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PREFACE 


T he aim of this book is to set forth, in the simplest possible 
way, some of .the questions to be considered and the 
principles to be kept in view in th? systematic study of 
literature. Despite the large and ever increasing number 
of works which deal with special aspects of literature on the 
historical and critical sides, I believe that there is still a 
place for a compact and fairly comprehensive volume of this 
land. This faith may indeed be taken for granted, as other- 
wise the book would not have been written. I should, 
however,* add that the utility of the plan adopted in it has 
been established by practical experience, since much of its 
substance has already been used and tested in a course of 
lectures delivered before University Extension audiences at 
the Municipal Technical Institute, West fiam, ^nd the 
Polytechnic, Woolwich. The fact that these lectures were 
followed with sustained interest, in the one case by upward of 
500, in the other by over 100, listeners, of ^^lom, while many 
were engaged in teaching, the majority were concerned with 
literature only as general readers, encourages me to think 
that tbe same matter, put into the form of a book, may prove 
equally helpful to a wider circle of dents. 

In the course itself, ample illustrations were provided of 
every point considered. In reducing the contents of twenty- 
five lectures to meet the requirements of a not too bulky 
volume, while adding a good deal that could not well be 
included in them, I have been compelled to omit quotations 
from and detailed analyses of particular works. I must there- 
fore ask the reader to remember that this book is planned as 
a guide and companion to his own study, and that, while I 
hope it may be interesting and suggestive in itself, the value 
of the things said in it must ultimately be sought in their 
application. 

It will be found that little place is given to questions of 
abstract aesthetics. These, as well as all details of a purely 
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scholastic character^ have been purposely avoided, as my 
desire throughout has been to make my volume of practical 
service to those students for whom literature is primarily a 
means of enjoyment and a help to life. 

William Henry Hudson 


NOTE TO THE SECOND EDITION 

In the two and a half years since this book was published 
much evidence has reached me from many quarters of its 
practical usefulness both to students of literature and to 
general readers, I am thus able to feel with satisfaction that 
the objects for which it was written, as explained in the 
original preface, have to some extent at least been attained. 
I have seen no occasion to inake any changes in the text for 
this new edition ; but I have added an appendix, in which 
I have said something more about the question of personality 
in literature, have dealt more fully with the treatment of 
nature in poetry,, and have offered some suggestions for the 
study of the essay and the short story as forms of literary art. 
I hope that the value of the book may be inci'eascd by these 
additions. 
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CHAPTER I 


Some Ways of Studying Literature 


I, The Mature and Elements of Literature, ^yiiatjj^itoatiire ? — Litera- 
rare and Life — The Impulses behind Literate — The Them es of 
Literature — The Glassificati^ of Literature — The Elements of 
Literature. p. Literature as an Expression of Personality, The 
Principle of Sincerity The Man in the Book. III. The Study of 
an Author, Reading and Study — The Reading of Books and 
Study of Authors — The Chronological Method of Studying an 
Author — The Comparative Method. IV. Biography, Its Abuse — 
And Use — The Need of Sympathy. The Study of Style as an 
Index of Personality, The Personal Interest of Style. 

H owever loosely „ employed, the word literature 
“'commonly carries with it, alike in the languagfe of 
criticism and in that of everyday intercourse, a clear sug- 
gestion of delimitation ; in the one caje as^in the other a 
distinction is implied between books which in the literary 
sense are books, and those which in the same sense are not. 
But where is the boundary-line to be^drawn ? The moment 
tiiat question IS raised our difficulties begin. In many instances 
there is, of course, no room for discussion. We should ail 
agree about the place to which, for example, a railway guide 
or a manual of cookeiy. Paradise Lost or Sartor Resartus should 
respectively be assigned. But as we approach the border- 
country from either side we pass into the region of uncertainty ; 
^ and with this uncertainty the controversy as to the exact 
definition of literature commences. Shall we follow Charles 
Lamb , who (half humorously, it is true) naiTowedthe conception 
of literature to such an extent that he excluded the works of 
Hume, Gibbon, and Flavius Josephus, together with directories, 
almanacks, and draught-boards bound and lettered on 
the back ’’ ? Shall we acb^pt the view of Hallam, who, under 
the general head of ' literature, comprised jurisprudence. 
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theoiogys and medicine ? Or, if Lamb seems to err on 
the ©ne side and Hallam on the other, \vhere between these 
two extremes is any jnst mean to be found ? These are 
questions to which no final answer has yet been given, and 
it is fortunate therefore that they need not detain us here. 
We shall get what for our purposes shoiiid be an idea of 
literature at once sufficiently broad and silfficicntiy accurate 
if we lay stress upon two considerations>-l^iterature is com- 
*^sed of those booxs, and of those books only, which, in the 
first place, by reason of their subject-matter and their mode 
of treating it, are of general human interest ; and in which, 
in the second place, the element of form and the pleasure 
which form gives are to be regarded as* essential. A piece of 
literature differs from a specialised treatise on astronomy, 
political economy, philosophy, or even histoiy, in part 
because it appeals, not to a particular class of readers only, 
but to men and women as men and women ; and in part 
because, while the object of the treatise is simply to impart 
knowledge, gnc ideal end oT the piece of literature, whether it 
also imparts knowledge or not, is to yield aesthetic satisfaction 
by the manner in which it handies its theme. 

The study of literature, as thus conceived, is as far as 
possible remove both from the academic formalism and from 
the dilettante trifling, with one or other of which it has, in 
popular thoughubcen too often associated. Why do we care 
for literature ? C We egye fo r literaturc^^ primarily on. ,aceOunt 
of its deep ^ and ^ lasting human significancj^ A ^ book 
grows directly out of life ; in reading it7 we are brought info 
large, close, and fresh, febtiqns with “"life ; aixd in mat fact 
lies the final explanation of its pow^f "Xiierature is a viTaf 
record" of what men hay.e scen , in life, what they Iiave cxp-erl- 
^ced of what they have fiboiight and felt about those^ 
^pects of^it whicEXaveThe” most inimediate and enduring^ 
intSeH^’^ ^ e^g^ression' 

of ‘life thr o ug finEh e medium of language# ‘ Such expression j 
is fashibnedlntd^ varidTjSTofmslciT^ art, and these fS; 
themselves will, in their proper place and time, oalist the 
attention of the student. But it is important to understand, 
to begin with, that literature lives by virtue of the life which it 
embodies. By remembering this, we shall be saved from the 
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II 


besetting danger of confounding the study of literature with 
the study of philology^ rhetoric^ and even literary technique. 

To say that literature grows directly out of life is of course 
to say that it is in life itself that we have to seek the sources 
of literature, or, in other words, the impulses which have given 
birth to the various forms of literary expression. The classi- 
fication of literature, therefore, is not conventional nor 
arbitrary* What we call the formal divisions of literature 
must be translated into terms of life, if would understand 
how they originated, and what meaning they still have for us. 

The great impulses behind literature may, I think, be 
grouped with accuracy enough for practical purposes under 
four heads : (i) our desire for self-expression ; (2) our 

interest in people and their doings ; (3) our interest in 
world of reality in which we live, and in the world of imagina- 
tion which we conjure into existence ; and (4) our love of 
form as form. We are strongly impelled to confide to others 
what we think and feel ; hence the literature which directly 
expresses the thoughts and feeih%s of the writp. We are 
intensely interested in men and women, their lives, motives, 
passions, relationships ; hence the literature which deals 
with the great drama of human life and action. We are fond 
of telling others about the things we have seep or imagined ; 
hence the literature of description. And, where the aesthetic 
impulse is present at all, wc take a special satisfaction in the 
mere shaping of expression into forms of beauty ; hence the 
very existence of literature as art. Man, as we are often 
reminded, is a social animal ; and as he is thus by the actual 
constitution of his nature unable to keep his experiences, 
observations, ideas, emotions, fancies, to himself, but is on 
the contrary under stress of a constant desire to impart them 
to those about him, the various forms of literature are to be 
regarded as only so many channels which he has opened 
up for himself for the discharge of his sociality through 
media which in themselves testify to his paramount desire 
to blend expression with artistic creation. Moreover, these 
impulses behind literature explain not only the evolution of 
the various forms of literature, but also our interest (for this 
is merely the reverse side of the same matter) in such forms. 
If wc arc constrained to make others the confidants of our 
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tb-ougiits and feelings, experiences, observations, imaginings, 
we are glad to listen while others tell us of theirs, especially 
when we are aware that the range of their commerce with 
life, the depth of their insight or passion, their power of 
expression, or all these things combined, will render their 
utterances of unusual interest and value ; while our own 
delight in artistic beauty will make us readily responsive to the 
beauty in which a master-artist embodies what he has to say. 

Of these four ifhpulses, the last named, being a factor 
common to all kinds of literature, may for the moment be 
disregarded ; for purposes of classification the other three 
alone count. Now, it is evident that these three impulses 
continually merge together in life. In describing what wo 
h^ve seen or imagined, for example, w>e are almost certain 
to express a great deal of our own thought and feeling ; and 
again, any kind of narrative wdll be found almost necessarily 
to involve more or less description. As these impulses merge 
together in life, so they will merge together in literature, with 
the result that the different divisions of literature which 
sprii:^ from them will inevitably overlap. We simply dis- 
tinguish them one from another, therefore — the lyric poem 
from the epic, the drama from the descriptive essay, and so 
on — as one or ^another of the generative impulses seems to 
predominate. It is^^in this way that we obtain a basis of 
classification. 

It is, however, a basis only. To make our survey even 
approximately complete, we must go farther, and consider 
not only the impulses which produce literature, but also the 
subjects with which it deals. These, being almost as varied as 
life itself (for there is little in life which may not be made a 
theme for literature), may at first sight appear to defy any 
attempt to reduce them to systematic statement. Eut — still 
having regard only to practical purposes — ^we may perhaps 
venture to arrange them into five large groups : (i) the 
personal experiences of the individual as individual — the 
things which make up the sum- total of his private life, outer 
and inner ; (2) the experiences of man as man — those great 
common questions of life and death, sin and destiny,#, God, 
man’s relation with God, the hope of the race here and here- 
after, and the like — ^which transcend the limits of the pei'sonal 
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iotj and belong to the race as a whole ; (3) the relations of 
the individnai y/ith Ms fellows, or the entire social world, with 
ail its activities and problems ; (4) the external world of 
nature, and our relations with this ; and (5) man’s own 
efforts to create and express under the various forms of 
literature and art.* Looking at literature in the light of tHs 
analysis, and considering only the character of its subjects, 
we may thus distinguish five classes o^ production : the 
literature of purely personal experience ; of the common life 
of man as man ; of the social world under all its dilTcrent 
aspects ; the literature which treats of nature ; and the 
literature which treats of literature and art. 

By combining the results of these two lines of analysis, we 
get a fairly comprehensive scheme of classification, and ox 
which, as will be seen, has the advantage of resting upon 
natural foundations. We have, first, the literature of self- 
expression, which includes the different kinds of lyric poetry, 
the poetry of meditation and argument, and the elegy ; the 
essay and treatise where these ar^ written from |he personal 
point of view ; and the literature of artistic and literary 
criticism. We have, secondly, the literature in which the 
writer, instead of going down into himself, goes out of himself 
into the world of external human life and activity ; and this 
includes history and biography, the ballad and the epic, the 
romance in verse and prose, the story in verse and prose, the 
novel and the drama. And, thirdly, v^e have the literature of 
description, not in itself a large or important division, since 
description in literature is ordinarily associated with, and for 
the most part subordinated to, the interests of self-expression 
or narrative, but comprising in the book of travel, and the 
descriptive essay and poem, some fairly distinct minor forms 
of literary art. 

Thus the various forms of literary expression fall into their 
places as natural results of common human impulses working 
themselves out under the conditions of art ; and when we 
remember the great principle that a piece of literature appeals 
to us only when it calls into activity in us the same pow^^ers of 
sympathy and imagination as went to its making, the interest 
which such forms have for us is also explained. 

It should further be noted, among the preliminaries of 
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our Study, that in ail these divisions certain eiemcnts of 
composition are always present. There Is in the firat place, of 
course, the elements furnished by life itself, which constitute 
the raw material of any piece of literature — poem, essay, 
drama, novel. Then there arc the elements contributed by 
the author in his fashioning of such raw material into tliis or 
that form of literary art. These may be roughly tabulated 
under four heads. ^ First, there is the intellectual element— 
the thought which the writer brings to bear upon his subject, 
and which he expresses in his work. Secondly, there is the 
emotional element — the feeling (of whatever land) w’-Hch his 
subject arouses in him. and which in turn he desires to stimu- 
late in us. Thirdly, there is the element of imagination (in- 
cfeiding its lighter form which we call fancy), which is really 
the faculty of strong and intense vision, and by the exercise of 
which he quickens a similar power of vision in ourselves. 
These elements combine to furnish the substance and the life 
of literature. But however rich may be the materials yielded 
by experienf^e, however frdSh and strong may be the writer’s 
thought, feeling, and imagination, in dealing with them, 
another factor is wanting before his work can be completed. 
The given matter has to be moulded and fashioned in accord- 
ance with the principles of order, symmetry, beauty, effective- 
ness ; and thus wc have a fourth element in literature — 
the technical element, or the element of composition and 
style. 


II 

It has been necessary to touch upon these somewhat 
abstract considerations in order to clear the way for what is 
to follow. We may now pass directly to matters of more 
immediate importance to the student, whose business is not 
with the theory of literature, but with literature itself. 

If literature be at bottom an expression of Hfe, and if it be 
by virtue of the life which it expresses that it makes its special 
appeal, then the ultimate secret of its interest must be sought 
in its essentially personal character. according 

t o Matthew Arnold’s much-discus^ d demotion, is a c riticism 
ofHb ; ""but ^s^aiTm'can only tEaTtriraGlmei^r^^^ of 
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life as l ife, sji_apes itself in tlie It is 

wiffimc critic or interpretoT^ffiercforej that we have first to 
do» The French epigram hits the mark — “Art is life seen 
through a temperament/’ for the mirror which the artist holds 
up to the world about him is of necessity the mirror of his own 
personality. The practical bearings of this fundamental truth 
must be carefully noted. 

A great book is bom of the brain and^ h^art of its author ; 
he has put himself into its pages ; they partake of his life, 
and are instinct with his individuality. It is to the man in 
the book, therefore, that to begin with we have to find our 
way. We have to get to know him as an individual. To 
establish personal intercourse ivith our books in a simple, 
direct, human way, should thus be our primary and constai^ 
purpose. We want first of all to become, not scholars, but 
good readers ; and we can become good readers only when 
we make our reading a matter of close and sympathetic com- 
panionship. “ Personal experience,” it has been rightly said, 
“ is the basis of all real literature**’ ; and to entgr into such 
personal experience, and to share it, is similarly the basis of 
all real literary culture. A great book owes its greatness in 
the first instance to the greatness of the personality which 
gave it life ; for what we call genius is only another name for 
freshness and originality of nature, with its resulting freshness 
and originality of outlook upon the world, of insight, and of 
thought. The mark of a really gregj: book is that It has 
something fresh and original to say, and that it says this in 
a fresh and independent way. It is the utterance of one who 
has himself' been close to those aspects of life of which he speaks, 
who has looked at them with his own eyes, who by the keen- 
ness of his vision has seen more deeply into things, and by 
the strength of his genius has apprehended their meaning 
more powerfully than the common race of men ; and who 
in addition has the artist’s wonderful faculty of making us see 
and feel with hini. “ A _^ood ,bqok,” as Milton fincl ysays 
in words which, however Hackneym^an Eardiybe toooifeh 
repeated, “ is the precious life-bloo d of a master-spirit, em- 
b almed and treasured up on pm-posT'16 a'EIFTcyonr iife.” 
To throw open our whole nature tolEFqmckening inHuehce of 
such a master-spirit, to let Hs life-blood flow freely into our 
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vxinSj is the preliminary step in literary culture — the final 

secret of all profitable reading. 

It is important, then, that in all our dealings with books, 
we should distinguish between w'hat Carlyle calls the genuine 
voices and the mere echoes ’’ — between the men who speak 
for themselves and those who speak only on the report of 
others. I have read,” wrote Charlotte Bronte of Lewes’s 
Ranthorpe^ a new book ; not a reprint, not a reflection of 
any other book, but a new book.” Charlotte Bronte clearly 
recognised the distinction upon w’^hich we are now insisting. 
We are not in the least obliged to despise the echoes and the 
reprints, or to say hard and contemptuous things of tiicm, 
as is some limes done ; for provided they be good of their kind, 
^ey have their place and usefulness. But to safeguard our- 
selves against erroneous estimates, it is necessary to keep well 
in mind the essential difference between the litdraturc which 
draws its life directly from personality and experience, and 
that which draws its life mainly at second hand from contact 
with the personality and experience of others. The literature 
whkh, in Turgenev’s phrase, smells of literature,” is always 
to be classed below that which carries with it the native 
savour of life itself ; and it is not with the bookish books of 
the world, no matter how gi'eat their technical excellence, but 
with those which are fullest of original vitality, that we are 
chiefly concerned. 

Involved in this, yet calling for separate cmpliasis, is the^ 
great principle, first enunciated by Plato, tliat the foundationi 
of ail good and lasting work in literature is entire sincerity to 
oneself, to one’s own experience of life, and to the truth of 
things as one is privileged to see it' — that very quality of 
sincerity which was, it will be remembered, for Carlyle the 
essence of all heroic greatness. C^est mot qui ai wrote 
Alfred de Musset- * The words may seem commonplace 
mough, but how many of tzs could honestly say as much? 

The value of the tidings brought by iitelrature,” as George 
Henry Lewes rightly insists, is determined by their authen- 
ticity. . . , We cannot demand from every man that he have 
unusual depth of insight or exceptional experience ; but we 
demand of him that he give us of his best, and his best cannot ‘ 
be another’s*” We can thus see why men who speak frankly 
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for themselves in literature have always a chance of being 
listened to^ while others of perhaps greater natural power, 
wider culture, and far more accomplished art, but of less 
candour and directness of utterance, are passed over or 
quickly forgotten. It is always a sure sign of literary de* 
cadence in individual or age when this preference is not 
shown. Without sincerity, no vital work in literature is 
possible ; and that virtue of originality^, that men so strive 
after,'” as Ruskin says, is not newness . . . it is only genuine- 
ness d’ Readers of Kingsley will remember how Alton Locke’s 
first attempt at poetry took the shape of a South Sea Romance 
compounded of Childe Harold and the old missionary records, 
and how Sandye Mackaye, with a contemptuous What do 
ye ken about Pacifies ? Are ye a cockney or a Gannitelkl 
Islander ? ” took the would-be poet on a tour of inspection 
through Clare Market and St Giles’s, on a foul, chilly Satur- 
day night, showed him something of the actual tragedy of 
London’s misery and sin, and at each new revelation of its 
horrors advised him curtly to write anent^that.” The 
principle that, whether his range of experience and pewsonal 
power be great or small, a man should write of that which 
lies at his own doors, should make it his. chief business to 
report faithfully of what he has lived^ seeif, thought, felt, 
known, for himself, is one which the student of literature can 
never afford to lose sight of. The cleverness and brilliancy 
of many books which have not this esseiitial quality of genuine- 
ness will often tempt him to neglect it. But the truth remains 
that the value of literature is in the measure of its authenticity. 

Our study of literature thus begins in a very simple and 
humble way. We take a great book, and we try to penetrate 
as deeply as we can into its personal life. We make our 
reading of it, to the fullest extent possible to us, a matter of 
actual intercourse between its author and ourselves. We 
listen attentively to what he has to tell us, and we do our best 
to enter sympathetically into his thought and feeling. We 
note carefiilly how he looked at life, what he found in it, what 
he brought a’^vay from it. We observe how the world of 
expemence impressed him, and how it is interpreted through 
his personality. 

We become familiar with his character and outlook, his 
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Strength and weakness, his very accent, as we become familiar 
with the character, outlook, strength, weakness, accent, of 
those with whom we talk in the liesh. We get to know the 
man as the man reveals himself in what he has written* The 
book lives for us in all the potency of his individuality. 

This, then, is our starting-point — the first step, as I have 
said, in the cultivation of the habit of good and profitable 
reading. And if it^is objected that this is, indeed, an obvious 
view of literary culture, and one so generally recognized that 
there is no need to labour it, my reply is, that this is precisely 
one of those commonplaces of theory which we are only too 
apt to leave unutilized in practice. The moment we begin 
to talk about the systematic study of literature the tendency 
s^s in to think of something formal and pedantic, and to 
substitute for the true ideal of intimate and sympathetic inter- 
course the academic ideal of mere scholarship ; it comes to be 
regarded as our main business, not to know our books in the 
sense in which we here speak of knowing them, but rather 
to know, dewn to the minutest particulars, everything that 
patiefiit erudition and elaborate criticism have accumulated 
or found to say about them — a very different thing. Hence the 
necessity of dwelling even at some length upon this primary 
conception of gdod riding as fundamentally a direct contact 
between mind and mind, and of insisting that all other aspects 
of literary study are supplemental to, and not substitutes for, it. 

With this conceptior before us, we can realize from yet 
another point of view, the vital relations of literature and life. 
What George Eliot said of art in general is specially true of 
the art of literature : it is the neare s^hmg to life ; it 
mode of amplify ing experienc e and extending our contact 
w ith ou r fellpw-meb bgond^^ of our personal IqtJ^ 

Thus literature makes us"partakers in a life^arge^, richer, and 
more varied than we’ ourselves can ever know^ of our own 
individual knowledge ; and it does this, not only because it 
opens up new fields of experience and new lines of thought 
and speculation, but also, and even more notably, because it 
carries us beyond the pinched and meagre humanity of our 
everyday round of existence into contact with those ^fesh, 
strong, and magnetic personalities who have embodied them* 
selves in the world’s great books. 
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III 

Taking this as our point of departure, we must next seek to 
make our reading at once broader and more systematic,. 
Between the mere reader of books and the student of literature 
the essential difference is not to be sought, as I am afraid 
it is very often sought, in the supposed fac^t that the one enjoys 
his reading and the other does not. The true difference is 
this, that the one reads in a haphazard and desultory way, 
while the other’s reading is organised according to some 
regular order or plan. So long as we simply take a book here 
and a book there, as chance or the whim of the hour may 
dictate, we are merely readers. It is only when we introduce 
method into our reading that we become students. 

Obviously, our most natural course is to pass directly 
from the reading of books to the study of authors. Our first 
aim being, as we have said, to establish personal relations 
with a man in his work, we begin by devoting ourselves to 
some one or other of his writings which may have a SJjecial 
kind of interest for us. But as students we cannot rest here. 
We want to realise the man’s genius, so far. as this is possible, 
in its wholeness and variety,* and tq,this^end we have to 
consider his works, not separately, but in their relations 
with one another, and thus with the man himself, the growth 
of his mind, the changes of his te^nper and thought, the 
influence upon him of his experiences in the world. Those 
records of himself which he has left us in his books are now 
no longer to be regarded as detached and independent 
expressions of his personality — ^isolated productions forming a 
mere miscellaneous aggregate of unconnected units, to be read 
without any sense of their affiliations one with another. They 
are rather to be taken as a corpuSy br organic whole — not 
simply as his works, but as his work. A telling illustration lies 
ready to hand m the case of Shakespeare. We may read^ 
and we often do read, Shakespeare’s plays without the slightest 
idea of sequence or method, jumping, let us say, from the 
Com^y of Errors to King Leary and from the Tempest back to 
A Midsummer Migkfs Dream ; and no one will deny that the 
keenest delight and a great deal of profit may be found in such 
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random reading of them. But though in this way we may 
get to know much of Shakespeare, there is much that we 
cannot get to know. We have still to study these plays 
together as diverse expressions of one and the same genius ; 
to compare and contrast them in matter and spirit, in method 
and style ; to conceive them, alike in their similarities and 
in their differences, as products of a single individual power 
revealing itself, in defferent periods and in curiously varying 
artistic moods, now in one and now in another of them. 
Hence, manifestly the need of systematising our reading. 

If, recognising this need, we raise the question of the 
course to be pursued, the answer is not far to seek. Clearly, 
the most natural and the most profitable of all plans of 
stifidy that might be suggested is the chronological — the study 
of a writer’s works in the order of their production. Taken in 
this way such works become for us the luminous record of his 
inner life and of his craftsmanship ; and we thus follow in 
them the various phases of^^his experience, the stages of his 
mental and moral growth, tlie changes undergone by his art. 

In <5rder to know Balzac, and to judge him,” writes a French 
critic of that great novelist, we must arrange his works in 
the order in which they were produced.” It is now almost 
universally recognised that the true, in fact the only, way in 
which to study Shakespeare, if we would properly know and 
judge him, is similarly to arrange his works, so far as we can 
do so, in the order in-n^hich they were produced, since in 
this way we can obtain, as we can obtain by no other method, 
a substantial sense of those works as a progressive revelation 
of his genius and power. And what is thus now taken as a 
principle of practice in the study of Balzac and Shakespeare 
will be found to hold equally good in the study of every other 
writer who is worth systematic study at all. 

To prevent misapprehension, it should, however, be added 
that when we speak in this way of a writer’s work as a 
whole, it is generally with a certain amount of qualification. 
We may not always or usually mean literally everything that 
he produced, but simply everything that is really vital and 
important as an expression of his genius. To-day tha^e is 
something very much like a mania for the collection and 
preservation of every miscellaneous scrap which any great 
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author allowed to remain unpublished^, or perhaps threw 
aside as unworthy of publication ; but the outcome of such 
indiscriminate enthusiasm has seldom any solid value. Even 
apart from these gleanings from the note-book and the waste- 
paper-basket (which here can hardly concern us), most 
writers, even the greatest, leave behind them a considerable 
body of published work, which is either tentative and experi- 
mental, or in which they are merely eofeoes of themselves, 
repeating less effectively what they have already said in other 
forms, and adding nothing to the sum-total of their real 
contribution to the world’s literature. Such secondary kind 
of work will always have its value for the special student 
intent upon the exhaustive investigation of a given author ; 
but to begin with we may, in the vast majority of cases, safely 
disregard it. 

In following the chronological method we shall find our- 
selves, it is evident, continually comparing and contrasting a 
man with himself. Our next step will be to sharpen our 
impression of his personality by comparing and^ contrasting 
him with others — with men who worked in the same field, 
took up the same subjects, dealt with the same problems, 
wrote under similar conditions, or who, for any other reason, 
naturally associate themselves with him* in dfir minds. The 
student of Shakespeare almost inevitably turns to Shakes- 
peare’s greater contemporaries — to men like Marlowe, 
Jonson, Beaumont and Fletcher, Webster — and rightly feels 
that by marking the points at which the master resembled 
these other dramatists, and the points in which he differed 
from them, he gains immeasurably in his realisation of the 
essential qualities of Shakespeare’s genius and art. We throw 
a flood of fresh light upon Tennyson and Browning alike 
when we read them side by side. The fundamental features 
of the art of Sophocles and Euripides are brought into relief 
when we pass backward and forward from one to the other. 
Thackeray furnishes us with an illuminating commentary on 
Dickens, and Dickens does the same service for Thackeray. 
We have laid down the principle that in studying literature 
our fl5'st business is to enter into the spirit of our author, to 
penetrate into the vital forces of his personality. We need 
add no further illustrations to show how the comparative 
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metliod will help us to do this. The doctrine that all higher 
knowledge is gained by comparison, and rests on com- 
parison/’ ^ is as true and important in the study of literature 
as in the study of science. 


IV 

e 

In our study of the personal life in literature we shall of 
course be greatly helped by the judicious use of good biography. 
Our interest in the writings of any great author being once 
aroused, the desire will inevitably be stimulated to learn 
something of the man himself, as a man, beyond that which 
Ms work reveals to us. We shall be curious to see him in the 
social surroundings in which he lived, and in his daily con- 
verse with his fellows ; to know the chief facts of his outward 
history — his ambitions, struggles, successes, failures — and 
the connection of his books with these ; the way in which 
and the ccaiditions under which such books were written ; 
his ^^intellectual habits and methods of work. Curiosity on 
such and similar points is entirely natural and legitimate, and 
we need not scruple to gratify it. We may well be grateful, ^ 
therefore, for '"tsuch^ massive and detailed narratives as we 
possess, for instance, of the lives of Milton, Johnson, Goethe, 
Scott, Tennyson ; apart altogether from their interest simply 
as human documents^ (which is really a different matter), 
their direct literary value is inestimable, since we rightly feel 
that we can understand and enjoy the works of these men so 
much the better for the information they afford. And for 
every good piece of biographical writing, small or great, we 
shall be similarly thankful, and for the same reason. Side by 
side on our shelf with the books of any author we really care 
for, a place should thus certainly be made for some well-chosen 
account of his life. 

It is necessary, however, to lay stress upon the twofold 
qualification which I have suggested ; it is good biography 
which alone can be of service to us, and this must be used 
judiciously and kept in its proper place. There is a great 
deal to-day which passes under the name of literary biography 
^ Max Miiller, Lectures on the Scieme of Religion^ p. 12. 
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which yields little more than trivial gossip about those details 
of the private life of famous men with which the public has 
really no concern^ and which the student is not in the least 
helped by knowing. Petrarch’s house in Arqua, Tasso’s 
supposed prison in Ferrara, Shakespeare’s house in Stratford, 
Goethe’s house in Weimar, with its furniture, Kant’s old hat, 
the autographs of great men — these things,” as Schopenhauer 
rightly remarked, “ are gaped at with interest and awe by 
many who have never read their works.” Since Schopen- 
hauer’s time, the craze for mere personal detail, at once fostered 
and fed by a newspaper Press which, in these matters, has lost 
all sense of reticence and decency, has developed to an extent 
Ivhich may fairly be described as alarming, as the puerile 
|:hatter with which even our so-called literary and critit:al 
periodicals frequently hll their pages only too eloquently 
proves. We must not mistake our interest in the external 
facts of literary biography — ^which is generally an idle, often 
a vulgar interest — ^for an interest in literature itself ; our 
knowledge of these things, however wide and '•accurate, for 
literary culture. This warning is opportune, for the danger 
lest we do so is real and urgent, and may beset us at times when 
we are least on our guard against it. The student of Carlyle, 
for instance — I take an example which^t oiWee suggests itself, 
and than which it would be difficult to select one more 
immediately to the point — ^will find much to his purpose in 
Froude’s four volumes of biography yet through the perusal 
of those volumes he may easily get himself entangled in the 
whole problem of Carlyle’s home-life and domestic relation- 
ships, and in the mass of controversial literature which 
within recent years has unfortunately grown up about this. 
But the fact is that with this problem he, as a student of the 
great preacher and artist, has nothing whatever to do, and 
that thus ail the hundreds of pages which have been written 
about it are for him little more than so much rubbish. Hence, 
as they add nothing of real significance to our knowledge of 
the essential personality and character of the author of Sartor 
Resartm and Past and Present^ and as the mastery of them 
wouM at best involve an expenditure of time wliich could 
be much more profitably devoted to Sartor Resartus and Past 
and Present themselves, we shall do well, it is clear, to leave 
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them severely alone. I am not one of those who believe that 
we are really better off for knowing no more than we are 
ever likely to know about the man V/illiam Shakespeare, 
actor, manager, playwright, frequenter of the Mermaid 
Tavern, citizen of Stratford ; on tlie contrary, I quite frankly 
admit that I should be glad to have the greatest amount of 
detailed information about him in all these capacities. Yet 
I am bound to addrthat this feeling is more than half due to 
curiosity only ; and if I were asked ^vhethcr I think it prob- 
able that we should gain in the least in our insight into the 
essential Shakespeare — the Shakespeare of the plays— if we 
had as many particulars concerning his relations \vith Anne 
Hathaway as we have of Caidyle’s relations with Jane Welsh, 
aM were able to read the personal riddle, if personal riddle 
there be, of the Sonnets^ I should answer with an unhesitating 
negative. And it is with Shakespeare the poet and dramatist, 
as it is with Carlyle the great prophet and consummate 
literary artist, that we ought rather, after all, to be con- 
cerned. 

Bu^ because we are fully alive to the danger lest biography 
may too easily degenerate into idle and impertinent gossip 
about unimportant things, we need not therefore go with some 
critics to the olSier extreme of maintaining that biography 
is valueless, and that the student of a man’s work should 
confine himself to that work, and has no proper interest in 
the man outside it. Ek'stinguishing as we must between the 
reading of a biography simply as a piece of literature, wliich 
- is one thing, and the reading of it in connection with and as a 
commentary upon an author’s writings, which is another, we 
shall in the latter case welcome and utilise everything that 
really brings us into more intimate relationships with the 
genius and essential character of the man with whom we have 
to deal ; all else may go. And in good biography— as in 
Carlyle’s own admirable essays — it will be found that a line 
is commonly drawn between the important, intrinsic, and 
fundamental aspects of experience and character and those 
which are merely trivial, superficial, and accidental. Of course 
it will often be difficult, in any given instance, to say e^factiy 
up to what point the personal material will be useful to us, 
and where it will cease to be so. Sometimes a seemingly in* 
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significant fact will prove to be unexpectedly illuminating 
and suggestive ; sometimes, on the other hand, phases of a 
man^s career, important and interesting in themselves, wdll 
turn out on examination to have had so little to do with his 
work that on the literary side they will mean nothing. Hence 
we must exercise our own tact and discretion. Much v/ill 
depend upon the special objects we may for the moment have 
in view ; a good deal also on the nature o£the particular case. 
Thus, for instance, biographical detail will always occupy a 
prominent place in the study of Dante, whose writings can 
hardly be understood when detached from his life, and of 
Goethe, whose works, according to his owm oft-quoted de- 
scription of them, were but fragments of a great personal 
confession ; while with Johnson, as every reader knows, the 
usual relations between production and biography are 
actually reversed, and instead of the life being read as a 
commentary upon the writings, the writings are read almost 
entirely in connection with the life. We can therefore lay 
down no hard and fast rule for the use of biography in literary 
study, nor is it necessary that we should try to do so. it will 
be well for us, ho^vever, to be on our guard against the rather 
widespread error of confusing means employed with end to 
be attained. Biography in itself is nes^ly an^ays interesting 
and generally profitable. But the study of biography is not the 
study of literature, and should never be made a substitute for it. 
In closing this section let me insist that it is beyond all 
things necessary that we should cultivate a spirit of sympathy 
— at least of provisional sympathy — with our author. We 
cannot of course expect that our personal relations with all 
the great writers we may from time to time take up will be 
uniformly intimate and agreeable. Our own temperaments 
have to be reckoned with. Literature contains the revelation 
of many different personalities, and we ourselves have our 
well-marked leanings and antipathies. It is to no puipose 
then that the dogmatic critic tells us thai we must perforce 
enjoy this or that author, admire this or that book, on pain 
of instant condemnation as hopelessly lacking in taste. No 
one kas a right thus to impose his own judgment upon us ; 
and honest likes and dislikes are never to be despised. We 
cannot force our temperaments ; in literature as in life there 
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are people whose greatness we may indeed recognise^ but 
with whom we should find good-fellowship altogether im- 
possible ; others^ towards whom our feelings will be of positive 
repugnance. It is right to recognise this fact, and wise to 
accept its implications^ if only that we may be saved thereby 
from the too common habh of indiscriminate or merely 
conventional admiration. Yet recognition of it should be 
accompanied by c|^rtain reserves. We must remember that 
many authors should prove interesting even wheHj and 
occasionally because, they are intellectual and moral aliens 
to us. We must remember, too, that it is precisely as it brings 
us into contact with many different kinds of personality, 
which often challenge our own, and thus increases our 
fbxibility of mind, breadth of outlook, catholicity of laste and 
judgment, that the value of literature as a means of culture 
becomes so great. A certain amount of patience and per- 
sistency in our dealings with writers who at first rather repel 
than attract is therefore to be recommended. The fault may 
lie entirely #vith us — in prejudices which we ought to over- 
comes ; in mere inability to place ourselves at once at their 
point of view, or even to rise to the level of their thought and 
power. In any ^ event, we may rest assured that without 
some amount initial sympathy, we shall never understand 
an author’s real character. To reach thp best in literature, 
as in life, sympathy is a preliminary condition. Only througfi 
sympathy can we ever<^gel into living touch with another souL 


V 

It is while we are still dealing with literature on the personal 
side that style or expression first becomes important for us. 
It is very commonly supposed, indeed, that the formal element 
in literature is a matter for the specialist only. This is a 
serious mistake. Leaving the more technical and r econdite ., 
aspects of the subject for the moment out of consicKration, 
we have therefore to insist that the study of style is itself full 
of broad interest for every reader who seeks to enter in^o the 
human life in literature. 

It is probable that we have all at some time or other had 
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the experience of clmncing upon a passage quoted without 
indication of authorship, and of exclaiming — So and so 
must have written that/’ In such a case, it is often not the 
thought that strikes us as familiar so much as the way in 
which the thought is expressed, v The passage has somehow — 
we might be at a loss to say exactly how — a characteristic 
ring, like that of a well-known voice. However commonplace 
the idea, we feel sure that no one else w^uld have put it just 
in that way. \JThe choice of the words, the turn of the phrases, 
the structure of the sentences, their peculiar rhythm and 
cadence — these are all curiously instinct with the individuality 
of the writer. The thing said may have little to distinguish 
it, but the man has put himself into it none the less.\/ 

This is enough to show that style — I am using the w^^rd 
in its broadest sense — is fundamentally a personal quality : 
that, as Buffon’s oft-quoted dictum has it, le style est de Vhomme 
mime. When Pope called it ‘‘ the dress of thought,” he failed 
entirely to recognise its essentially organic character, for he 
evidently conceived it as som^hing apart fr^m the man, 
which he could put on or take off at will. Style, as Garlyle 
says in one of his Journals ^ is not the coat of a writer, but his 
skin. "There are authors, of course, who have deliberately 
shaped their utterance on the speech ^of longer men, and 
set themselves to reproduce their very gestures and manner- 
isms ; the tyro in letters is often, indeed, advised by teachers 
who know no better to take this or that master as his model. 
Moreover, the strongest and most original men are frequently 
deeply influenced by others, and carry traces of such influence 
in their style. But as sincerity is the foundation-principle of 
ail true literature, so is it the foundation-principle of all true 
style. / A man who has something really personal to say will 
seldom fail to find a really personal way in which to say it.J 
Thought which is his own will hardly permit itself to be 
shaped into the fashion of some one else’s expression, %fmita.- 
tion will always' be significant as revealing the sources from 
which a writer who deals with life mainly at second-hand 
derives his inspiration ; but it takes us in reality but a short 
distance beneath the surface even of his work. Imitate as 
he may, the native qualities of a man — his inherent strength 
and weakness — will ultimately show through, and he will of 
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necessity write iiimself down for what he is. So profound a 
truth is it that every spirit builds its own house/’ ^ 

Literatui'e/’ says one who was himself a gi'eat master 
of style, is the personal use or exercise of language. That 
this is so is . . . proved from the fact that one author uses 
it so differently from another. . . . While the many use 
language as they find it, the man of genius uses it indeed, 
but subjects it wiAal to his own purposes, and inouids it 
according to his own peculiarities. The throng and succession 
of ideas, thoughts, feelings, imaginations, speculations, which 
pass within him, the abstractions, the juxtapositions, the 
comparisons, the discriminations, the conceptions, which 
are so original in him, his views of external things, his judg- 
mi^nts upon life, manners, and history, the exercises of his 
wit, of his humour, of his depth, of his sagacity, all these 
innumerable and incessant creations, the very production 
and throbbing of his intellect, does he image forth ... in a 
corresponding language, which is as multiform as this inward 
mental actio® itself, and analogous to it, the faithful expression 
of hi^ intense personality, attending on his inward world of 
thought as its very shadow ; so that we might as well say 
that one man’s shadow is another’s as that the style of a really 
gifted mind can**belojag to any but himself. It follows him 
about as a shadow. His thought and feeling arc personal, and 
so his language is personal.” ^ 

^ The foilowing extract fiora one of our earliest English critics will be 
read with interest, because it shows that men were impressed by the 
personal quality of style as soon as they began to think about literature 
at all. “ Style is a constant and continual phrase or tenour of speaking 
and writing. ... So we say that Cicero’s style and Sallust’s were not 
one, nor Caesar’s and Livy’s, nor Homer’s and He&iodus’, nor Herodotus’ 
and Thucydides’, nor Euripides’ and Aristophanes’, nor Erasmus’ and 
Budeus’ styles. And because this continual course and manner of writing 
or speech sheweth the matter and disposition of the writer’s mind more 
than one or two instances can show, therefore there "be that have called 
style the image of man (mentu character). For man is but his mind, and 
as his mind is tempered and qualified, so are his speeches and language 
at large ; and his inward conceits be the metal of his mind, and his manner 
of utterance the very warp and woof of his conceits ” (Puttenham, 7 fie Arii 
of Engluhe Pmsie, 1589). 

® Newman, Lectures on Literature^ in The Idea of a Umvermy, § 3- 
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I have made this long quotation chiefly with the view of 
further elucidating the principle I am trying to make clear 
by putting it in language other than my own. One point 
touched upon by Newman is, however, worthy of special 
attention. He notes, it will be obser\^ed, that while the 
majority of men use the language of their time as they find 
it,” the man of genius subjects such language to his own 
purposes, and moulds it according to his 4 )wn peculiarities.” 
This means that language always^ rece ives... . j,^certaii3L..fcesh 
impress from the ha ndTs”’^ 'every writer “of strongly marked 
personality. As Dr Rutherford, Headmaster of Westminster, 
in speaking of the style of Thucydides, has well said : ‘‘Just 
in proportion to the measure of individuality with which a 
man is gifted, does his use of the lan.guage of his rane ” — anTi 
we may add, of his period — “ differ from the common., or 
no rmal iise ” ; and this difference Is sdmefimes so great that 
“we may know a language very well in an ordinary way,*! 
and yet be unable to enjoy perfectly some of the greatest?^ 
writers in it.” In this fact we have another illustration of the 
intimate and inevitable relation of personality and style. 

As even an uncritical reader, then, must recognise the 
individual quality in style, and as this is something which 
we are bound to feel with ever-increafing^distinctness the 
more we think about it, the student will naturally be led to 
consider wherein, in any given case, this individual quality 
consists, and to look closely into the (connection between the 
character of a WTiter’s genius and thought and the form of 
expression which he has fashioned for himself. To approach 
style in this way is to find in it not only the living product 
of an author^s personality, but j^d“a transparent record of 
his intellectml^^ spiritual, and artisfic"* gfowfhr"' “Careffl^ 
examined, it will tell us“mucli“ of his education ; “^of the influ- 
ences which went to shape and mould his nature ; of the 
masters at whose feet he sat, and who helped him to find 
himself ; of the books he lived with ; of his intercourse with 
men ; of the development and consolidation of his thought ; 
of his changing outlook upon the world and its problems ; 
of the modifications of his temper and of the principles by 
which he governed his art in the successive stages of his 
career* All the factors which combine in the making of a 
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man will subtly play their parts in giving to his style its well- 
defined individuality of form and colour ; ail the phases of 
his outer and inner experience will register themselves in it. 
In the chronological study of his writings, therefore, it will 
become interesting to correlate the changes undergone by 
his style with contemporaneous changes in his matter and 
thought.^ Even his defects of utterance, his limitations, his 
mannerisms, will tl%us have their value. Matter and expression 
being no longer thought of apart, as things which have no 
connection or at most only an accidental one, style will become 
for us a real index of personality, and the way in which a 
writer expresses himself a commentary upon what he says. 

i The extraordinary changes which came over Shakespeare’s style during 
tne twenty years of his dramatic activity are familiar to all students of the 
plays. “ In the earliest plays the language is sometimes as it were a dress 
put upon the thought — a dress ornamented with superfluous care ; the 
idea is at times hardly sufficient to fill out the language in which it is put ; 
in the middle plays {Julius Casar serves as an example) there seems a perfect 
balance and equality between die thought and its expression.. In the 
lates^ plays this balance is disturbed by the preponderance or excess of 
ideas over the means of giving them utterance. The sentences are close- 
packed ; there are ‘ rapid and abrupt turnings of thought, so quick that 
language can hardly follow fast enough ; impatient activity of intellect 
and fancy, which, "^laviijg once disclosed an idea, cannot wait to work it 
orderly out * ” (Dowden, Primer of Shakspere, p. 37). It is evident that these 
changes are simply the external expression of changes in thought and 
feeling. Shakespeare coul<J no more have written Cymbeline in the style of 
Love's Labour's Lost than Carlyle could have written Sartor Resartus in the 
style of Washingtoa Irving. 
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A S we pass from individual books to their authors, so 
by an equally natural transi^on we pass from an 
individual author to the age in which he lived, and the nation 
to which he belonged. We cannot go far in our study of 
literature before we realize that it involves the study of the^ 
history of literature. A great writer is not an isolated feet. 
He has his affiliations with the present and the past ; and 
through these affiliations he leads us inevitably to his con- 
temporaries and predecessors, and thus at length to a sense 
of a national literature as a developing organism having 
a continuous life' of its own, yet passing in the course of its 
evolution through many varying phases. Thus in our study 
of literature on the historical side we shall have to consider 
two things — the continuous life, or national spirit in it ; and the 
varying phases of that continuous life or, the way in which it 
embodies and expresses the changing spirit of successive ages. 

31 
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Firstj what do we mean when we speak of the history of 
any national literature — of the history of Greckj or French, 
or English literature ? The ordinary text-book may perhaps 
give us the impression that w^e mean only a chronological 
account of the men who wrote in these languages, and of the 
books they produced, with critical analyses of their merits 
and defects, and some description of literary sclioois and 
traditions, and of ^uctuations in fashions and tastes. But in 
reality we mean much more than this. A nation’s literature 
is not a miscellaneous collection of books which happen 
to have been written in the same tongue or within a certain 
geographical area. It is the progressive revelation, age by 
age, of such nation’s mind and character. An individual 
Writer may vary greatly from the national type, and the 
variation, as we shall have to insist presently, will always be 
one of the most interesting things about him. But his genius 
will still partake of the characteristic spirit of his race, and in 
any number of representative writers at any given time, that 
spirit will be felt as a wefl-defined quality pervading them 
all . « We talk of the Greek spirit and the Hebrew spirit. By 
this we do not of course suggest that all Greeks thought and 
felt in the same way, that ail Hebrews thought and felt 
in the same wa^^, simply mean that, when all differences 
as between man and man have been cancelled, there remains 
in each case a clearly recognised substratum of racial char- 
acter, a certain broad element common to all Greeks as 
Greeks, and to all Hebrews as Hebrews. It is in this sense 
that we speak of the Hebrew and the Hellenic views of life, 
and compare and contrast them with one another. Now, as 
such common qualities are most fully expressed in the litera- 
tures of the two peoples — ^as Greek literature is the com- 
pletest revelation of the mind and character of the Greek 
race, and Hebrew literature of the mind and character of the 
Hebrew race — ^it is through their literatures that we really 
come to know these peoples best, alike in their strength and 
in their limitations, and to learn at first hand what they have 
contribated to the permanent intellectual and spiritual 
possessions of the world. We travel that we may see^ other 
nations at home — their “ cities of men and manners, climates, 
councils, governments ” ; and this we rightly conceive as 
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an important agency in humane culture. The study of 
literature is a form of travel ; it enables us to move about 
freely among the minds of other races ; with this additional 
advantage that^ as Professor Barrett Wendell has happily 
saidj it gives us the power of travelling also in time. We 
become familiar not only with the minds of other races, but 
with the minds of other epochs as well. 

The history of any nation’s literature, 4ihen, is the record 
of the unfolding of that nation’s genius and character under 
one of its most important forms of expression. In this way 
literature becomes at once a supplement to what we ordinarily 
call history and a commentary upon it. History deals mainly 
with the externals of a people’s civilisation, portrays the 
outward manner of their existence, and tells us what they 
did or failed to do in the practical work of the world. But it 
is to their literature that we must turn if we would under- 
stand their mental and moral characteristics, realise what 
they sought and achieved in the world of inner activity, 
and follow through the stages of*their changing fortunes the 
ebb and flow of the forces which fed their emotional energies 
and shaped their intellectual and spiritual life. 


II 

We thus come to a singularly inte»esting and fertile line 
of inquiry — the study of the literature of an age as the ex- 
pression of its characteristic spirit and ideals. 

Even the most casual reader is soon struck by the many 
qualities exhibited in common by writers belonging to the 
same time, no matter how widely these may differ among 
themselves. There is perceptible among them a marked 
family likeness ; or, as Shelley put it, “a general resemblance 
under which their specific distinctions are arranged.” ^ 
We have said that in order to get a clear idea of the salient 
features of Shakespeare’s genius and art it is necessary to 
compare and contrast him with his fellow-playwrights. 
Though in doing this we shall at first be most strongly im- 
pressed by those outstanding elements in his personality 
‘ Preface to Prometheus Unbotmd. 

O 
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wliicii set him altogether apart from men like Marlowe, 
Jonson, Fletcher, Webster, we shall hardly fail presently to 
observe also in how many ways he none the less resembled 
them, as they in turn resembled each other. Taking them 
as a group, and considering alike the matter and texture of 
their work and its form and spixit, we shall find in them a 
predominant and unmistakable common note ; we shall 
feel that these Elizf.bethan dramatists are united by a number 
of elementary characteristics which sharply distinguish them 
as a group from the men of Pope’s time and the men of 
Wordsworth’s time. It is these group-characteristics which 
we have now to investigate if we would grasp the underlying 
principles and the historic significance of that large and 
•hitenseiy fascinating body of work which we call roughly the 
Elizabethan, or, more correctly, the English i^omantic drama, 
and if we would see that work in its vital relationships, not 
with this or that author only — Shakespeare or any other — 
but with the whole social world out of which it came. Hence, 
however nrnch Shakespeare himself as a unit may interest 
us by the distinctive qualities of his individuality, attention 
to these must not be allowed to blind us to the fact that he 
too, like his companions and rivals, was after all the product 
and exponent c^a p^^rticular phase of civilisation and culture, 
and that we may get far into the heart of the conditions and 
tendencies of his time if we devote ourselves to the considera- 
tion of the generic ag well as to the specific aspects of his 
writings. Clear as this principle of historical interpretation 
should be, it may yet be well to illustrate it in a somewhat 
differerit way. If we place Pope side by side with Tennyson 
we shall of course be struck at once by the glaring contrast 
between the two poets, and our first impulse will probably 
be to regard this as merely a contrast of personality in the 
narrowest sense of that word. But as a contrast of personality 
only it cannot be entirely explained. The writings of both 
Pope and Tennyson everywhere bear, mingling with their 
individual qualities, the unmistakable impress of those 
impersonal forces of their respective epochs which combined 
to create what we describe as the Zeitgeist or Time-spirit 
of ' the age of Anne and the Victorian era ; and if we should 
be troubled by any doubt as to the reality and importance of 
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such Time-spirit, it will be dissipated on our observing that 
precisely where the two poets differ most radically from each 
other there they often remind us most distinctly of their con- 
temporaries. Apart from all considerations of individuah 
genius and temper, The Rape of the Lock could hardly have 
been born of the age which produced The Princess, Pope’s 
mock-epic belongs to the days of The Spectator^ Tennyson’s 
medley to those of Charlotte Bronte’s nov>4s and Mrs Brown- 
ing’s Aurora Leigh ; which means that all the vast and far- 
reaching changes in the thought of a hundred years concerning 
women and their place in society and on many other matters, 
have to be taken into account in estimating the difference 
between two works which thus regarded become broadly 
typical of much beyond the individual poets’ characters arxtl 
intentions. In the same way, the Essay on Man and In 
Memoriam express the mood and speculation, the one of an 
epoch of facile and superficial optimism, the other of an epoch 
of heart-searching doubt and spiritual struggle, quite as clearly 
as they set forth respectively the thoughts and feelings of the 
poet-philosophers themselves. Once more, the contrast? be- 
tween Tennyson’s intense love of nature and the conspicuous 
absence of any signs of such love in the town poetry of Pope 
is one that has to be interpreted on a basis than that 

furnished by any consideration of mere personal differences 
of taste and temper. It is a contrast which will be found 
to hold good as between all the po«ts of Tennyson’s time 
as a class and all the poets of Pope’s time as a class. The 
deep feeling for nature which is one of the most marked 
characteristics of our nineteenth century poetry as a whole is 
evidently, then, in large measure the product of a changing 
Time-spirit working more or less uniformly on many different 
minds, and tending at this point to bring them into a certain 
substantial harmony with one another. 

As there is a common racial character in the literary 
productions of any given people, so therefore there is a 
common time-character in the literary productions of such 
people at any given period. A nation’s life has its moods of 
exultation and depression ; its epochs now of strong faith 
and strenuous idealism, now of doubt, struggle, and disillusion, 
now of unbelief and flippant disregard for the sanctities of 
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existence ; and while the manner of expression will vary 
greatly with the individuality of each writer^ the dominant 
spirit of the hour, whatever that may be^ will directly or 
indirectly reveal itself in his work ; since every man, according 
to Goethe’s dictum, is a citizen of his age as well as of his 
country, and since, as Renan put it, one belongs to one’s 
century and race even when one reacts against one’s century 
and race.” 

Thus when we speak of periods o literature — of the litera- 
ture of the age of Pericles or Augustus, of Louis XIV or the 
Revolution, of Elizabeth or Anne or Victoria — ^we have in 
mind something far more important than the establishment 
of such chronological divisions as may be arbitrarily made 
iBr the sake of mere convenience. Such phrases really refer 
to differential characteristics — to those distinctive qualities 
of theme, treatment, manner, spirit, tone, by which the 
literature of each period as a whole is marked, which are 
more or less pronounced in ail the writers of that period, and 
by virtue ef which these ’"^writers, despite their individual 
differences, stand together as a group in contrast with the 
groups formed by the writers of other periods. 

We have, therefore, to study the literature of an age, as 
we study the wri^ing^ of each separate author, as a great body 
of work expressing a common spirit under many diverse 
individual forms. We may of course do this, after the habit of 
many historians of literature, by looking no further than 
literature itself. Our chief object will then be to investigate 
the origin, growth, and decay of literary fashions and tastes, 
the formation of schools, the rise and fall of critical standards 
and ideals, the influence of particular men in initiating fresh 
tendencies and giving a new direction to literature, and 
so on ; keeping meanwhile strictly to the literary phenomena 
themselves, and conceiving of these as explicable by reference 
only to such forces as lie within the field of literary activity. 
Of this narrower method of treatment I shall have something 
more to say presently. But those who care pre-eminently 
for the life which is in literature will scarcely be content to 
rest at this point of view. They will rather press on to examine 
the connection of the literature of the period under considera- 
tion with all the motive forces at work outside literature in 
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ihe society of tlie time, if we ask, for example, Why did our 
English writers produce and English readers enjoy, at the 
end of the sixteenth centuiy, The Faery Queens, at the end of 
the seventeenth, The Hind and the Panther, at the end of the 
eighteenth, the poems of Burns and Cowper ? or, ¥/hy did 
the age of Shakespeare find its main artistic outlet in the 
drama, and whal were the causes which combined in the 
eighteenth century to bring about the define of the drama 
and the rise of the modern form of prose fiction ? or, How 
arc we to account for the general coldness and aridity of the 
literature of Pope^s time, and for the strong and often stormy 
passion which swept into poetry with the development of 
what we call Romanticism ? then we have to seek our 
answers in considerations which carry us far beyond aS* 
questions of literary taste and critical theories. The historian 
of literature may indeed object tliat wth all these remoter 
problems he as a student simply of literature has really nothing 
to do ; that his business is entirely with books as he finds 
them, and with such forces as lie, as I have put it^ within the 
field of literary activity. We need not quarrel with tkose 
who take up such a position ; rather, we may gladly allow 
them to do their owm work in their own way, while we our- 
selves profit to the fullest extent by the At the same 

time we have to insist that the domain of literature cannot 
permanently be thus isolated, and that really to understand 
literature we have continually to get ontt of literature into the 
life by which it is fed. As behind every book that is written 
lies the personality of the man who wrote it, and as behind 
every national literature lies the character of the race which 
produced it, so behind the literature of any period lie the 
combined forces — personal and impersonal — ^which made 
the life of that period, as a whole, what it was. Literature 
is only one of the many channels in which the energy of an 
age discharges itself ; in its political movements, religious 
thought, philosophical speculation, art, we have the same 
energy overflowing into other forms of expression. The 
study of English literature, for example, will thus take us out 
into tke wide field of English history, by which we mean the 
history of English politics and society, manners and customs, 
culture and learning, and philosophy and religion. However 
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diverse tlie characteristics which make up the sum-total of 
the life of an epoch, these, like the qualities which combine 
in an individual, are not, as Taine puts it, merely juxta* 
posed ” ; they are interrelated and interdependent. Our 
aim must therefore be to correlate the literature of any age 
we may take for consideration with all the other important 
aspects of the national activity of the time. In doing this 
we must of cours^> remember that the age in question grew 
out of that which preceded it ; that its own spirit and ideals 
were never fixed or settled, but were on the contrary in a 
continuous process of transformation ; and, above all, that 
many different and often conflicting tendencies (some arising 
in natural reaction against others) are always to be found at 
•“work together in the civilisation of any period. This means 
that we have not only to investigate the literature of any 
given moment in connection with the then existing state of 
society, but have also to follow the movements of literature 
in their connection with contemporaneous movements and 
cross-currents in other regions of life and thought. 

Thus — to take a single illustration only, and this from a 
field which lies very near to the sympathies of every reader — 
the literature of the Victorian era, marvellously rich as it is in 
the range and’^^^raipety of its purely personal interests, will 
gain immensely in significance and value if we study it in 
detail in its relations with the many-sided life and activities, 
with all the great mtellectual and social movements and 
counter-movements, of Victorian England — ^with the growth 
of democracy, humanitarianism, and the zeal for reform ; 
with the enormous progress of science, and the profound 
disturbance of thought produced by this ; with the immense 
industrial changes brought about in large part by the applica- 
tion of science to practical life ; with the resultant struggle 
between materialism and idealism, upon both the theoretical 
and the practical sides ; with the art-revival ; with the 
development of the romantic spirit prompting men to seek 
an imaginative escape into the past ; with the later blending 
of this romantic spirit with the spirit of reform ; and so on. 
Thus studied, Victorian literature, while never for a* moment ^ 
ceding to appeal to us as the varied product of many different 
minds working independently upon the most divergent lines, 
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will be found to exhibit fresh depths of interest and Cleaning 
as a revelation of the thoughts and feelings, the aspirations 
and ideals, the doubts and struggles, the faith and hope, of a 
great, intense, complex, and turbulent period oS our iiistoiy. 


Ill 

From my thus emphasising the immediate and necessary 
connection between the literature of an age and the general 
life out of which it grows it may be inferred that I am to a 
certain extent following the lead of Taine, who attempted 
to interpret literature in a rigorously scientific way by the 
application of his famous formula of the race, the milieu^ an1^ 
the moment ; meaning by race, the hereditary temperament 
and disposition of a people ; by milieu^ the totality of their 
surroundings, their climate, physical environment, political 
institutions, social conditions, and the like ; and by moment, 
the spirit of the period, or of thaf particular stage of national 
development which has been reached at any given lame. 
I must, however, hasten to add that I am no disciple of the 
brilliant French theorist. Suggestive as his. method may be 
when employed carefully and with a fu^l jf^e of its limita- 
tions, it is still clear that it breaks down completely at several 
important points. I do not now dwell upon the fact, which 
must be patent to every reader wh(% takes up his Literary 
History of the English People, that Taine’s interest is in reality 
not in literature as literature, but in literature as a document 
in the history of national psychology, and that thus, sub- 
ordinating as he does the study of literature to the study of 
society, he necessarily approaches the problem of their relation- 
ship from a point of view and with a purpose quite different 
from our own. Setting this consideration aside, I shall 
content myself with indicating two conspicuous defects of his 
method as it directly concerns the student of literature itself. 

According to Taine’s theory, all the individuals of a nation 
at any particular time are to be regarded simply as the 
products of the three great impersonal forces which he evokes 
to account for them ; and thus the study of any author is 
reduced by him to an examination of the manner in which 
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his ge£*iis and work express the combined action of the 
influences which play upon him in common with all his 
fellow-countrymen and contemporaries. The initial error 
in this and it is one that goes far to vitiate it entirely, 

is its neglect of that essential factor of all really great literature 
upon which I have already laid so much stress — the factor 
of personality. In Taine^s hands the individual becomes 
little more than jS. sample of his race and epoch. Thus he 
practically overlooks the individual variation, or the qualities 
which differentiate a man from his surroundings ; and this is 
a fatal mistake, since the greater the genius, the greater and 
the more important the individual variation, the differential 
qualities, are likely to be. It is the minor men of an age in 
•^v'hose work the general spirit of that age is most faithfully 
reflected, and by which it is transmitted with the least amount 
of personal colouring ; a fact which shows that from the 
historical point of view these minor men will always have a 
special interest of their own. The strong man is most himself, 
is most independent of current influences, and it is in its 
application to his work, therefore, that the scientific formula 
will leave most unexplained. “ It has been said that the 
man of genius sometimes is such in virtue of combining the 
temperament dktinctive of his nation with some gift of his 
own which is foreign to that temperament ; as in Shake- 
speare, the basis is English, and the individual gift a flexibility 
of spirit which is not y^ormally English.’’ ^ So with the man 
of genius and the spirit of his time ; we must make the fullest 
allowance for the individual gift, the marked and exceptional 
personal quality, which combines in him with the common 
characteristics of the world to which he belongs ; and unless 
we do this — unless, in other words, we lay hold of precisely 
those features of his genim which are not to be accounted for 
by any reference to his race, surroundings, and period — we 
shall misunderstand him altogether. In the historic study of 
literature, then, we are quite as much concerned with varia- 
tions from the predominant type as with the type itself. After 
investigating in the greatest detail the way in which the forces 
of an age entered as formative factors into the personality 
of any great writer, and helped to give direction and tone to 
^ Jebb, Classical Greek History, u. 29. 
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Ills work, we are still brought back to that which n^ormula 
will elocidatCj and no analysis explain — the ^origiiiab 
mysteriouSj incommunicable element of personal genius itself 
This we must be content to take as we find ^ and how- 
ever wide the lines of our subsequent inquiry, 'It is from this 
that we have to set out as our datum and point of departure. 

In one other most important respect Taine’s theory must 
be pronounced unsatisfactory. Neglecting the individual, 
he naturally neglects personality as an originating force. He 
notes the manner in which the age affects the author ; the 
manner in which the author affects the age he does not note. 
But the relation of literature and life is a double-sided re- 
lation ; while the work of a great author is fed by the com- 
bined influences of Ms epoch, it enters again into that epociP 
as one of its most potent seminal elements. If we cannot 
understand Victorian literature unless we connect it with the 
large social and intellectual movements of Victorian civilisa- 
tion, neither can we understand these movements themselves 
unless we realise how they werS stimulated, o» guided, or 
checked, by contemporary literature. The names of Tenny- 
son and Browning, of Carlyle, and Ruskin, and Dickens — to 
take the most prominent examples only — are the names of 
men who counted enormously in the development of the Time- 
spirit of the world in which they lived. Joi our own study, 
therefore, we must be careful to keep this double-sided 
relationship always in view. We i^iust regard the great 
writer as the creator as well as the creature of his time, and 
while keen to appreciate what the age gave to him, we must be 
equally solicitous to discover what in turn he ga^ !: to the age* 

It is evident, then, that Taine’s attempt to write the 
Literary History of the English People on the basis of a formula 
in which the fundamental element of individuality is practi- 
cally ignored, was necessarily foredoomed to failure, and that, 
in the nature of things, no such scientific treatment of literary 
facts and problems can be other than disappointing, at any 
rate for the student of literature. It remains for us none the 
less to insist on the great interest and importance of the 
stud)fe of literature as literature on the sociological side. It is 
sometimes felt that to take literature in this way is to destroy 
our personal sense of the life in k ; that when adopt the 
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h.istorice'-l method, great books, instead of being enjoyed as 
expressions of individual thought and feeling and master- 
pieces of art, come to be regarded rather as specimens to be 
analysed w<^ih critical disinterestedness, or classified and 
ticketed like "'the bones of dead animals in a museum of 
anatomy. One may well be pardoned for sympathising with 
such a misgiving. At the same time it should now'- be 
apparent that it is’^'eally founded upon a mistaken idea of the 
historic method and its results. To relate literature to the 
whole world of varied activity of which it is one expression, 
is not to destroy its living interest, but to make that interest 
broader and deeper ; without ceasing to be essentially 
individual, literature thus comes to be more comprelien- 
Yivtly human, as a record of the life of man as w’-ell as of the lives 
of men. Moreover, by realizing the relativity of literature 
we gain a point of view from which every aspect of literary 
art becomes quickened for us into fresh significance. Hence- 
forth we need not find any period of literary history wholly 
wanting in <he quality of life. Much of the literature of the 
pasl5^must on our first approach to it necessarily seem to us 
both dull and unattractive — matter for the specialist, not for 
the general student. Thoughts, feelings, ideals change ; the 
fashion of their •^tjerance changes likewise ; chasms yawn 
between us and bygone generations ; and many a book 
which once held its readers spellbound seems a vapid and 
futile thing to us who k^elong to another age, and are touched 
by other modes of passion and other manners of speech. 
Our text-book writers and professional critics seldom acknow- 
ledge this, and by their failure to do so they often discourage 
young and untried students, who are apt to feel that their 
own inability to take a vital and personal interest in many 
books which figure prominently in the annals of literature is 
entirely due to some radical defect in themselves. This is 
not necessarily so. Of even the greater books of the past 
.there are comparatively few which have not suffered more or 
less seriously, while all but the very greatest have suffered 
much, from the changes which are ever going on in life, 
fashion, taste ; and it is at once idle and unwise to attempt 
to deny this fact or to shirk its obvious implications. But it 
‘ is precisely here that the value of what we call the historic or 
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sociological study of literature should become ^parent. 
When we take up the historic point of view, we^an cariw 
every book, even the dullest, back into the life (mi of which 
it originally grew ; we can place ourselves t<^ome extent 
in the relations of its first readers with it ; the result is 
that the rich life-blood of humanity begins once more 

through its long-dead pages. Forms of art, which to us are 
simply archaic — subjects and methods wMcIi can never now 
be revived — suddenly become of interest. If only as a record 
of what men once found potent to move, charm, console, 
inspire — if only as an example of w'-hat once seemed beautifui 
and engaging to them — literature which we might otherwse 
pass over as hopelessly deficient in every element of appeal 
reveals itself as worthy of close and sympathetic attentioiff 
It will live again for us if only by virtue of the life which was 
once in it. 


IV. 

The comparative method, the importance of whidh in 
the study of individual authors has already been recognised, 
becomes of great service when we are dealing with literature 
historically ; but after what I have s ai<^ n discussing the 
relations of literature with the life of the race and age, this 
aspect of our subject hardly calls for elaboration. No one 
who passes from the literature of oiie nation or epoch to 
that of another nation or epoch will fail to be struck by the 
complete change in intellectual and moral atmosphere. Now, 
as the study of literature here as elsewhere means an effort to 
define and correlate phenomena which in casual reading we 
allow to remain vague and unconnected, it will be the 
business of the student as he pursues his inquiries along 
these wider lines, to note carefully and to formulate those 
fundamental differences which are frequently obscured by 
our paramount interest in individual authors, or are at most 
simply taken for granted. He will thus be led, for example, 
to consider the various ways in which the large, permanent 
then^s of literature — love, hatred, jealousy, ambition, men’s 
common joys and sorrows, the problems of life and destiny 
which were already old when literature began, and are as new 
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as ever ‘'^o-day— are taken up and handled, not merely hy 
different yjeat writers, but also by different peoples and at 
different trues. He will observe how now one subject and 
now another ‘.comes to the front, and for a while holds the 
chief place im- story and song, and he will investigate the 
causes of such vbb and flow of interest. He will mark the 
changes in temper, tone, emphasis, perspective, as he follows 
the same motive tlrough its various forms of expression ; the 
motive, say, of the love of man and woman, from Greek 
tragedy to mediaeval romance, from the drama of the age of 
Shakespeare to that of the Res i oration, from the prose 
fiction of the eighteenth to that of the nineteenth century, 
from the English novel to tiiat of contemporary France. 
Tlnd discovering, moreover, that now one vehicle of ex- 
pression and now another is for a time in the ascendant, he 
will endeavour to trace the history of the transformation and 
alternation of the great literary forms — such as the lyric, the 
drama, the novel — under changing conditions and in response 
to shifting conceptions of literary art, as they are freshly 
shaped to ever-varying uses by the masters of different nations 
and of different periods. 

In his exploration of the vast field of study thus opened up 
— a field, it is of almost inexhaustible interest — the 

reader will find one special line of inquiry particularly worthy 
of his attention. 

Even if, our interest ki literature being of the most narrowly 
personal kind, we set out with the purpose of confining 
ourselves to the writings of a single favourite author, we 
are certain sooner or later to discover that we shall never 
properly understand such author if we remain obstinately 
within the limits of his own personality and work. We are 
repeatedly reminded by him of the influence exerted upon 
his thought and style by the thought and style of other men, 
and to estimate him rightly we have to take account of such 
influence, to consider its sources, range, and significance, 
and to measure its extent for good or evil. And if, recog- 
nising the personal forces which helped to shape his character 
and art, we turn, as presently we shall of necessity be kd to 
turn, to the question of his influence upon the thought and 
style of others, we shall come to see that our study of individual 
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authors involves us everywhere in the study of thfXpowei 
exercised by mind upon mind. In precisely the s^ne way, 
in the general evolution of literature^ will the genius of one 
race or age be found to have influenced — sometimes slightly, 
sometimes to the extent of turning it aside fr^^i its natural 
course of development, and of almost destroyyig for a season 
its essential characteristics — the genius of another race or age ; 
and thus, in our reading of the history of lit#rature, we cannot 
go far before we find ourselves committed to the consideration 
of the various tributary streams, small or great, by which the 
literature of each country and each generation has been fed. 
Even the briefest text-book of the literary history of Italy, 
France, or England, will tell us something of the enormous 
changes wrought during the period of the revival of learning«* 
by the enthusiastic study of the classics, which not only 
furnished artistic inspiration and set fresh models and standards 
of taste, but by bringing men into living contact with the 
genius of Greece and Rome, and with a world of thought, 
feeling, and ideals, which was then entirely new to them, 
did much to emancipate their minds from the trammeig of 
effete dogmatism, and to break up the intellectual and 
religious fabric of the Middle Ages. A fact of chief import- 
ance then in the genesis of the modern spir^ and of modern 
literatures at the time of the Renaissan1!!?fi;his influence of 
pagan antiquity alike on form and on thought has to be 
followed through ail their later de’s^elopments as a con- 
stituent agency, varying greatly in the extent and intensity 
of its power, and in the modes of its manifestation, but never 
wholly lost ; and thus the student of the history of literature 
has to inquire where and when it has been in the ascendant, 
and when and where it has waned ; to seek the causes of 
these fluctuations, and to consider how far, at different epochs, 
classicism has proved fruitful of good by stimulating original 
activity and leading men to higher conceptions of art, and 
how far it has been detrimental by paralysing individual 
genius and turning literature into bypaths of pedantic theory 
and lifeless imitation. 

then, in one of the most familiar facts in the history 
of modern literatures we have an illustration of the profound 
influence exerted by the genius and art of one race upon those 
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of races. ^ Another example is furnished by the inter- 

change influence during something like a century and a 
half, firstt!?etween the literatures of France and England, and 
then betwc^vU the literatures of England and Germany. 

Soon afteisthe middle of the seventeenth century a variety 
of circumstan"ps, political and other, combined to bring 
English genius i nder the sway of the genius of France. Thus 
we enter upon w(^at the historian of our literature is accus- 
tomed to describe as the period of French influence. Until 
the time of Charles I,” English literature, in so far as it 
owed anything to external patterns of modern date, had been 
chiefly dependent upon Italy.’’ (The importance of Italian 
culture and art as a force in the English literature of the 
^Renaissance is not, it may be said in passing, quite adequately 
recognised in this sentence.) “ This might have long con- 
tinued but for the decay of Italian letters consequent upon 
the triumph of foreign oppression and spiritual despotism 
throughout the peninsula. France stepped into the vacant 
place. . . « Ere long Frehch ideas of style had pervaded 
EuiPOpe, and approximation to French modes was the 
inevitable qualification for the great mission of human 
enlightenment which was to devolve upon Britain in the 
succeeding centy^^.” ^ Thus the dominant foreign influence 
on our literature, ’Through the great part of the eighteenth 

^ For the sake of brevity I refer to the Hleratures of classical antiquity 
as if they constituted a siy^gle body of work, similar in character and of 
equal importance. To guard against misapprehension I should add that 
this is of course only a conventional and quite uncritical fashion of speech. 
One of the great mistakes in theory and practice down to comparatively 
recent times — as in the age of Boilcau in France and in the age of Pope 
in England — has been the confusion of the original literature of Greece 
with the merely derivative and second-hand literature of Rome, and the 
consequent exaggeration of the claims of the latter. The ** classic ’’ periods, 
so called, of all modern literatures show the fatal results of this error. 
In such periods the immediate source of inspiration has always been the 
literature of Rome ; little has been known of Greek culture, and that 
little has come mainly through the medium of the Latins. Hence the 
discovery of the secret of true Hellenism in the second half of the eighteenth 
century helped greatly, in the hands of such men as Lessing, to destroy the 
tyranny of pseudo-classicism, and to proclaim the gospel of onginaMty** 
against imitation in literary art. 

Garnett, The Age of Dryden, p. 3. 
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century^ was certainly French. By this declaratiof /is not 
at ail meant that we did nothing but ape and iirytate the 
French classics, though they were translated or in^^ome way 
reproduced often enough. What is meant if; that the 
direction and tone of our literature were to g^^darge extent 
imparted by France, then, and just before then,^t the height of 
its Uterary glory. Pope’s work is thorough^ his own, and 
not to be confounded with that of anybo^ else at home or 
abroad ; but in many respects that work would have been 
different had not Boileau, for instance, preceded him. And 
so elsewhere we see deeply impressed the influence of Racine, 
Voltaire, Rousseau.” ^ Here, in the ascendency of this 
French influence, we put our finger, as any historian of 
literature wiU teU us, upon one of the principal causes of the* 
extraordinary transformation which English literature then 
underwent in matter, spirit, and style ; and the English 
literature of the later seventeenth and earlier eighteenth 
centuries cannot therefore be understood without constant 
reference to the literature of Fr^ce. But by the time we 
reach Voltaire and Rousseau (here classed as a French writer), 
we become aware of a fact not touched upon in the above 
quotation, but of very great significance for ^students of both 
French and English literatures — that another current of 
influence was now flowing fast and sfPSng in a reverse 
direction, or from England into France. A period of pro- 
nounced Anglomania had begun, andjthe French mind was 
pow busy absorbing English ideas and speculations on many 
subjects — on religion, philosophy, society, politics, and even 
the forms of literature. Voltaire’s three years of exile in 
England are rightly described by Gondorcet as of European 
importance, because it was by this direct contact with English 
life and thought that his spirit was first awakened to a sense of 
his mission as the apostle of intellectual liberty. ‘‘ Voltairism 
may be said to have begun from the flight of its founder from 
Paris to London. This . . . was the decisive hegira, from 
which the philosophy of destruction in a formal shape may 
be held seriously to date.” ^ Rousseau and Diderot alike 
derive;^ much of their philosophy from thinkers like Locke, 

^ J. W. Hales, Folia Liiiercarta, pp. 294, 295. 

® John Morley, VoUairef p. 44. 
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and o their literary inspiration from sncli men as Richardson 
and Lii^p, and from the whole domestic iiiovement in English 
letters wll^ich these represented. And among the other great 
French wh^ers of the period preceding the Revolution hardly 
one could named whose work docs not exhibit the most 
unmistakable "|vidence of his profound indebtedness to Eng- 
land. English literature was, in fact, as Hcttner has said/ 
the real starting^oint of the whole European movement of 
enlightenment in the eighteenth century and of the literature 
to which this movement gave birth. It was through their 
French interpreters, indeed, that English ideas became 
European and practically effective.^ But if we are to follow 
the history of the revolutionary movement at large on the 
intellectual side, and of the rise and spread of revolutionary 
ideas and of the revolutionary spirit in literature, it is with 
England and English writers that we have to begin. Thus in 
the literatures of France and England from the middle of the 
seventeenth century to the close of the eighteenth, we shall 
find a continual revela tiofi of the influence exerted, now on 
this side and now on that, by one national genius upon 
another ; and thus, for the full comprehension of either 
French or English literature during this period, it is evident 
that they must Jj^tudied together. 

Equally inteiSahg will be the inquiry into the literary 
relations of England and Germany in the second half of the 
eighteenth century, jjarticularly in respect of their reciprocal 
influences in the development of Romanticism. Here, in the 
first place, we shall have to note that, as men like Bodmer 
and Lessing will show us, English literature was a main power 
in the emancipation of Germany from the long tyranny of 
French modes and of pseudo-classicism, and thus in turning 

^ Literaturgeschichte des achtzehntm JahrhundertSy p. 9. 

* “ The literature of France has been to England what Aaron was to 
Moses, the expositor of great truths, which would else have perished for 
want of a voice to utter them with distinctness. , . . The great discoveries 
in physics, in metaphysics, in political science, are ours. But scarcely any 
foreign nation except France has received them from us by direct com- 
munication. Isolated in our situation, isolated by our manners, we found 
truth, but we did not impart it. France has been the interpreter 'between 
England and mankind. In the time of Walpole, this process of inter- 
pretation was in full activity.” — ^Macaulay, Essay on Wdpok 
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German genius inward upon itself and in preparing / le way 
for the rise of a truly national literature. Then we e,^;cer upon 
a period of rapidly developing Romanticism, dur ng which 
the wild enthusiasm of young Germany ’’ for those English 
writers who had already caught up and ^|*kpressed the 
romantic spirit is everywhere felt as a pred;hminant force, 
I am not now writing the history of Englii^h' influence upon 
German literature at this time, but am%imply trying to 
exhibit the interest of this history ; and it will therefore be 
quite enough for my purpose if I point out how Percy’s 
Rehques of Ancient English Poetry stimulated the study of folk- 
poetry and the preference for the natural to the artificial in 
verse, and how, inspired by them, Burger wrote his ballads 
and Herder produced his Stimmen der Volker, and formulated^ 
his theory of the essential superiority of ‘ popular ’ poetry 
to all the productions of refinement and art ; how Mac- 
pherson’s Ossian fired the imagination with grandiose visions 
of a past world which had known nothing of the petty con- 
ventions and restraints of ' civilization,’ and thus gave a 
fresh impetus to the movement for a “ return to natuie 
initiated by Rousseau ; how Shakespeare became the god of 
the idolatry of those who had cast down the graven images 
of the artificial drama, was proclaimed by Lessing as a new 
standard of dramatic art, and taken by ^ethe and Schiller 
as model and master. These few illustrations will suffice to 
exemplify the extraordinary sway of Ei^iish literature in the 
earlier stages of developing German Romanticism. But ere 
long the counter-current set in, and Germany began to 
return with interest what she had borrowed from England. 

Whatever Germany owed to us at that time of its so splendid 
regeneration,” writes Prof, Hales, “ it repaid us, and still 
repays us, good measure, pressed down and shaken together, 
and running over ” ; and a part reason for this is indicated 
in the fact that “ the German impulse harmonised with 
impulses that were already permeating England, and to these 
it gave a stronger force and more successful action.” ^ Much 
of the influence which the great English romantic writers 
derive^ directly from their English predecessors was thus 
^‘combined with the influences which came originally from 

^ Folia LiUerarta^ p. 206. 

D 
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the saisie sources, but were now transmitted to them by those 
Germai>3 who had first been inspired by English masters ; 
as in the\iease of Scott, w’-hose poetic genius w^as aroused both 
by Percytt Reliques and by the ballads which Burger had 
written unaS'r the impulse of Percy, and whose novels are in 
part to be trrfced to Goethe’s Goetz von Berlichingen^ itself an 
offspring of SJakespearean enthusiasm. Hence if English 
genius was an infportant factor in the development of romantic 
German literature, German genius in its turn was an im- 
portant factor in the development of romantic English litera- 
ture ; and to trace out the interplay of influences, to estimate 
the value of the lendings and the borrowings between the two 
peoples, would evidently prove a line of inquiry rich in interest 
and fruitful of results. 

Less important than the influence of one nation’s genius 
upon another, but still important, is that which from time to 
time is exerted on the themes, temper, and fashions of literature 
by the genius of some past age. This has already been 
exemplified by what has^ been said about the influence of 
p^an antiquity, which might indeed have been treated under 
the present head. Apart from this, the most interesting 
illustration of the phenomenon in question is undoubtedly 
the imaginative revival of the ‘ romantic ’ past, which began, 
roughly speakin^about the middle of the eighteenth century, 
and the power of which, though it reached its culmination 
and partly spent its^f in the great romantic outburst of the 
first three decades of the nineteenth century, has still been 
conspicuous in nearly all European literatures ever since. 
For something like a hundred and fifty years, and especially . 
during what is often termed the Augustan ” period of 
literature, general critical taste in England, largely moulded, 
as we have said, on the principles of the dominant French or 
pseudo-classic school, was in revolt against the whole spirit 
and method of pre-Restoration literature. So little aflflnity 
was there between the temper and ideals of the early eighteenth 
century and those of the Elizabethan epoch or the Middle 
Ages that men for the most part turned away contemptuously 
from Chaucer and Spenser, treated Shakespeare as^.a rude 
genius totally wanting in refinement and art, and found iif 
the word gothic,” which they used as synonymous with 
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barbarous, a term of sweeping condemnation for r natever 
failed to satisfy the requirements of their new creed. The 
change from the temper thus revealed to that of tt j romantic 
period, with its enthusiastic admiration for pr'^tisely those 
gothic qualities which had formerly been spurn/;'!! or ridiculed, 
was not, as I have already insisted, a chang(f 'only in literary 
taste ; it was correlated, as part cause andrpart effect, "with 
various broad and comprehensive movements in life at large 
and with a general change in men’s attitude to things. But 
in literature itself it was marked, among other ways, by a 
number of revivals — the revival of Spenser, the revival of 
Shakespeare, the revival of the old ballads — and by a return 
of the imagination to the Middle Ages with their romance, 
their chivalrous idealism, their supernaturaiism. Classic^ 
antiquity had been reborn in the fifteenth century ; the 
Middle Ages were reborn in the eighteenth. And so large a 
place does this mediseval or gothic Renaissance fill in the 
history of Romanticism from the time of Walpole, Ghatterton, 
and Percy to that of Coleridge and Scott, and onward again 
to Ruskin, Rossetti, the Pre-Raphaelites, and William Mofxis, 
that historians of literature and art often confound the two, 
and treat mediaevalism not only as a large feature of Romanti- 
cism, but even as entirely synonymous an^ co-extensive with 
it. This is indeed a mistake ; but the fact that it is so fre- 
quently and so naturally made serves to bring out the only 
points with which we are now concerned — the influence of 
the genius of the Middle Ages as expressed in their poetry, 
art, and religion, in some of the most important developments 
of modern literature, and the wide interest which this subject 
therefore possesses as a special theme for study. 


V 

Yet one other aspect of the historical study of literature 
may be indicated — the historical study of style. This is, 
perhaps, too technical a line of inquiry to appear at the outset 
very Attractive to any but the specialist, but the general 
student may still be encouraged to give it some attention, 
since he will soon find that it has its broader as well as its 
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moFe\cprely teclinical interest. On the principle already 
laid that style, properly conceived, is not an accidental 

or arbitr^ feature of literature, but an organic product of 
vital forced some consideration of the larger movements of 
style from to age, and of their significance, of the causes, 
literary and ^Ara-iiterary, which have combined to bring 
them about, aljd of their connection with corresponding 
changes in the imuer life of literature, will come to constitute 
an almost necessary part of our study of the literature of any 
given period. Whatever affects the inner life of literature 
will both directly and indirectly affect at the same time that 
outer organism which the inner life fashions for its manifesta- 
tions. Thus, in the way in which he expresses himself no 
less than in what he has to express, every individual author 
will betray something of his affiliations with his age ; and 
the form of his work, like the substance and tone of it, will, 
however personal to himself, find its place in the history of 
those comprehensive movements which, diversely as they 
may be represented in tile writings of different men, are 
mewements nevertheless in which they are all involved. In 
what has been said about style as an index of personality all 
this has indeed been implied. To insist that Carlyle could 
never have written as he did had he been born into the age 
of Addison, thatTiis prose is of the " romantic,’ not of the 
‘ classic ’ kind, that it everywhere bears the unmistakable 
impress of those Gern^ian influences of which we have recently 
spoken, is to indulge in mere commonplaces of criticism. 
But if these are facts too familiar to need elaborate restate- 
ment, their meaning must not be obscured by their familiarity. 
They show us that, individual as it is to the point of extra- 
vagance and mannerism, Carlyle’s style does not wholly defy 
classification or stand outside the lines of historic development, 
but that, on the contrary, it was in part a product of the 
forces of his time and place and has to be considered therefore 
in its relations with them. 

In order to bring out the larger interest of the historic 
study of style I will suggest an illustration which, I think, 
should appeal even to students who may care little for {details 
of mere technique. It is usual, as a glance at any text-book'" 
will teU us, to take the Restoration as the starting-point of 
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an entirely new order of things in the formal evolution ^of our 
prose literature» The Restoration/’ as Mattlie\^)/ Arnold 
puts it, raarhs the real moment of birth of or ' modem 
English prose. It is by its organism — an organi^'m opposed 
to length and involvement, and enabling us to b^^rdear, plain, 
and short — that English prose after the Restoration breaks 
with the style of the times preceding it, find^-- the true law of 
prose, and becomes modern ; becomes, in i^pite of superficial 
differences, the style of our own day.” That this statement, 
while in certain respects a little too emphatic and uncom- 
promising, is still substantially correct, any reader can readily 
convince himself by comparing a page out of Hooker, or 
Clarendon, or Milton’s Areopagitica, with a page out of E^den, 
or Defoe, or Addison.\/The writing of the men of the latter 
group will strike him at once as characteristically modern ; 
in structural principles, theirs is the kind of prose we still use ; 
occasional archaisms will not prevent us from recognising 
that our own style stands in the direct line of descent from it. 
The prose of the earlier writers mentioned, on the other hand^ 
is, it will be equally obvious, not our present all ; often 
splendid in diction and various in its harmonies, it is for our 
taste altogether too cumbrous, unwieldy, and involved ; it 
is manifestly built upon structural principlesjadically different 
from those which form the basis of our own prose writing. 
Now, how are we to interpret this transformation of prose 
style in the period of its great metamoasphosis ? how explain 
substitution of the new prose which was rapidly taking shape 
in the closing decades of the seventeenth century for the old 
prose which had hitherto remained in almost undisputed 
possession of the field ? It seems a much easier and more 
natural thing to write in the style of Addison than in the 
style of Milton, because Addison’s prose is the artistic develop- 
ment of real speech, while Milton’s is scarcely nearer to real 
speech than is his blank verse, and is in fact at its best when 
in his own phrase it soars a little ” into the higher regions 
of eloquence and imagination. Why was it that the secret of 
naturalness and simplicity had thus far eluded our greatest 
masteis ? and why did it become an open secret, free to even 
the smallest men, in the generation immediately following 
Milton’s death ? Well, the history of the formation and 
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establishment of the new prose after the Restoration will, as we 
shall discover, carry ns far afield into the j^onsidera lion 
of many^-*cO"Operating causes, some of them at first sight 
too remot' from the question in hand to have had any 
bearings uf'^n it ; among which may be mentioned, by 
way of illus£^'ation : — the change from the poetic to the 
critical temper\*^*which was one of the most noteworthy char- 
acteristics of the time ; the spread of the spirit of common sense, 
of the love of definiteness and perspicacity, and of the hatred 
of the pedantic and obscure ; the growth of science which 
greatly aided the general movement towards precision and 
lucidity ; ^ the eminently practical purposes to which prose 
was now largely turned as an instrument of argument, per- 
suasion, satire, in an age of unceasing political and religious 
controversy ; the rise of a larger and more miscellaneous 
public to be addressed, and of the resulting influence of the 
general reader, of women, of the coffee-house and the draw- 
ing-room ; the desire for the de-specialisation and popularisa- 
tion of knowledge ; the demand which thus grew up for that 
kiead of writing which could be easily produced to meet 
the interests of the hour and as easily understood and enjoyed 
by those for whom it was intended ; the consequent output 
of a mass of pamphlets and of periodical literature in which 
the element of journalism and the pen of the ready writer are 
everywhere apparent ; and — a point already noted — the 
influence of France, -whose prose furnished to those who were 
thus prepared to appreciate its virtues and receive its guid- 
ance, an established model of just the qualities they were 
now most anxious to seek — ease, lucidity, sobriety, grace/^ 
It is manifest, therefore, that the great changes which our 
^ Sprat pointed out how the Royal Society (incorporated by charter 
from Charles II in 1662) had directly affected English style by exacting 
“ from ail their members a close, naked, natural way of speaking ; positive 
expressions ; clear senses ; a native easiness j bringing all things as near 
the mathematical plainness as they can” {History of the Royal Society). 
That, imder the influence of the critical spirit of the time, much attention 
was now given to details of style is well illustrated by the formation of a 
Committee, of which Dryden, Cowley, Sprat, and Waller were members, 
** to settle the language after the fashion of the French Academy.” ^ 
^Schlosscr notes the importance of the fact that the writers of the 
early eighteenth century “ began to work for a very different public from 
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prose underwent during the ages of Dryden and /.ddisoiij 
and which had their parallels in analogous chanj-^js in the 
texture and form of verse, are to be understood onh when they 
are studied in their connection with contemporary changes 
in the inner life of literature and with the whc^e complex of 
forces by which these were brought about. /''And similarly, 
if, passing from the early eighteenth to th^-early nineteenth 
centur)% we observe that a strong reacticfe had now set in 
against the limitations of the classic tradition in style — that in 
the hands of men like Wilson and De Quincey, and later, 
Carlyle and Ruskin, prose sought a freer movement, fuller 
harmonies, greater richness, warmth, and colour ; then the 
development of this ‘ romantic ’ prose is once more to be 
considered in relation with the evolution of literature in general® 
— that is, with the romantic movement in ail its varied phases, 
and with the many streams of influence by which this was fed. 

Much, of course, might be added on this point. But enough 
has, I think, been said to make good my contention that 
the historic study of style, thus Tbroadly conceived, like the 
personal study of it, has plenty to interest the reader for whom 
the ordinary study of rhetoric would be barren of attraction. 


VI 

In the foregoing pages I have triad to indicate some of 
the main lines of literary study, taking what seems to me 

that of tlieir predecessors. They attempted to make easy, pleasant, and 
accessible all that had previously been regarded as serious, difficult, and 
unattainable ” {History of the Eighteenth Century, I. 26). Addison, it will be 
remembered, was “ ambitious to have it said of” him “ that he had brought 
philosophy out of closets and libraries, schools and colleges, to dwell in 
clubs and assemblies, at tea-tables and coffee-houses” {Spectator, No. 10). 
The hatred of narrow specialism — of pedantry, as it was currently called — 
which pervades much of the literature of the time, is directly expressed 
in the Memoirs of Martinus Scriblerus, in parts of Gulliver^s Travels, and in 
many passages in The Dmciad ; the other side of it is illustrated in such 
attempts at the popular treatment of things hitherto handled scholastically 
as will be found in Pope’s Essay on Criticism, Essay on Mm, and “ drawing- 
room ” version of Homer. The general effect of all this on prose style will 
be evident. 
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the iiamjrai course, by beginning with the primary intcicoi 
of literauure, which is the personal interest, and working 
from that^nto the wider fields of social and historical inquiry. 
But though we have followed our subject as it branches out 
in various ditections, our business has thus far been expressly 
limited to the 0<i?ntent and interpretative power of literature— 
to the thought And feeling embodied in it, and to its many- 
sided relationship" wdth life ; and even when we have paused 
to deal with questions of style, it has been with style in its 
general and not in its technical aspects. It remains for us 
now to touch upon the interest which literature possesses when 
approached from an entirely different point of view. 

One essential characteristic of any piece of liteiature is, as 
^we said at the outset, that, whatever its theme, it yields 
esthetic pleasure by the manner in which such theme is 
handled. Beyond its intellectual and emotional content, 
therefore, and beyond its fundamental quality of life, it 
appeals to us by reason of its form. This means that literature 
is a fine art, and that, like all fine arts, it has its own law’s and 
conditions of workmanship. And as these laws and conditions, 
like the laws and conditions of all arts, may be analysed and 
formulated, one other phase of literary study is obviously the 
study of literary technique. 

It is of course no part of our purpose here to attempt the 
task of analysis and formulation. All that falls within 
the proper limits of<»>our plan is to suggest some lines of 
investigation in this new and vast region of inquiry. 

Our point of departure is the broad fact that whatever 
connects itself with workmanship — ^with method and treat- 
ment, form and style — ^wili now, in the technical study of 
literature, become of interest for its own sake ; as all such 
details become of interest for their own sakes in the study of 
other arts. 

If, for example, we are studying the plays of Shakespeare, 
or Spenser’s Faerj Queene, or Tennyson’s Idylls of the King, or 
a novel of Dickens or Thackeray, we may for a long while 
be quite contented to take these works as they stand, and 
to enjoy them for their human qualities, their power, beauty,^ 
and meaning. But there wdil presently come a time when 
we shall feel prompted to follow the dramatist, or the poet, 
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or the novelist into Ms workshop, and to study Ms^^ork in 
the making— to watch the ]>rocesses and examine the methods 
by which the results we have been enjoying in the completed 
piece of art were achieved. Every stage in the history of 
play, poem, or rio^’’el, from raw material to finished product, 
will now come in for scrutiny ; we shall obser^'^i the conditions 
under which the given work was wrougw; the technical 
difficulties which the artist had to encoumer ; the way in 
which these difficulties were met and the extent to which 
they were overcome ; the effects which he designed to obtain 
and the measure of his success in obtaining them ; and fi'om 
the consideration of these and other such points we shall pass 
naturally to a critical judgment upon the qualities of his 
work as a piece of literature — upon its merits and defects, its* 
power and limitations, when regarded simply as drama, or 
poem, or novel. We shall thus be led further to inquire into 
the principles of the arts of drama, poetry, and prose fiction, 
and to an investigation of the sources, significance, and value 
of the standards by which these arts have been tried. 

Many things, moreover, in any piece of literature which 
to the ordinary reader may seem of quite secondary import- 
ance or which he may even ignore altogether, will now be 
found to press for attention. Among the first questions, for 
instance, that will be likely to arise in connection with any 
work we may take up for technical study is that of its literary 
genealogy and antecedents. It is opeB to every one to enjoy 
to the full the earlier plays of Shakespeare without troubling 
himself to consider the condition of the stage at the time they 
were produced or the dependence of their author upon the 
guidance of those who had brought the English drama to 
the point of development which it had reached at the be- 
ginning of his career. But Shakespeare’s plays are not 
isolated phenomena, nor was Shakespeare himself (as, owing 
to our habit of detaching him from his surroundings, we are 
too apt to assume) a great initiator in dramatic forms and 
methods. He began to write imder the powerful influence 
of Lyly in comedy and of Marlowe in both tragedy and 
jiiroMcle-drama ; and the study of his earlier work thus 
necessarily involves an inquiry into the extent of bis in- 
debtedness to those two writers who, however much he may 
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have bettered their instruction, may without exaggeration 
be descrt^^ed as liis masters in the art of dramatic composition. 
Again, if i’;e are taking up the study of Pmadise Losty we may 
begin by reading it as the expression of Milton’s personality 
and philosophy of life, and, viewed historically, as the poetic 
masterpiece oft^English puritanism. Having so read it, we 
may next go on^Xo consider its general qualities as a poem — 
its imaginative p\>wes, descriptive power, dramatic power, 
its merits and defects as a narrative, the splendour and range 
of its imagery, the majesty, beauty, and variety of its versilica- 
tion ; and so on. But instead of finding that these matters 
exhaust its critical interest, we shall rather discover, sooner 
or later, that they lead us on to a different class of questions. 

^ Milton’s poem belongs in plan and structure to a particular 
and well-defined kind of poetry — to the kind which we call 
‘ epic ’ poetry ; it was written by a man of enormous 
scholarship v^ho sought to make his own work accord with 
the technical principles of the great epics of classical antiquity, 
and who not only adopted these as his models, but also 
drew continually upon them for various details — incidents, 
metaphors, similes, turns of speech. Paradise Lost has there- 
fore to be studi<?d as an example of the epic ; its plan and 
composition have to be examined from the standpoint of 
epic art ; it has in particular to be compared with its acknow- 
ledged models. Milton’s indebtedness to literature in a 
wider sense has also be considered — to the Bible, the Greek 

dramatists, Ariosto, Tasso, Spenser ; and while his countless 
borrowings are duly noted, special attention will have to be 
paid to the use to which these borrowings are put by the 
greatest of plagiarists,” and to the skill with which he adapts 
them and so makes them his own. In much the same way 
we may study with almost equal advantage the genealogy and 
literary antecedents of such poems as The Faery Queene and the 
Idylb of the King. 

Of this more technical kind of literary inquiry, the aspects 
and bearings of which are manifestly too numerous and 
varied for anything like exhaustive treatment in so brief a 
survey as ours, one further illustration may be taken from £}|,e 
plays of Shakespeare. ^ 

If we are dealing with King John^ Macbeth, Julius Casar^ 
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Othello^ As Tou Like It^ our first business will of course be v/ithi 
these dramas themselves and as they stand — the finished 
products of the master’s genius and skill ; and if we choosCj 
we may continue to regard them in their completed state only^ 
and to set at nought all questions which would carry us 
beyond the finished product into considers fions of genesis^ 
external history, matter, technique. Buy when w'e have 
once become deeply interested in Shakespeare and his art. 
we shall certainly find ourselves tempted to give such 
questions at least a share of our attention. Even in the 
smallest details of his method — ^in such recondite problems, 
for example, as those of his management of the element of 
dramatic time, and the significance of the alternations of 
verse and prose in the dialogue of most of his plays — we shalf 
discover something which will repay exploration ; while a 
specially attractive and fertile field of study will be opened 
up in the comparison of the dramas as we have them with the 
raw material out of which they were made. Shakespeare, 
as every one knows, rarely troubled himself to devise a plot 
outright, but commonly helped himself freely to such th«mes 
and incidents, wherever found, as he felt he could turn to 
good service. Thus King John is a rifacimentg of an older play, 
Macbeth is based on the narrative of Holinshed’s Chronicles^ 
Julius C(Bsaf on Plutarch’s lives of Brutus, Caesar, and Antony, 
Othello on an Italian novella^ As Tou Like It on a prose romance. 
As in each of these cases Shakespeaae worked in the main 
on themes and characters which he had taken over from 
others, the question of his manipulation of his borrow^ed 
subjects is one which it is scarcely possible to avoid. Here 
and there a reader may perhaps be inclined to object that this 
question has really nothing to do with the study of Shake- 
speare himself, and that om* real business should be with the 
plays, with what we have termed the finished products, and 
not with the details of their composition. But to this ob- 
jection a twofold answer may be returned. In the fiirst place, 
the study of Shakespeare’s use of his sources — the considera- 
tion of what he did with the stories he chose for dramatic 
^|a»aaiient, how he adapted them to his own puiposes, where 
he changed, what he omitted, what he added — must be in 
itself extremely interesting and suggestive, for so we may 
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get very close indeed to the principles which governed k*? 
woi'kmaiisliip and the self-imposed lav/s which lie obeyed. 
And secondly, such a study must of necessity throw a flood 
of fresh light on the plays themselves and there Oire increase 
greatly our intelligent enjoyment of them. To follow Shake- 
speare in his tr^roformation — often little less than miraculous 
—of the rough "iHaterial on which he worked, to note the 
results of his hiiri^anising touch up6n it, to be led in this 
way to appreciate his psychological insight and his technical 
skill ; all this is not merely to gratify our cmiosily in regard 
to questions which might just as well be left alone, and "it is 
certainly not to be misled from the true highway of literary 
study into narrow bypaths of pedantic investigation. It is 
•one of the best of all possible helps to the real comprehension 
of Shakespeare’s greatness, and therefore one of the best of all 
possible ways to get into vital contact with the essential 
principles of his art. 

Twice already we have spoken of the study of style, dealing 
with its interest first on the personal side and then on the 
historical side. We have now to add that there is a third 
way in which style may be studied and to which we are 
brought round by the view of literature as an art, which we 
are now emphasising — the technical or rhetorical way. 
That this way will have much attraction for the genera! 
student of literature in contradistinction to the rhetorical 
specialist, I do not suggest. Yet even for the general student 
it should not be without its value. Experts, leaving out 
of the discussion all question of that purely personal quality 
which, as we conceive it, is fundamental, have drawn up for 
us various lists of the elements which should combine in the 
making of a good style. There are the intellectual elements — 
the precision which arises jfrom the right use of the right 
words ; the lucidity which results from the proper dis- 
position of such proper words in the formation of sentences ; 
propriety, or the harmony which should exist between the 
thing said and the phrasing of it ; and so on. There are 
the emotional elements of force, energy, suggestiveness, or 
the eluents by which a writer conveys not only his theuoi^ 
but ^ his feeling, stimulating in his reader sentiments 
passions akin to his own, and calling up vivid pictures of 
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things he wishes his reader to see with him. There are the 
^esthetic elements of musicj, grace^ beauty, charm, which 
make a style a pleasure in itself apart from the thought and 
feeling of which it may be the vehicle. This kind of analysis 
might of course be carried to almost any extent, but to 
pursue it further would be to overpass the line of demarcation 
which, wherever it is drawn, has to be d^wn somewhere 
between the study of literature and the 4tudy of rhetoric. 
How far in our own study of literature we may find it profit- 
able to apply to the style of any great writer the abstract 
standards which the rhetorician proposes, is a question which 
must be left to each individual student to decide for himself. 
But it should be evident that if the rhetorician, looking at 
siyle simply as style, undertakes to analyse its elements and 
to estimate its merits and shortcomings without reference to 
the personality behind it, we, as students of literature, are 
not called upon, nor are we in the least likely, to do so. For 
us, the intellectual, emotional, and aesthetic qualities of any 
man’s writings will relate themsSives at bottom to all the 
personal qualities of his genius and character ; and ^ thus <the 
technical study of his style will become an aid in our more 
systematic study of the individuality embodied in his work. 

This remark suggests the important general principle that 
though the study of literary technique is in the hands of 
scholastic critics loo often divorced from the study of literature 
in its personal and historical aspects, need not and should 
not be so divorced. If the art of literature may be taken by 
itself as subject-matter for analysis and discussion, it can also 
be connected directly with the substance and human meaning 
of literature, and indeed treated as supplementary to these. 
In this way, while, as we have said, everything connected 
with workmanship — ^method, treatment, form, style — ^may be 
considered for the interest they possess for their own sakes, 
it is not for their own sakes only that we shall be contented to 
consider them. In fact, the further we go with our own study 
the more keenly we shall be likely to feel that any attempt to 
separate the art of literature from the life of literature must, 
botl^ ^ Qm the side of the art and from the side of the life, be 
"'satisfactory. 

To this consideration another of even greater importance 
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has to be added. The art of the artist is to hide the art, and 
the business of the critic is to find it again. But we must be 
on our guard lest in our search for the art the true results of 
the art may be lost for us. Analysis must not be allowed to 
outrun its proper purpose and to become an end in itself; 
if we are right in considering how a great piece of literature 
has come to be\yhat it is, it is still with the work as it is that 
we have mainly ^to do. To stand before a picture and to 
forget its totality of quality and effect as a picture in the 
interest which the method and technique of the painter may 
arouse, is to confuse the means of artistic study with the end 
which should always be kept in view. So it is with the study 
of a piece of literary art ; for here too the ultimate secret 
of its power over us must be sought in our own personal 
apprehension, not of the artist’s methods in the creation of 
its life and beauty, but in the life and beauty themselves. 
And thus we come round to emphasise once again one of 
the elementary principles with which we started. Good 
reading is better than all ^scholarship, and the cultivation of 
the art of good reading infinitely more important than all the 
acquisitions of scholastic learning. The study of literature 
in all its phases and details may be so planned and conducted 
as to render our enjoyment of literature ampler and richer. 
If it does this, its justification is incontestible. If it fails to do 
this, then, whatever else it accomplishes, it misses its true 
purpose* 
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The Study of Poetry 

I. Ihe Nature and Elements of Poetry, W hat is Poetry ? — Some 
Definitions — Some Elements of Poetry — Poetry as a Form of 
Art — Poetry and Metre — The Significance of Rhythm — ^Rhythm a 
Natural V chicle of Poetic F eeling. Poetry as an Interpretation, of Life, 

Poetry and Science — Poetic Truth — Fidelity^ to Fact in Poetry — 
The Pathjstic Fallacy — ^The Poetic Use of^^Scientific Know- 
ledge — Anothe^ Aspect of Poetic Truth — Poetry the Complement 
of Science, ftl. Poetry as Revelation, Poetry and Life — The Reveal- 
ing Power of Poetry — The tJltimateSjgaidard of Greatness in 
Poetry — Didacticism in Poetry. JStTike ^Classification of Poetry, 
The Two Great Divisions of Poetiy — ^'Subjective Poetry — Its 
Simpler Forms -r- Meditative and Philosophical Poetry — 

— — Other Kinds of Subjective Poetry — Objefctive 

Poetry — The Ballad The ^pic — The Metrical Romance — 
Other Kinds of Narrative Poetry ^ Dramatic Poetry.^ V. The Study 
of Poetic Form. The Elements of English Metre Metrical Varia- 
tion — Characteristics of Different Metres — Rime — Stanzas — 
Blank Verse — ' Other Aspects of Poetic Technique. The Study 
of Poetry and the Appreciation of Poetry, The Study of Poetry — The 
Appeciation of Poetry. 

W ERE we^ c hallen ge d to answer off-ha nd ^he gite stion, 
What" Is poe^? most of us would probably be 
inclined to’^vade it with the words which St Augustine once 
used in reference to other matters — “ If not asked, I know ; 
if you ask me, I know not.’’ A cer tai n instinctive sense of 
what constit utes ppeti y we all have ; but to translate this int o 
ex^t'^^Tnnguage ^sgem s difficult, i f not im possible. Nor, I 
imaym el"'fe3r wd^'be likely to find much practical help in 
’*S^mthe mqsjt^^^careful consideration of die innumerable 
iidefinitions [whicE)from time to time have been offered by 
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critic^ ^iid by poets themselves. A^few of these 

may be quoted by way of illustration. 

Poetry, says Johpson^ i^'^metrical^cpmposition ” ; ^ it is 
the art of uniting^ pleasure with truth by callingjmagiiialibltr 
to_th£53p^q|2oSq^ and its essence ’’ is invention/*^ 
What is poetfy,” asks Mill, but the thought and woi'ds in 
which emotion^ spontaneously embodies itself? ’’ ^ “ By 
poetry,” says IN^caulay, we mean the art of employing 
words in such a manner as to produce an illusion on the 
imagination, the art of doing by means of words what the 
painter does by means of colours.”^ Poetry,, .declares 
Carlyle, we will call M'us icM^TbpjigM-^'^ Poetr)?, says 
Shelle^ in^a general ^ nse m ay be dciincd...as the expjession 
oflKlmaginaHon^ it is, s ays ^Hazliita the lan|y ua.ge .of jhe 
im agma fion'^n d the passions ” ; ® says Leigh Hunt, the 
utterance of a passion for truth, beauty, and power, 
embodying and illustrating its conceptions by imagination 
and fancy, and modulating its language on the principle of 
variety in unity.” ^ In CToleridg c^s view, poetry is the anti- 
t! >esis of sc ience^ haying for its immediate object pleasure, not 
truth ; ^®*Jin Wordsworth ’^s phrase, it “ is the breath and finer 
spirit of all krrowiedge,” and the impassioned expression 
which is in the countenance of ail science.” According to 
Matthew Arnold, it is simply the most delightful and ^ 
perfect form of utterance that human words can reach ” ; 
it is nothing less than the most perfect speech of man, that 
in which he comes nearest to being able to utter the truth ” ; 
it is ‘‘ a criticism of life under the conditions fixed for such a 
criticism by the laws of poetic truth and poetic beauty.” 

^ Dictionary. ^ Life of Milton. ® Life of Walter, 

* Thoughts on Poetry and its Varieties^ in Dissertations and Discussions^ voL I. 

® Essay on Milton, ** Heroes and Hero-Worships Lecture iii. 

’ Defence of Poetry. ® Lectures on the English FoeiSs i* 

® Imagination and Farwy, i. 

Lectures and Motes on Shakspere and other English Poets, and Biographia 
Lifercm, chapter xiv. " — 

Preface to second edition of Lyrical Ballads, 

The French Play in London, in Mixed Esscys, 

18 Wordsworth, in Essays in Criticism, second series, 

** The Study of Poetry, in Esscys in Criiicism, second series. 
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Ac cording to_._ Edgar...Allan Poe, it is the rhythmic creation 
of^heamty ^ accordingloTIeEre, ‘‘ a vent for oWrcterged 
feeling or a full imagination.'’ ^ It expresses, says Doyle, cmr 
dissatisfaction with what is present and dose at hand.” ® 
Ruskin, defines it as the suggestion, by the ima g ination, o f 
noble.^gmun3iT^tE^ 4 Pro^ Gourthopc, 

tile art of pro ducing pleasure by the j,usl’~expfc^sion^f 

imagma^e tRouj ^ reelmg^in^^metfrca^ ” ; ^ 

Mr Watts-Dunton, as the concrete“^hT artistic expression 
of the human mind in emotional and rhythmical language.” ® 
This list of definitions might be extended through many 
pages ; but the above examples will suffice to indicate the 
enormous difficulties which beset every attempt to imprison 
P rotean life of poetry in the cast-iron terms of a logical 
formiiiaT^d the measure of success which has been reached. 
How^ far they help us, separately or in combination, to 
answer the question, what is poetry ? is a matter which each 
reader must dec^ide for himself. ^ Suggestive, one and aO, they 
doubtless are.V‘'Yet when we look at them critically, and 
compare them with one another, certain disturbing facis 
about them become clear. 'They are almost distracting in* 
their variety because the subject is approached from many 
diilerent points of view. Some, strictly speaking, fail to define, 
because they express rather what is poetical in general, 
wherever it may be found, than what is specifically poetryl 
Some, oh the other hand, are too narrow and exclusive,' 
because they recognise only the particular Hnd of poetry in 
which the writer” happened to be personally interested. And 
all are necessarily so abstract in statement that, whatever 
may be their philosophic value, they leave us in a region 
very remote from that world of concrete reality, in which 
move when we are reading poetry itself. ' 

It is fortunate for u$, then, as students, not of aesthe^ 
theory, but of poetry, that we need not concern oui^ves 
greatly to begin with about formulas and definitions, and 
the controversies about the ideal aims of poetry which these 

^ The Poetic Principle. ® Lectures on Poetry. 

*'**HS5m on Poetry. ^ Modem Painters, Vol. III. Part IV, chapter i. 

® The Liberal Movement in English Literature. 

^ Art. Poetry, in Emyclopadia Britamica, ninth edition. 

E 
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will often be found to involve. At the same timCj some 
preliminary inquiry into the commoner qualities of poetry 
is manifestly necessary, since othei'wise we should start on 
our work without any principles to guide us. Our initial 
task must therefore be, not to seek a formula of definition, 
but — a very different, and happily a much simpler thing — • 
to mark out some of the characteristics of poetry which, 'when 
we take it as we hnd it, seem on the whole to be fairly general 
^nd constant. 

We have said that iiterature^is an interpretation of life^as 
life shapes itself in the mind of the interpreter. What, then, 
it has to be asked, is the essential element in that interpreta- 
tion of life which we describe as poetical ? We have only 
to think carefully of the connotations of the word poetical, 
and an answer will at once suggest itself. By poetical we 
understand the emotional and the imaginative. In this 
sense we ■qse the word in current conversation to describe a 
person, a book (whatever^ its subject or form), a picture, an 
idea thrown out in talk. By the poetical interpretation of 
iiie, therefore, we mean a treatment of its facts, experiences, 
problems, in which the emotional and imaginative elements 
predominate. It is one chief characteristic of poetry, then, 
that whatever it touches in life, it relates tq our feelings and 
passions, while at the same time by the exercise of imaginative " 
power it both transfigures existing realities and gives’ t<^ 
airy nothing a locd habitatio!t‘"l.hd' a name.” Hence the 
emphasis thrown in sundry of the definitions we have quoted 
upon the emotional and imaginative attributes of poetry ; 
and hence Bacon^s conception of poetry as the idealistic 
handling of life which lends “ some shadow of satisfaction to 
the mind of man in* those points wherein the nature of things 
doth deny it.” ^ 

^ Advancement of Learning, II. iv. 2. It may be worth while to remark 
that nearly all interpretations of poetry may be classed roughly as Baconian 
or Aristotelian in their fundamentals according as they approximate 
to the idealistic view above mentioned, or to Aristotle’s antithetical con- 
ception of it as in its essence one of the imitative arts. The Greek philos- 
opher’s theory really breaks down in his own hands, since, as 
admits, the poet’s business (he is thinking of the narrative poet) is to relate, 
no: what actually happens, but what may happen ; for which reason, as he 
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off Charlestons S.C. Wind N.E. Velocity, 54. Barometer, 
29*6. The disturbance will reach New York on Wednesday, 
and proceed eastward to the Banks and Bay of St Lawrence. 
Danger-signals ordered for all North Atlantic ports.’ ” 

With these contrasted passages before us we have no 
difficulty in realizing the weight of Mr Stedman’s contention 
that the imaginative rendering of fact is in its own way just 
as, important as the plain statement of it. But we may go 
even farther than this, and assert that ihom one point of 
view the imaginative rendering contains a quality of vital 
truth which is not to be found in the plain statement. For 
which gives us the more genuine and vivid sense of a storm 
as we ourselves actually feel it — the “ impersonification and 
fancy ” of the poet, or the colourless and unimpassioned 
language of the Weather Bureau bulletin ? The question 
can easily be decided by a direct appeal to experience. Let 
anyone who has ever enjoyed a great gale on some rocky sea- 
coast turn to the meteorologist’i dry catalogue of phen- 
omena and ask himself if any suggestion of the life and reality 
of what he then witnessed and felt be in it. For the life and 
reality of the storm he will have to go to the poet’s imaginative 
version of it. 

We are thus able to realise the essential quality of poetic 
truth. By poetic truth we do not mean fidelity to facts in 
the ordinary acc^tation of the term. Such fidelity we look 
for in science, y^y poetic tr uth we mean fidelity to om 
emotional apprehension the impres^oii which 

tlieylmale orpleasu^ff[pam 7 ’ir 5 ^ 

OF fear, ’ wbnde Y or religious j:ever^d^_ w EicS ^they arouse. 
OuTfirst tesf of poetry, therefore, is its accuracy in 

expressing, not what things are in themselves, but their beauty 
and mystery, their interest and meaning for us. 

tiere, then, we reach the fi^ ^igmficance^ of £Ojetty 
an lntefpr'Sation'“6F life— the of nature, and .ike fife,., of 

hutrianity'^hrbhgh the imagination and the feelings. To 
pfcvenr possible tnisapprehensloh, however, several points 
have now to be considered. 

first place, it is not to be assumed that because a 
poet’s principal concern is with the beauty and mystety, the 
human interest and meaning of the ^^gs with which he 
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deals^ he is under no restraint or obligation in respect of 
objective reality. Such assumption is^ indeed^ a not un- 
common one ; yet a moment’s thought will convince us that 
it is utterly erroneous. The poet, it is true, gives us that 
Intimate sense of things and of our relations with them, of 
which Arnold speaks, by touching them with imagination 
and feeling, and linking them with our own life. But we none 
the less demand of him that his vision of the world shall still 
be a clear and steady vision, and that absolute fidelity shall 
be his guiding principle in all his renderings of perceived facts. 
All poetry has to be tried by the criterion of this fidelity, for 
it belongs to the essential foundations of poetic greatness. 
When, for example, Oliver Wendell Holmes speaks of the 
crocus as the ‘‘ spenthrift crocus . . . with his cup of gold,” 
he does what the poet should do — he touches the flower with 
imagination and feeling, and links it with our own life ; and 
by so doing, he doubtless gives the careless or ignorant reader 
a lively sense of its beauty and charm. But for the reader 
who really knows the crocus, and who has himself watched it 
ctosely, the magic of his description is spoilt by its unveracity ; 
since, as Ruskin pointed out, the crocus cannot rightly be 
called ‘‘ spendthrift,” for it is a hardy plant, while its yellow 
is not gold but saffron.^ Here, then, we have a case in which 
the imaginative handling of natural fact is unsatisfactory 
because it wants the basis of reality ; the poetry is wrought, 
not out of, but at t;he expense of truth. The fidelity, and 
therefore the poetic value of some of Milton’s natural imagery 
have similarly been impugned on the score of lack of sub- 
stantial knowledge and accuracy of detail. ‘‘ A close observer 
of things around us would not speak ” — as Milton does in 
U Allegro and II Penseroso — of the eglantine as twisted, of the 
coswlip as wan, of the violet as glowing, or of the reed as 
balmy. Lycidas’ laureate herse is to be strewn at once with 
primrose and woodbine, daffodil and jasmine,” which indi- 
cates a strange confusion as to the flora of the seasons in the 
poet’s mind. ‘‘ The pine is not ^ rooted deep as high ’ 
(P.R. 4416), but sends its roots along the surface. The elm, 
one of the thinnest foliaged trees of the forest, is 
ately named starproof (Arc. 89). Lightning does not sii^ 

^ Modem Painters^ VoL III. Part iv. chapter xii. 
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the tops of trees (P.L. i. 613)5 but either shivers thenij or 
cuts a groove down the stem to the ground. These and other 
suchlike inaccuracies,’’ says Mr Mark Pattison, by whom 
they are coMected, must be set down partly to conventionai 
language used without meaning, the vice of Latin versifica- 
tion enforced as a task, but they are partly due to real defect 
of natural knowledge,” ^ To us the source of such infidelity 
does not for the moment matter. The point now to be 
insisted upon is simply this — ^that, despite all popular ideas 
to the contrary, the imaginative handling of nature does not 
properly include, and must certainly not be held to excuse, 
such lax treatment of natural facts. 

As a contrast to Milton’s occasional slips and convention- 
alisms we may note the detailed accuracy which almost in- 
variably characterises Tennyson’s treatment of nature. In 
such passages as 

More black than ashbuds in the front of March ; ® 

^nd 

A crowd of hopes. 

That sought to sow themselves like winged seeds ; ^ 

and 

Her hair, 

In gloss and hue the chestnut, when the shell 
Divides threefold to show the fruit within ; ^ 
and ^ 

In the spring a fuller crimson comes upon the robin’s breast | 

In the spring the wanton lapwing gets himself another crest ; ® 

we know that the poet’s eye has indeed been upon his object ; 
that he has looked steadily at things for himself ; that he 
records carefully what he has seen. Such first-hand know- 
ledge of the aspects of nature dealt with, and such fidelity in 
the treatment of them, must be reckoned among the elements 
of poetic truth. We can now see in what ways Bacon’s 
conception of poetry as mere * feigning ’ has to be qualified 
before it can be accepted. The touch of imagination and feeling 
upon the outer world may often transfigure, but should never 
in English Men of Letters^ chapter ii. * The Gardener* s Daughter » 

» m, ^ The Brook. » Locksley HalL 



misrepresent or distort it. This principle holds good whether we 
consider the poet’s rendering of particular natural phenomenaj 
as in the instances cited, or his treatment of nature in general, 
or his interpretation of human life and experience. 

It is often, it must be admitted, extremely difficult to 
distinguish between the poetic transfiguration of natural fact, 
which is entirely justifiable, because it gives us only another 
kind of truth, and that which is tantamount to misrepresenta- 
tion, and should therefore be condemned. This question, 
though important, is one which is unfortunately too involved 
to be discussed fully within the narrow limits of the present 
section, and the briefest consideration of it must suffice. The 
reader will remember that it was definitely raised by Ruskin 
in his famous chapters on The Pathe tic Fallacy and Classical 
Landscape in Modem Painters ?• By pathetic fallacy ’’ — an 
injudiciously chosen phrase, as a substitute for which Oliver 
Wendell Holmes proposed “ sympathetic illusion ” ^ — Ruskin 
means our modern subjective ’ way of dealing with nature ; 
that is, our habit of transferring our own mental and emo- 
tional states to the things which cpntemglate. This 
Raskin pronounces a defect. Yet it cannot properly be 
regarded as such ; nor is he himself very clear or consistent 
in what he says in his criticism of it. He falls foul of Kingsley 
because in the ballad of The Sands of Dee he writes : 

They rowed her in across the roiling foam — 

The cruel, crawling foam ; 

the foam is not cruel, iw^ither does it crawl,” he protests, 
and to speak of it in these terms is to falsijfy it. But he pre- 
sently acknowledges that, while the epithets used fallaciously 
describe foam,” they faithfully describe sorrow ” ; in other 
words, they truly reflect our feeling about the sea when in 
a mood of violent grief we think of it as a destructive agent. 
Again, he finds fault with the lines in which Keats depicts a 
wave breaking, out at sea : 

Down whose green back the short-lived foam, all hoar, 

Bursts gradual with a wayward indolence — 

because salt water can be neither wayward nor indolent. 
None the less he concedes that the idea of the pecMiaa*^ 
1 Vol. III. Part IV, ® Life of Emerson, chapter ziv. 



action with which foam rolls down a long, large wave could 
not have been given by any other words so well as by this 
wayward indolence.’’ Surely, therefore, Keats’s description 
furnishes us with an admirable example of poetic, as contra- 
distinguished from scientific, truth. I have said this much 
because the question of the subjective treatment of nature in 
modern poetry is one which perpetually arises, and cannot 
therefore be passed over in silence. Without pursuing the 
matter further we may, I think, lay it down as a rule for our 
guidance that the translation of natural facts into terms of 
our own feelings is wrong only when those feelings are themselves 
morbid, or in the circumstances unreasonable or illegitimate, or 
when they are so violent as to render our vision of things 
untrustworthy and our transcript of them essentially untrue.^ 
^ Some remarks by the late Mr Roden Noel on Ruskin’s criticism of 
Keats are here very much to the point, and should be read with close 
attention. “ Now, salt water cannot be either wayward or indolent ; on 
this plain fact the charge of falsehood in the metaphor is grounded. Yet 
this expression is precisely the most exquisite bit in the picture. Can 
plain falsehood then be truly poetic and beautiful? Many people will 
reply ‘ certainly,* believing that poetry is essentially pleasing by the numisicr 
of pretty falsehoods told or suggested. I believe with Mr Ruskin that 
poetry is only good iii proportion to its truth. Now we must first inquire 
what the poet is here intending to describe. If a scientific man were to 
explain to us the nature of foam by telling us that it is a wayward and 
indolent thing, this would clearly be a falsehood. But does the poet profess 
to explain what the man of science would profess to explain, or something 
else ? What are the physical laws according which water becomes 
foam, and foam falls along the back of a wave — ^that is one question ; and 
what impression does this condition of things produce upon a mind that 
observes closely, and feels with exquisite delicacy of sense the beauty of the 
movement of the foam, and its subtle relation to other material things, as 
well as to certain analogues in the sphere of spirit, to functions and states 
of the human spirit — this is a totally different question. I submit that the 
office of the poet in this connection is to answer the latter question, and that 
of the scientific man to answer the former. But observe that this is not 
granting license of scientific ignorance or wanton inaccuracy to the poet 
which some critics are disposed to grant ** (On the Poetic Interpretation of 
Mature, in WordsworthSana, ed. William Knight ; reprinted in Essays on 
Poetry and Poets), The fault to be found with Holmes* description of the 
crocus^ “ spendtlirift,*’ therefore, is not that it imputes a human char- 
acteristic to the flower, but that it imputes the wrong characteristic, and 
thus, through inaccuracy, arouses false feeling in regard to it. 
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than the beginnings of human civilisation, and then trying to 
conceive the slow denudation which has cut out the whole 
valley, has thoughts of time, and power to which they are 
strangers — thoughts which, already utterly inadequate to their 
objects, he feels to be still more futile on noting the contorted 
beds of gneiss around, which tell him of a time immeasurably 
more remote, when far beneath the earth’s surface they were 
in a half-melted state, and again tell him of a time, immensely 
exceeding this in remoteness, when their components were 
sand and mud on the shores of an ancient sea.” ^ Here in 
the mind of the scientist himself we have the mood of wonder 
arising from contemplation of the facts which science has 
brought to light — a mood, it is manifest, closely akin to the 
mood of poetry. It is by contemplation of the same facts, 
that Tennyson is inspired to write : — 

There roils the deep where grew the tree. 

O earth, what changes hast thou seen ! 

There where the long street roars, hath been 
The stillness of the central sea. 

The hills are shadows, and they flow 
From form to form, and nothing stands ; 

They melt like mist, the solid lands. 

Like clouds they shape themselves and go.® 

In this case, it is evident, the poet is not thinldng about the 
ordinary appearances of nature. He thinking about what 
science has told him of the evolution of the world. His inter- 
pretation of nature is thus illuminated and transformed by 
science. Indeed, with a boldness possible only to one who 
has read the geologic record, he sets appearances at nought 
so completely that in his hands the hills become mere fleeting 
shadows — those everlasting hills which from time immemorial 
have been for men who judge by appearances alone the pillars 
of the universe and the very symbols of eternity. 

Thus Wordsworth has the best of grounds for declaring 
that the objects of the poet’s thoughts are everywhere,” 
and that “ though the eyes and senses of man are, it is true, 
his fevouritc guides, yet he will follow wherever he can find 

^ Ecdm&sikal Institutions, § 660. ® hi Aiermriem, § 121. 
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an atmosphere of sensation in which to move his wings*” ^ 
It may indeed be said that, as a really great poet is, of necessity, 
a great thinker — a point we shall have to return to presently — 
he can hardly fail to be interested in and influenced by, if not 
the separate discoveries and controversies of science, at any 
rate the large movements in thought to which these give rise. 
The new knowledge of the time, with all the changes which 
it brings about in men’s inherited beliefs and traditional views 
of the cosmic order and their relations with it, and all the 
fresh problems and speculations which it evcryw’-licrc thrusts 
to the fore, must have an irresistible fascination for him on 
their emotional and spiritual sides. Their bearings for good 
or evil upon the cherished hopes and aspirations of the world 
will almost inevitably force themselves upon his attention ; 
and even if he does not make them the subjects of direct 
consideration, they are certain in countless subtle ways to 
enter into and colour the texture of his verse, as they enter 
into and colour the current thought of his age. So far 
from its being true, therefore, that the poet has nothing to 
do with the scientific knowledge of things, it may rather be 
maintained that the wider issues of that knowledge can never 
be entirely ignored by him ; while if he be a poet of the 
philosophic class, he will find himself specially tasked to 
challenge it in its relation with every question and interest 
belonging to the higher life of man. In an era of rapidly 
accumulating scientific discoveries and vast and far-reaching 
intellectual change, li£e our own, we must expect to encounter 
a certain amount of antagonism between science and poetry, 
in the same way and for the same reason as we must expect to 
encounter a certain amount of antagonism between science 
and religion. In the development of thought the feelings 
can never quite keep pace with the intellect ; ^ and, as a 
result of this, the poet is, in the average of cases, conservative ; 
he clings by preference to what is old and familiar ; he is 
commonly repelled by what is new and strange. Hence, 
the spiritual unrest, the uncertainties, the struggles and doubts 
pessimism, which were so marked among the character- 
istics of our Victorian poetry. The emotionalisation of 

1 Pf4am to second edition of Lyrical Ballads. 

* See W. K. Glifibrd's essay on Cosmic Enwiim. 
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knowledge is inevitably a slow and gradual process ; but 
meanwMlej one measure of a poet’s greatness as a thinker is 
his ability to perceive the possibility of it, and by his insight 
into the spiritual meanings of scientific factj to point forward 
and help in its accomplishment. 

It^is an important implication of the high conception of 
poetic truth which we have now reached, that the poet who 
is a philosopher no less than the philosopher who is not a 
poet must be held responsible in the fullest degree for the 
soundness of the foundations upon which' he builds his 
arguments and rests his conclusions. The widest margin 
may be allowed to every poet for the play of his imagination 
so long as his purpose is only to delight by the creation of 
beauty. But the moment he enters upon the work of a- 
teacher, wc demand that his teachings shall satisfy the under- 
standing as well as engage the fancy and touch the heart. 
The application of this principle may be made clear by a 
single illustration. 

In his Gedir, Landor has a striking passage dealing with 
the old notion that the murmuring of a sea-shell held to the 
ear is the reverberation of the sea-waves, still lingering in it : 

But I have sinuous shells of pearly hue 

Shake one and it awakens, then apply 
Its polished lips to your attentive ear, 

And it remembers its august aliodes. 

And murmurs as the ocean murmurs there. 

Wordsworth in turn takes up the same pretty notion (indeed, 
Landor complained that he stole his shell), and this is the use 
to which he puts it : 

I have seen 

A curioiis child, who dwelt upon a tract 
Of inland ground, applying to his ear 
The convolutions of a smooth-lipped shell ; 

To which, in silence hushed, his very soul 
Listened intensely ; and his countenance soon 
Brightened with joy ; for from within were heaixl 
Munnurings, whereby the monitor expr^sed 
Mysterious union with its native sea. 
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Even sncIi a shell the universe itself 
Is to the ear of Faith ; and there are timesj 
I doubt not, when to you it doth impart 
Authentic tidings of invisible things ; 

Of ebb and flow, and ever-during power ; 

And central peace, subsisting at the heart 
Of endless agitation A 

Now it is evident that there is a very important difference 
between Landor’s treatment of the sea-shell’s miimiiir and 
Wordsworth’s. Landor employs it only as what Arnold 
would call ‘‘ a play of fancy,” ^ and as such it is excellent. 
Wordsworth presses it into the service of a transcendental 
philosophy, and since, as everybody knows, the alleged fact 
tds not a real fact, the use of it for such a purpose only serves 
to make the philosophy itself seem unreal. Then a third 
poet, Mr Eugene Lee-Hamilton, appears and, starting from 
Wordsworth’s parallelism between the sea-shell and the uni- 
verse, boldly turns the argument upon the transcendentalist 
himself by contending that what is demonstrably illusion in 
the^one case is unquestionably illusion also in the other : 

The hollow sea-shell which for years hath stood 
On dusty shelves, when held against the ear 
Proclaims its stormy parent ; and we hear 

The faint far murmur of the breaking hood. 

We hear the sea. The sea? It is the blood 
In our ow% veins, impetuous and near, 

And pulses keeping pace with hope and fear 

And with our feelings’ cver-shifdng mood. 

Lo I in my heart I hear, as in a shell, 

The murmur of a world beyond the grave, 

Distinct, distinct, though faint and far it be. 

Thou fool ! this echo is a cheat as well, — 

The hum of earthly instincts ; and we crave 
A world unreal as the shell-heard sea. 

^ The Excursion, Book iv. 

® Arnold describes the idea which forms the core of the Ode on the Iniima-- 
Hons of Inamrtedity as an idea “ of undeniable beauty as a play of fancy,’* 
but as one which has not “ the character of poetic truth of the best kind ; 
it has no real solidity ’* (Essqr on Wordsworth). But on this special point, 
see Wordbrworth’s own introductory note to the poem. 
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We are not now caUed upon to inquire into the general value 
of Wordsworth’s transcendentalism, or of Lee-Hamilton’s 
reply. We have only to insist that, so far as this particular 
case of the sea»shell is concerned, Lee Hamilton is right, 
because he deals with the known fact of the matter, and 
Wordsworth wrong, because he gives us merely a bit of 
pleasing fancy. And the poet who assumes the role of teacher 
of philosophic truth must not invoke fancy to do the work 
of fact. 

We need not here enter into any further discussion of 
poetic truth. Its general nature is now clear. In some 
curiously wild and whirling words, Macaulay once spoke of 
the truth that ‘‘ is essential to poetry ” as the truth of 
madness,” and went on to declare that in poetry, though the 
reasonings are just,” the ‘‘ premises are false,” and that their 
acceptance requires a degree of credulity which almost 
amounts to a partial derangement of the intellect.” ^ No 
more glaringly absurd conception of poetry has ever been 
suggested by a critic of any pretensions ; Mr Gradgrind 
himself could hardly have improved upon it as an expression 
of utter PhilistinisiSa. Poetic truth is emphatically not tBe 

truth of madness.” It has, on the contrary, and in the 
fullest sense of the term, the essential quality of sanity. It is 
the truth of things as seen, indeed, from a point of view 
different from that of science ; and it is this fact whiclynisled 
Macaulay into his strange vagaries concerning it. as; 

wc can nc?ver learn the whole truth of filings until this other 
point of view has been taken — as to know things in their 
entirety means to know them in their poetic as well as in their 
scientific aspects and meanings — the truth of poetry while 
antithetical to that of science, is at the same time, as I have 
shewn, complementary to it ; and it has at least an equal 
importance.!/ 

Thus as Leigh Hunt says, to the poet “ truth of every kind 
belongs . . . provided it can bud into any kind of beauty, 
or is capable of being illustrated and impressed by the poetic 
faculty.” ^ Or, as Principal Shairp put it : There is no 
truth cognisable by man which may not shape itself into 
poetry. It matters not whether it be a vision of nature’s 
^ Essay on Mtlion. ^ Imagination and Fancy. 
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on-goingSj or a conception of the iinderstaiidiiigj or some 
human incident, or some truth of the affections, or some 
moral sentiment, or some glimpse of the spiritual world ; 
any one of these may be so realised as to become fit subjects 
for poetic utterance. Only in order that it should be so, it 
is necessary that the object, whatever it is, should cease to be 
a merely sensible object, or a mere notion of the under- 
standing, and pass inward, — pass out of the coldness of the 
merely notional region }nto the warm atmosphere of the life- 
giving imagination. Vitalised there, the truth shapes itself 
into living images which kindle the passion and affections, 
and stimulate the whole man. This is what has been called 
the real apprehension of truths, as opposed to the merely 
notional assent to them."’ ^ And this shows that poetic truth 
has a human ^^yalue to which scientific truth cannot possibly 
lay claim. 


Ill , 

We are now in a position to appreciate the r^^ions of 
poetry to life, and the large part that it has to “pay in that 
cbmpreEensive cultivation of all our faculties by which alone, 
we can ever gel out of life all that it has to afford^. 

One chief clement of poetry is^ its revealing j>ower. It 
opens our-eyes to^schsubiis beauties *and' spiritual meanings in 
the worlds of human experience„and,.of .nature.to which other- 
wise we should remain blind. There are few of us who have 
not some endowment of poetic insight and feeling, some 
measure of the vision and the faculty divined’ But in the 
large majority of cases such poetic capacity as we possess, 
slight as it probably is at the best, is cramped by the ordinary 
conditions of existence, crippled by the mere material interests 
which fill so vast a place in our daily routine, and sometimes 
even consciously or unconsciously repressed. The. true poet, 
whatever 1^ range and quality, is one in whom the power of 
see iiiig'an d feeling the sensuous beauty and spiritual meaning 
of „thingg exists, in a pre-eminent degree, and to V/hom, more- 
over, another special power has been granted — ^the power 
^ On Poetic Interpretatim of Mature, pp. ig, 20. 
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of SO expressing and interpreting what he sees and feels as to 
quicteh^oiif ’dwir imaginations and sympathiesj and to male 
us see and feel^wtli him. '"Thus "one great service that the 
poet renders to us is that of awakening the mind’s attention 
to the lethargy of custom, and directing it to the loveliness 
and wonders of the world before us ; an inexhaustible 
treasure, but for which, in consequence of the film of famili- 
arity and selfish solicitude, we have eyes, yet see not, ears 
that hear not, and hearts that neither feel nor understand.” ^ 
This is why Browning calls poets the “ makers-sce,” and 
why Carlyle writes of them as gifted to discern the god-iike 
mysteries of God’s universe ” ; and this is why we may 
describe every true poet, as Arnold once described Words- 
worth, as a priest to us all of the wonder and bloom of the 
world.” How much we need the poet’s help, how greatly we 
are benefited by it, a moment’s thought will show. For, as 
Browning puts it, speaking through the mouth of his Fra 
Lippo Lippi : 

For, don*t you mark ? we’re made so that we love 
First when we see them painted, things we have pass’d 
Perhaps a hundred times, nor cared to see ; 

And so they are better, painted — better to us, 

Which is the same thing. Art was given for that. 

This is a painter’s noble apologia for his own art. Mani- 
festly, the poet might quite as justly say as much for his. 
Poetry, too, was given for tiiat ; and in tarrying out this great 
purpose, let us never forget, while it helps us directly by 
revealing fresh beauty and unsuspected significance in the 
actual things with which it deals, it does at the same time 
something more than this. It educates us to look at life for 
ourselves with more of a poet’s insight and power of compre- 
hension ; it strengthens our own vision and sympathies ; and 
thus it develops within us the latent faculty of poetic inter- 
pretation. 

Poetry, therefore, covers our relations with life at almost 
every point, appeals to nearly all our moods and finds its 
subject-matter in whatever, ri^tly treated, will yield poetic 
beauty and meaning. Thus every kind of poetry — even the 
^ Coleridge, BwgmpMa Literaria, chapter xiv. 
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poetry wMcli touches things intrinsically trivial with the 
charm which it is its special ftinctioin to give — ^has its efficacy 
and jnstilication. Yet, if poetry be an interpretation of life 
through the imagination and the feelings, its essential great- 
ness must ultiiiiately be judged by the greatness of the power 
with which it handles life’s greatest and most abiding things 
— ^thc things which belong to our highest experiences and 
interests. Since poetry is an art, it must, it is true, be esti- 
mated also with respect to its purely artistic or technical 
features. But this consideration must not blind us to the 
fact that poetic art is after ail an embodiment of spirit and a 
vehicle of thought and feeling, and that it is from the char- 
acter of the spirit, thought, and feeling which it expresses 
^ that it derives its substantial value. This does not involve 
any denial of the proposition that the immediate object of 
poetry, as of all other forms of art, is to give pleasure. It 
simply means that the quality of the pleasure itself must 
depend upon the nature of the subject-matter and the manner 
in which it is presented. From time to time wc hear more 
than enough of art for art’s sake.” But this vague and 
shadowy doctrine is, so far as the art of poetry is concerned, 
brought into contempt by the rank and standing of those 
who inculcate it ; for it is for the most part associated with 
minor poets and dilettante critics. The really great poets of 
the world have never taken any account of itT One and all, 
they have been substantial men. They have always recog- 
nised that poetry is Siade out of life, belongs to life, exists 
for life. On this primary principle they have done their 
work ; and it is by their grasp of life and power of interpreting 
it that their greatness may in large measure be explained. 
We can thus go every step with Matthew Arnold when he 
writes : “ It is important, therefore, to hold fast to this : 
that poetry is at bottom a criticism of life ; that the greatness 
of a poet lies in his powerful and beautiful application of 
ideas to life — to the question : How to live. Morals are often 
treated in a narrow and fake fashion ; they are bound up 
with systems of thought and belief which have had their 
day ; they are fallen into the hands of pedants and pro- 

^ Save, indeed, when, like Tennyson, they have distinctly repudiated it. 
See Mmmr, ii. 9a. 
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fessional dealers ; they grow tiresome to some of us. We 
find attraction^ at times, even in a poetry of revolt against 
them ; in a poetry which might take for its motto Omar 
Khayyam’s words : Let us make up in the tavern for the 
time we have wasted in the mosque,’ Or we find attractions 
in a poetry indifferent to them ; in a poetry where the 
contents may be what they will, but where the form is studied 
and exquisite. We delude ourselves in either case ; and the 
best cure for our delusion is to let our minds rest upon the 
great and inexhaustible word life^ until we learn to enter into 
its meaning. A poetry of revolt against moral ideas is a poetry 
of revolt against life ; a poetry of indifference towards moral 
ideas is a poetry of indifference towards lifeT ^ 

We need not, therefore, be afraid of laying the utmost 
stress upon the nature of a poet’s subject-matter, his powers 
of thought, his moral strength and influence. ‘‘ No ffan,. 
wa^^eyer yet a great poet,” says Coleridge, “without being 
at the same time a profound philosopher.” ^ “ The great 
poets,” says Emerson, in one of*his penetrating apothegms, 
“ are judged by the frame of mind they induce.” ® “ We 

may ”, says Landor, “ write little things well, and accumulsftc 
one upon another, but never will any be justly called a great 
poet unless he has treated a great subject worthily. He may 
be the poet of the lover and the idler, he may be the poet of 
green fields or gay society ; but whoever is this can be no 
more. A throne is not built of birds’ nests, nor do a thousand 
reeds make a trumpet.” ^ And agaii? : “ A pretty son net 
may be written on a lambkin or on a parsnip, there being 
room enough for truth andTehHefn^s on the “ed"ge of a leaf or 
the tip of an ear ; but a great poet must clasp the higher 
passions breast high, and compel them in an authoritative 
tone to answer his interrogatories.” ® 

I am not asserting that in order to fulfil the conditions of 
poetic greatness a poet must of necessity address himself to 
the direct communication of ideas, or even write with a 
conscious ethical aim. We are not to confuse the functions 
of the poet with those of the preacher or homilist ; their 

^ Essay on Wordsworth, in Essays in Criticism, second series. 

^ Bwgraphia Literaria, chapter xv. * Preface to Parnassus, 

^ The Pmtameron, iv. ^ Ibtd.^ ii. 
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business is to instruct and guide, his to stir and vivify, to 
inspire, energise, and delight. This vital distinction is indeed 
implied in everything that has been said about the specific 
characteristics of that interpretation of life which poetry 
affords ; and too much weight can hardly be attached to it. 
On the other hand, however, the horror which critics of the 
so-called aesthetic school continually express of any poetry 
which deals with ideas and is written with a conscious ethical 
aim, is entirely without warrant. With much that they urge 
against didacticism in art we may, it is true, cordially agree ; 
but we must not be misled by them into an unqualified 
condemnation of it. When Browning says — Philosophy 
first, and poetry, which is its highest outcome, afterwards ” ; ^ 
and when Lowell says, No poem ever makes me respect 
its author which does not in some way convey a truth of 
philosophy/’ ^ we feel that in these utterances the scope 
and powers of poetry are unduly circumscribed. But there 
is no reason why poetry should not be the outcome of phil- 
osophy and the vehicle of plwiosophic truth without sacrificing 
anything of its essential poetic qualities and graces. The real 
objection to so much that passes as didactic poetry is not that it 
is didactic, but that it is not poetry. Nevertheless, there is 
no inevitable antagonism between the didactic and the 
poetical. It all depends upon the poet. Take, for example, 
the work of Wordsworth, who, as we remember, wished to 
be considered as a teacher or as nothing.” In deserts of 
preaching,” says Loref Morley, “ we find almost within sight 
of one another, delightful oases of the purest poetry.” ® But 
examination shows that in his passages of “ purest poetry ” 
Wordsworth is often quite as much occupied with ideas as 
in his passages of flat prosaic preaching. It is not, therefore, 
the presence or absence of ideas which makes all the differ- 
ence ; it is the difference in treatment which counts.^ From 

^ In a letter to Professor William Knight. * Letters, i. 73. 

* Introduction to Globe edition of Wordsworth's Poetical Works, p. bdii. 

* The reader can test this for himself by comparing the passage cited by 
Arnold in his essay on Wordsworth, as an example of that poefs too 
frequent prosaic dulness, with the superb Lims written above Tintem Abbey, 
in which far more profound philosophic thought is embodied in poetry of 
the purest Mnd, 
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cliis fact we learn that we have no just ground to take ex- 
ception to a poet’s didacticism ; what alone really calls for 
adverse criticism is his inability to give to his ideas a poetic 
form and setting. We do not^ therefore^ quarrel with any 
poet who offers us philosophy in the fashion of poetry. We 
require only that his philosophy shall be transfigured by 
imagination and feeling ; that it shall be shaped into a thing 
of beauty ; that it shall be wrought into true poetic ex- 
pression ; and that thus in reading him we shall always be 
keenly aware of the difference between his rendering of 
philosophic truth and any mere prose statement of it. These 
conditions fulfilled, we welcome the poet as teacher and 
moralist, because we know that in his hands the truths 
of life and conduct will acquire a higher potency and 
value. 

In concluding this brief discussion of the relations of 
poetry and life I may, therefore, repeat that a poet’s great- 
ness must ultimately depend upon the greatness of his subject- 
matter, the power of thought, which he brings to bear upon 
it, and his moral strength and influence. And if it should 
objected that in putting the matter in this way I am over- 
stating the ethical side of poetry, I will reply by quoting the 
testimony of one who among our modern English critics 
stands out conspicuously as a supporter of the claims of art. 

It is ”, says Waiter Pater, “ on the quality of the matter 
it informs or controls, its compass, its variety, its alliance to 
great ends, or the depth of the note of rdVolt, or the largeness 
of hope in it, that the greatness of literary art depends, as 
The Dwine Comedy, Paradise Lost, Les Miserables, The English 
Bible are great art.” ^ 

In the study of poetry, therefore, as in the study of all 
other kinds of literature, our attention must first be directed 
to the poet himself ; to his personality and outlook upon the 
world ; to the interpretation of life expressly given by or held 
in solution in his work ; to the individual note in it. How- 
ever deeply we may presently become interested in questions 
of art and form, origins and historical affiliations, these 
primary aspects of poetry must never be permitted to slip 
out of our sight. 


Appreciations, p. 36 . 
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As a guide to the systematic study of our subjects wc have 
next to pass under rapid review the principal kinds of 
poetry. 

In a broad way, poetry may be divided into two classes. 
There is the poetry in which the poet goes down into himself 
and finds his inspiration and his subjects in his own experi- 
ences, thoughts, and feeling. There is the poetry in which 
the poet goes out ofTilSSSelf, mingles with the action and 
passion of the world without, and deals with what he discovers 
there with little reference to his own individuality. The 
former class we may call personal or subjective poetry, or the 
poetry of self-delineation and self-expression. The. latter we 
may call impersonal or objective poetry, or the poetry of 
representation or creation. The boundary-lines between 
these two divisions cannot, of course, be drawn with absolute 
precision, and in much poetry, especially in our extremely 
Ci^mposite modern poetry, personal and impersonal elements 
continually combine. But the distinction none the less rests 
on a firm foundation of fact, and for purposes of classification 
it is undeniably useful. 

Wc may begin with personal or subjective poetry, to 
which, rather loosely, the name lyrical is often also applied. 

^ Lyric poetry, in the original meaning of the term, was poetry 
composed to be sung to the ^accompaniment of lyre or harp. 
In this sense, much poetry belonging to the impersonal 
division — ^like the old ballads and even early epics — might 
strictly speaking be described as lyrical. But the use of 
‘ lyrical ’ will be restricted here to the simpler forms of 
the poetry in which, in contradistinction to the epic and 
, dramatic kinds, the poet is principally occupied with 
himself. 

In such simpler forms this personal poetry is almost un- 
limited in range and variety, for it may touch nearly all 
aspects of experience, from those which are most narrowly 
individual to those which involve the broadest interests of our 
common humanity. Thus we have the convivial or bac- 
chanalian lyric ; the lyric which skims the lighter things of 
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syllables arranged according to certain schemes.’ Thus the 
iambic foot was made up of a short syllable followed by a long 
one ( J J or ; the dactylic, of a long syllable foHcm^ed by 
two short ones ( J J J or ; the spondaic, of two long 

syllables (J Jor"”") ; and so on. In English, the basis of 
metre is not quantity but accent, and ordei'-ed rhythm arises 
from a regulated alternation of syllables which are stressed, 
or heavy, and unstressed, or light. ^ Now a stressed syllable 
may be combined in a foot with one unstressed or with two 
(never, in English verse, with more than two) ; and thus we 
may have feet of two syllables or of three, the character in 
each case being determined by the relative position of the 
accent. The five chief measures of English verse — two 
dissyllabic and three trisyllable — are thus reached : — 

I. Feet of two syllables : — 

(1) The iambic, in which the unaccented syllable precedes 

w >«■ 

the accented '), as in ^egin. Thus — 

Awa£e I my soul, | and with | the sun \ 

(2) The trochaic, in which this order is reversed, and the 

unaccented syllable follows the accented (' as in mercy. 
Thus — 


“ Comrades, | leave me | here a j little | while as ( yet ’tis j early ' 
morn.” 


II. Feet of three syllables : 

(i) The anapaestic, in which the two unaccented syllables 

W V ^ 

precede the accented '), as in colonnade. Thus — 


VW JT- WV r- VV y.' VV/.* 

“ And the sheen | of their spears j was like stars | on the sea | 


(2) The dactylic, in which the accented syllable' precedes 

^ W V 

the two unaccented as in merciful. Thus — 

‘‘ Take her up | tenderly | 


^ The question whether quantity does or does not also exist in English 
verse, and if so, to what extent it reinforces or interferes with accent, is 
^ jzie of the great problems of metrical specialists, and it has long been 
lotly debated. It is, however, of too technicai a character to be discussed 
vithin the limits of a mere introductory sketch. 
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(3) The amphibrachic, in which the accented syllable 
comes between the two unaccented as in eternaL Thus— 

V>'WW y»V./V /- 

O hush thee, | my babie | thy sire was | a hnight.” 

Other feet are also recognised by some English metrists, 
and even of the five principal forms here given there are 
numerous intricate variations and combinations. But 
limitations of space compel me to confine myself to the most 
elementary facts of a subject which is so vast and involved 
that for its adequate treatment a volume, not a section, would 
be required. As a matter of convenience I adopt, without 
discussion, the descriptive names which, though strictly 
applicable only to classic metres, have been, and are still, 
employed by the great majority of writers on English verse, 
though not without protest from those who advocate their 
abandonment in favour of a new nomenclature. It will of 
course be understood that in using them we take accented 
and unaccented as equivalent to long and short. 

These feet form the foundation of lines or verses, which 
'may be called iambic, trochaic, anapaestic, dactylic, and 
amphibrachic, as the dominating movement is one or another 
of these. Such lines or verses may then further be described 
as dimeter, trimeter, tetrameter, pentameter, heptameter, and 
octameter, according to the number of feet of which they are 
composed. Thus, jhc measure of In Memoriam is iambic 
tetrameter ,• of Locksley Hall, trochaic octameter ; of The 
Bridge of Sighs, dactylic dimeter ; our English blank verse 
is unrimed iambic pentameter ; the closing line of the 
Spenserian stanza (generally called an ' alexandrine ’) is 
iambic hexameter ; the measure of Evangeline, dactylic 
hexameter ; and so on. 

It must not be forgotten, however, nor is the attentive 
student ever likely to forget, that these theoretic systems are 
in actual practice subject to continual variation, and that 
much of our English poetry, and especially of modern English 
poetry, is characterised by great metrical irregularity. One 
of the simplest and most frequently occurring of all metrical 
phenomena, even in verse-structures marked by sustaineef 
uniformity, is the substitution of another kind of foot for that| 
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which constitutes the basic principle of the verse. Take 
these two lines from Akenside’s delightful little poem^ For a 
Grotto^ which is written in iambic pentameter : 

To mcj whom in their lays the shepherds callj, 

;and 

: Lulled by the murmur of my rising fount ; 

and, though in an ordinary way we read them with no suS“ 
picion of anything aberrant in them, examination at once 
shows that in the second foot of the former and in the first 
foot of the latter, the accent is so changed that a trochee takes 
the place of the normal iambus. This kind of substitution is, 
in fact, so common as to pass unnoticed.^ 

Often the accent is so evenly distributed between two 
syllables in reading that what may be analysed as an iambic 
foot becomes practically a spondee ( ), as in Milton’s line 

(cited by Johnson) : 

✓ v V />• ^ ^ m. -m 

Thus at I their sha | dy lodge arriv’d, | both stood | , 

and in one recurrent line of Newman’s well-known hymn— 

The night j is dark, | and I [ am far | from home | — 

Lead Thou | me on | .^ 

Frequently the entire character of an iambic line may be 
changed by an additional number of unaccented, or light 
syllables, which in such examples as — 

Myriads of j rivulets | hurry | ing through | the lawns | 

and 

Of some I precip | itous riv | uiet to ] the wave, 

^ Dr Johnson, though of course a great stickler for regularity, held that 
a certain amount of variation was justified by the fact that in a long com- 
position “ we arc soon wearied with the perpetual recurrence of the same 
cadence.” He was therefore willing to admit deviation from “ the rigour 
of exactness ” in the first foot of a verse, though its introduction elsewhere 
he regarded as savouring of “ licentiousness.” See The Rambler, No. 86, 
in which he points out that Milton’s blank vckc “ seldom Has two pure ” — 
that is, absolutely regular — “ lines together.” 

®With such a line as this before us, we may fairly question whelhci 
the spondee ought not to be added to the list of EngHsh feet. 
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serve to give to the verse, in the one case a dactylic, in the 
other an anapaestic movement. As an addition of extra light 
syllables will thus turn an iambic or trochaic foot into an 
anap^st or dactyl, so the omission of a light syllable will turn 
an anapaest or dactyl into an iambus or trochee. The facility 
with which such changes may be made is therefore evident. 
To refer to a single example, Tennyson’s Fastness is dactylic 

Peace, let it | be ! for I | loved him, and | love him for | ever : 

V ^ SJ ^ w v 

the I dead are not | dead but a j live j . 

But there are in fact very few of such completely dactylic 
lines, and throughout trochees are frequently interspersed, 
as in — 

Lies upon | this side, | lies upon | that side, | truthless | 
violence | mourn’d by the | Wise, 

and 

^ W jr \J JT' ^ r- 'J /-V 

Household | happiness, | ^acious | children, | debtless j com- 

\t sj r 

^ petence, | golden [ mean. 

The frequent intermixture of iambic and anapaestic feet 
has been, since Coleridge introduced it in Christahel^^ and 
Scott gave it vogue by The Lay of the Last Minstrel^ one of the 
most common characteristics of octosyllabic poetry, of the 
^ “ I have only to add,” Coleridge explains in his preface to the poem, 
“ that the metre of CkrisiUhel is not, properly speaking, irregular, though 
it may seem so from its being founded on a new principle, namely, that 
of counting in each line the accents, not the syllables. Though the latter 
may vary from seven to twelve, yet in each line the accents will be found 
to be only four. Nevertheless this occasional variation in number of 
syllables is not introduced wantonly, or for the mere ends of convenience, 
but in correspondence with some transition in the nature of the imagery 
or passion.” Scott heard portions of the then unpublished Christabel 
recited by a friend, and was so enchanted by “ the singularly irregular 
structure of the stanza, and the liberty which it allowed the author to 
adapt the sound to the sense,” that he at once borrowed it for his Lay, 
afterwards making “ the acknowledgment due from ihe pupil to his master.” 
The principle in question was not, however, so entirely novel as Coleridge 
fancied. For Mr Watts-Dunton’s theory that it was discovered by Chatter- 
ton, see his introduction to selections iGrom “ the marvellous boy ” in Ward’s 
English Poets, vol. iii. 
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now familiar free movement of which the following passage 
may be taken as a type : — 


And Ghrist | abel skw | the la | dy’s eye, { 
And noth | ing else | she saw | therebyj j 



V ^ VW r" WV 

Which hung | on a murk j y old mdie | in the hall | » 

Sometimes the unaccented syllable may be dropped even 
from a dissyllabic foot, and its place supplied in reading by a 
pause, or the dwelling of the voice upon the accented word ; 
as in Tennyson’s 

Break, break, breal-:. 

On thy cold grey stones, O sea ! 

and 

Birds in the high Hali-garden 
When twilight was falling, 

Maud, Maud, Maud, Maud, 

They were cryiilg and calling. 

In much trisyllabic verse, moreover, the interchange of the* 
three kinds of foot is so continual that one almost hesitates 
to describe the metre by any single term. Thus in the first 
four lines of Byron’s The Bride ofAbydos — 

Know ye the land where tlie Cyprus and myrtle 
Are emblems of deeds that are do»e in their clime ? 
Where the rage of the vulture, the love of the turtle. 

Now melt into sorrow, now madden to crime ? — 

the first line, as will be seen, is dactylic, the second and fourth, 
amphibrachic, the third, anapcestic. 

These few examples will suffice to introduce the question 
of metrical variation, which, of ail questions connected with 
the subject of versification, is at once perhaps the most 
fascinating and the most difficult. 

It is commonly recognized that each of our five principal 
measures has its own distinctive quality, and therefore its 
special fitness for particular purposes. The triple metres, 
owing to their greater number of unstressed syllables, are 
undoubtedly lighter and more rapid in movement than the 
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dissyllabic. This explains why the introduction of anapiestic 
or dactylic feet into iambic verse tends to render it more swift 
and gracefiii ; which in turn shows the inner motive of the 
variation in metre in Tennyson’s two lines about the rivulets, 
quoted above. It is possible still further to distinguish differ- 
ences in aesthetic character and effect within the two groups ; 
and thus we find critics describing the iambic measure as 
smooth, dignified, and stately, and the trochaic as energetic 
and abrupt ; the anapaestic as swift and forcible, the dactylic 
as airy and graceful, and the amphibrachic as sv/inging and 
free. On these matters, it is true, it is rather hazardous to 
generalise, for we do not have to go far in our practical study 
of poetry before we discover that every form of metre lias a 
much wider range of power than such abstract statements 
would suggest. lambic measure, for instance — the standard 
verse of English poetry — has been used with complete success 
for all kinds of subjects from grave to gay, from lively to 
severe ” ; while examples are not wanting to prove that the 
lighter trisyllabic metres ar« often (as in Tennyson’s Vastness ^ 
Arnold’s The Future^ and Cosmo Monklioiise’s A Dead March) 
angularly effective as vehicles for solemn meditation and 
feelings of tenderness and sorrow. On the principle that the 
connection between matter and form in poetiy is an organic 
one, the question of the propriety and aesthetic value of the 
verse employed in a given case is, therefore, of the utmost 
interest. Similarly, in our study of any poet it will always be 
worth while to conSder the measures most frequently and 
most successfully used by him, and their relation to the 
characteristic qualities of his temper and genius. 

While metre is an essential concomitant of poetry, rime ^ 
is to be regarded as only an accessory ; yet it is so common 
an accessory in English verse, and in most of its forms, indeed, 
so nearly constant a feature, that its importance can hardly be 
overstated. It adds much to the beauty of poetry as ' musical 
speech,’ and therefore to the pleasure which poetry affords. It 
has also frequently been pointed out that, by marking distinctly 
the close of lines and stanzas, it helps to emphasise rhythm. 

^ It is perhaps desirable that I should call attention to the fact that 1 
have ventured to discard a long-standing error, and to spell this word in 
the only correct way. 
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Rime is tfie correspondence in sound between S3dlable and 
syllable ; the conditions being : identity in vowel ^ sound, 
and, if the words end in a consonant or consonants, in these 
also ; as in me, ark, mark ; difference in the consonant or 
consonants, if any, preceding the vowel, as in ray, stray ; 
similarity of accent, as in ringing, singing, beautiful, dutiful ; 
identity in the syllable or syllables, if any, which follow the 
accent, as in the illustrations just given. Thus, singer^ and 
ringing, dutiful and beautify, are not rimes. Rimes, as will be 
seen, may be single (or ^ masculine,’ as they are sometimes 
called), as ring, sing ; or double C feminine ’), as ringing, 
singing ; or triple as unfortunate, importunate. These different 
kinds may be employed at the discretion of the poet in different 
ways. A poem may be entirely in single rimes, or in double, 
or in triple ; or different kinds may be introduced in regular 
alternation ; or the alternation may be occasional and 
arbitrary. A large proportion of double or triple rimes 
unquestionably adds lightness and rapidity to the verse, and 
on general principles, therefore, should expect to find them 
sparingly used in poems of a markedly serious or melancho^ 
character. Yet no hard and fast rule can be laid down. 
Mrs Browning’s Cowpeds Grave, for example, is entirely in 
double rimes ; but every reader must feel that they serve 
here to deepen, not to interfere with, the subdued elegiac 
tone.^ Double and triple rimes which are too obviously 
ingenious and far-fetched, always produce a grotesque effect, 
and are therefore admirably adaptedf to the purposes of 
burlesque, as in Butler’s Hudibras. Browning’s frequent 
recourse to them in the treatment of high and solemn themes 
was a perverse habit, often attended with disastrous results. 

A stanza (commonly, though incorrectly, called a verse) 
is a group of lines forming within itself a unit of organisation. 
In many cases the stanzas composing a poem are quite 
irregular alike in length and structure, as in Wordsw^'orth’s 
Ode on the Intimations of Immortality and Tennyson’s Maud. But 
as a rule (poems in blank verse being excepted), a poem is 
built up of sections strictly identical in form. Regular stanzas 

^ Though we are here confining our attention to Enghsh poetry, we 
may just note the fact that Dante’s Divine Comedy is in double rimes, sj 
are also the great Latin hymns {e,g,, Dies ltd) of the Middle Ages. 
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arc commonly defined by the number of their lines and the 
disposition of the rimes which bind these lines together. 
The stanza-forms of English poetry are so numerous and 
varied that no complete tabulation of them could be attempted 
heie ; but the follov/iiig'^liiay^e mentioned as some of the 
best-known examples : — the couplet (riming aa), as in Pope’s 
Essaj on Man and Keats’s Endjmim ; the triplet {aaa)^ as in 
Tennyson’s Two Voices ; the quatrain in various forms^ as, 
e,g,^ that of Keats’s La Belle Dame sans Merci [abcbY; that of 
Gray’s Elegy \abab) ; that of In Memjoriam [ahba) ; that oi 
FitzGeral d’s version of the^^E^^U^g^ {aaha) ; th e six -line 
"sfanzaTm^Various forms, as, e.g.^ mat"bT^B)Tbn’s ^"^Shc walks 
in Beauty ” [ababab) ; that of Browning’s Rabbi Ben Ezra 
{aahaah) ; that of Southey’s Tlie Scholar (ababcc) ; and a form 
much used by Burns (aaabab) ; the eight-line stanza (abababcc), 
as in Byron’s Don Juan ; the nine-line stanza (ababbcbcc), first 
used in The Faery Queene, and hence commonly called the 
‘ Spenserian.’ For a proper classification of stanzas, the 
relative lengths of the lines^ would also of course have to be 
taken into consideration. Thus' it is not only the rime- 
Sheme but also the peculiar an'angement of the metres 
(three tetrameters, a dimeter, a tetrameter, a dimeter), which 
gives its special character to the six-line ® Burns ’ stanza ; 
while the closing alexandrine must be emphasised as a con- 
stituent feature of the Spenserian stanza. It will be remem- 
bered that in the language of our hymnals, the octosyllabic 
qua^ram (or measure of ^ eights ’) is called ‘ long measure ’ ; 
the quaFrain of alternate ^ eights ’ and * sixes,’ ‘ common 
measure,’ ; the quatrain of three ' sixes ’ and one ' eight,’ 
short measure.’ 

Apart altogether from any question of their special pro- 
priety, otherwise condidered, stanzas may be used with a 
sense of their tra'HifionSh-sigrdficance, or significance of 
literary association. It is with such a sense of fitness that 
Byron takes Dante’s interwoven triplets {aba, beb, cdcy ded, etc.) 
for his Prophecy of Dante^ and the ^ Italian ’ stanza {abababcc) 
for his Beppo ; that Keats chooses the same form for his 
Isabella, and the Spenseidan stanza for his Eve of St Agnes ; and 
that Wordsworth, Longfellow, and William Watson ail 
employ the ‘ Burns ’ stanza for memorial poems on the 
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great Scots poet. Sut in a more general way the problem 
of the Bssthetic qualities of different stanzas, and their applica- 
bility to particular purposes, will always have to be investi- 
gated. In a poet’s choice of metres and stanzas alike, we 
shall furthermore find a great deal of interesting food for 
thought. Rossetti’s frequent use of intricate and curious 
structures, heavily weighted with rimes, is itself an index of 
the exotic character of his genius and the fastidious element 
in his art. Longfellow’s wide reading, eclecticism, power of 
absorption, and lack of originality are all indicated by the 
fact that he experimented with maihed success in an astonish- 
ing number of metrical forms, derived from nearly all the 
literatures of Europe, while he struck out none of any 
importance for himself. The use of different stanzas at 
different periods has also a great historical significance. The 
publication of some fifty poems, small and large, in the 
Spenserian form, and often on subjects for which that 
form was not in the least appropriate, in the half century 
between 1 725 and 1 775, is itself assign of awakening interest 
during those years in Spenser and his work. The history of 
the iambic pentameter (or ' heroic ’) couplet, from the' 
Augustan to the Romantic age, is familiar to eveiy student 
of English poetry. In its ‘ classic ’ form, as perfected by 
Pope — ^the form in which the sense ended with almost 
absolute regularity at the end of every second line — ^it 
favoured epigrammatic terseness and force, and was thus an 
admirable instrument in the hands of writers of satire and 
gnomic verse. The rise of the ‘ romantic ’ form, reintro- 
duced by Leigh Hunt and Keats — the form in which the 
sense was allowed to flow on uninterrupted from one couplet 
to another indefinitely, while the rhetorical pause could 
occur in any part of a line — ^was simply one more indication 
of that general quest for greater freedom and more variety in 
the harmonies of versification which had already given 
popularity to blank verse and the Spenserian stanza. 

We have said that rime, though an important accessory 
of English poetry, is not essential to it. This is shown by the 
large amount of poetry, including much of the most important 
poetry in the language, which is without limc. The principal 
form of unrimed verse is the iambic pentameter, popularly 
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called ^ blank verse.' But other kinds exist ; such as the 
trochaic tetrameter of The Song of Hiawatha ; the dactylic 
hexameter (often loosely called hexameter ' simply) of 
Longfellow's Evangeline^ Kingsley’s Andromeda^ and Clough’s 
Bothie of Tober-na-Vuolich ; the irregular measures of Southey’s 
Thalaba the Destroyer^ Shelley’s Queen Mah^ and some of 
Arnold’s poems, like The Strayed Reveller and The Future. 
These, however, have no established place in English poetry, 
unless, indeed, an exception be made in favour of the dactylic 
hexameter, which I personally hold to have justified itself 
completely, though many fierce critical attacks have been 
made upon it.^ 

The study of versification does not, of course, exhaust the 
interest of poetry on the technical side. There are in- 
numerable other matters which are equally deserving of 
attention. There is, for instance, the whole vast problem 
of poetic diction ; of the qualities which make it peculiarly 
strong or tender, passionate or beautiful ; of the specific 
differences between it and the diction of prose ; of the 
mysterious power of certain words and combinations of 
"words, whether through association or through sound, to 
stir the imagination and go home to the heart ; of the ‘ natural 
magic ’ of expression which belongs to the rare moments 
of highest inspiration, and that final felicity of phrasing by 
which language is steeped in meanings beyond the formal 
definitions of the lexicographer. Since the diction of poetry 
is inevitably figurative and allusive, those figures of speech 
and subtle suggestions and innuendoes which are so im- 
portant an element in its texture, have also to be considered 
from the point of view alike of their sources and of their 
aesthetic value. And as further illustrations of the manifold 
interest of the lines of inquiry which I am now seeldng just 
to open up, mention may be made of such details of poetic 
style as the varied use of consonants and vowels in the pro- 

^ For some interesting remarks on the English hexameter, see Arnold’s 
On Translating Homer, For the study of English versification in general, 
the reader may be referred to E. Guest’s History of English Rhythms (2nd ed., 
revised by Skcat) ; J. B. Mayor’s Chapters on English Metre ; F. B. Gunmerc’s 
Handbook of Poetics ; H. Corson’s Primer of English Verse ; R. Bridges* 
Milton* s Prosody ; J. A. Symonds’s Blank Verse ; Schipper’s Engikche Melrik, 
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duction of special effects^ and of the service whichj in the 
hands of an accomplished master, may be rendered by apt 
alliteration’s artful aid.” 


VI 

Regarding the systematic study of poetry, enough has 
already been said, either statedly or by implication, in our 
chapters on the study of literature in general. All that is 
necessary, therefore, is to point oi^t how, on the principles 
laid down for guidance, various plans may be suggested for 
definite courses of reading. 

We may, for example, take up the work of a single poet, 
and our business will then be to analyse the content of his 
writings and investigate the salient qualities of his art ; to 
examine his literary ancestry and affiliations ; to trace to their 
sources the derivative elements in this thought and style ; and 
to consider his relations with the spirit and movements of 
his time. After this, we may pass from him to the other 
poets of his age, taking his work, point by point, as a foundl^ 
tion for comparison and contrast. Or we may make an 
historical study of some great body of poetry, like our English 
poetry, following its ebb and flow from epoch to epoch, and 
the rise and decline of schools, methods, and traditions ; 
noting every significant change in subject-matter, spirit, and 
style ; and seeking its explanation in the initiative power of 
particular men, in the circumstances which helped to give 
them popularity and influence, and in the larger tendencies 
of life and thought in the world outside. Or, limiting our 
field of inquiry on one side while broadening it on another, 
we may devote our attention to the history of some one great 
poetic form, such as the epic or the elegy, through the whole 
course of its evolution and transformation in different litera- 
tures and at different times. Or, again, we may select some 
special theme — the treatment of nature in poetry, for example 
— and make this the basis of a study which, as we shall soon 
discover, will branch out in various directions, and connect 
itself at many points with the consideration of the develop- 
ment of literature at large. 
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These are some of the ways in which our reading of poetry 
may be systematised, and tlius made at once more interesiing 
and more profitable than it would otherwise be. A warning, 
already given, should none the less be here repeated. How- 
ever far afield we may pursue our researches, how'ever wide 
and accurate our knowdedge of the development and tech- 
nique of poetry may become, hov/ever engrossing we may 
find the special problems of the historian and the critic, we 
must never forget that our chief purpose, after ail, should 
be the enjoyment of poetry as poetry — of poetry for its own 
sake, as a thing of beauty fraught wdth infinite meanings for 
those who have the capacity to feel and the heart to under- 
stand. More important, then, than all the acquisitions of 
scholarship is the cultivation of the faculty of poetic apprecia- 
tion. On this matter, indeed, it is of little use to discourse 
in the abstract ; for though the lover of poetry may, by 
personal contact, transmit something of his enthusiasm to 
others, rules and counsels will prove of slight service to those 
who need them most, and in the end each reader must be 
left, very largely, to himself. Perhaps the most valuable of 
dll suggestions that may be thrown out in the way of help 
is one so simple and obvious that, but for the fact that its 
practical bearings are seldom realised, it would hardly call for 
formal statement. In our reading of poetry we should always 
remember that the poet appeals directly to the poet in our- 
selves, and that our real enjoyment of poetry therefore depends 
upon our own keenness of imaginative apprehension and 
emotional response. This means that the true secret and 
virtue of a poem are to be seized and appropriated by us only 
through the exercise on our parts of powers similar in kind to 
those which gave the poem life, however far they may fall 
short of these in strength and vitality. To those who are 
born without any poetic sense at all, it is, of course, as futile 
to talk about the beauty and meaning of poetry as it is to 
talk about the beauty and meaning of music to those who are 
born without a musical ear. But wherever the poetic sense 
exists, in however rudimentary a form — and it is at least 
latent in the majority of normally constituted men and 
women — ^it is capable of cultivation ; and for its cultivation no 
better course can be proposed than its daily exercise in sym- 
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pathetic contact with great poetry. Thus we learn to appre- 
ciate through appreciation and to enjoy through enjoyment. 
In this case the end and the means are one. 

A word of practical advice on a matter of detail may be 
added. The art of printing/’ as Prof. Butcher has pointed 
outj has done much to dull our literary perceptions. Words 
have a double virtue — that which resides in the sense and 
that which resides in the sound. We miss much of the charm 
if the eye is made to do duty also for the ear. The words, 
bereft of their vocal force, are but half alive on the printed 
page. The music of verse, when repeated only to the inward 
ear, comes as a faint echo.” ^ The moral of this is clear. 
If poetry is * musical speech,’ if it owes much of its beauty, 
its magic, its peculiar power of stirring the feelings and 
arousing the imagination, to its verbal felicity and its varied 
melodies of metre and rime, then its full significance as poetry 
can be appreciated only when it addresses us through the ear. 
The silent perusal of the printed page will leave one of its 
principal secrets unsurprised. As ^nuch as possible, therefore, 
we should make it a practice to read our poetry aloud. 

^ Harvard Leetttres, pp. 229, 230. “ It is a fact but little known/’ thC” 

writer continues, “ that throughout the Greek period, and far into the 
days of the Roman Empire — to the third and fourth century of our era 
— the custom survived of reading both prose and verse, not silently, 
but aloud and in company. There is a curious passage in Augustine’s 
Confessions — one of the few in ancient literature where silent reading is 
mentioned. He there tells of the difficulty he^had in getting access to 
his master, Ambrose, whose rare hours of leisure were spent in reading, and 
who was one day observed to run his eye silently over the page while * his 
voice and tongue were still.’ Various reasons are then suggested to account 
for so strange a departure from the common practice.’* The reference 
is to the Confessions^ VI. iii., where we read : “ His eyes scanned the 
pages, but his voice and tongue were silent. • • • Whatever the reason, 
no doubt it was a good one in such a man.” _ 
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The Study of Prose Fiction^ 


I. The Novel and the Drama. The Elements of Fiction. IL Flat in thi 
Novel. Subject-matter in Fiction — The Importance of Fidelity — 
Plot — The Gift of Story-telling — Loose Plot and Organic Plot — 
Simple and Compound Plots — Methods of Narration. III. Char- 
acterisation, Its Elementary Condition — The Mystery of the Creative 
Process — The Power of Graphic Description — The Analytical 
and Dramatic Methods of Characterisation — The Character in the 
[Jvlaking — The Question of Range in Characterisation — Char- 
acterisation and Knowledge of Life, IV. The Relations of Plot and 
Character, Their Combination — ‘‘ Motivation.” V. Dialogue, Tests 
to be applied to it. VI. Humour ^ Pathos, and Tragedy, The Quality 
of the Emotional Element in Fiction — Humour — The Painful 
Emotions. VII. Social and Material Setting in Fiction, Setting in the 
Novel — Specialisation in Modern Fiction — Special Social Settings 
— Setting in Historical Fiction — The Question of Anachronism — 
Material Setting — The Use of Nature. VIII. The Novelists 
Criticism of Life, Its Place — The Novelist’s Point of View — Ways 
of presenting a Criticism of Life in the Novel — The Dramatic, 
or Indirect Way — The Direct Way — Tests of a Novelist’s Phil- 
osophy of Life — Truth in Fiction — Realism — Realism and 
Romance — Morality in Fiction — The Moral Responsibilities of 
Fiction. 

I N any historical study of literary forms the drama, 
as the earlier to evolve, should of course take precedence 
of the novel. As a matter of convenience, however, we will 
here reverse the chronological order and deal with the novel 
first. Manifestly, the drama and prose fiction are compounded 
of the same raw materials. In this chapter, though our 
immediate business is with the novel, we shall therefore of 
necessity have much to say about characteristics which are 

138 
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common to both, of tliem^, and to some extent it will thus serve 
as an introduction also to the study of the drama. But quite 
as manifestly, owing to differences in conditions, the raw 
materials in drama and prose fiction are treated in very 
different ways. In the chapter which follows we shall there- 
fore have to take up our subject at the point where they part 
company and consider the drama as a specific form of literary 
art. 

We have already seen that the novel owes its existence to 
the interest which men and women everywhere and at all 
times have taken in men and women and in the great 
panorama of human passion and action. This interest, as we 
have noted, has alv/ays been one of the most general and most 
powerful of the impulses behind literature, and it has thus 
given rise, according to changing social and artistic circum- 
stances, to various modes of expression — ^here to epic and there 
to drama, now to ballad and now to romance. Latest to 
develop of all these modes, the novel is also the largest and 
fullest of them. This statement may perhaps be challenged 
by reference to the drama. But apart from many other 
considerations, which we need not now discuss, it must be 
remembered that the drama is not pure literatui^lTt Ts a 
compound art, in whidi me Mtef ary element is "o^anica lly 
SounTli^^ elements of stage setting andTmstSr^^ 

interpretatioinT n^^^ is mdebencient of these secondary 
arts ; it is, as Marion Crawford once happily phrased it, a 
jggcket theatred’" containing within itself* not only plot and 
ictoi57'’Eur*^ costume, scenery, and all the odier acces- 
sories of a dramatic representation. This point has important 
bearings upon the comparative study of the novel and the 
drama. Evidently such complete immunity from those 
conditions of the stage to which the drama is bound by the 
very law of its being, and by which it is everywhere hampered, 
gives to the novel a freedom of movement, a breadth, and a 
flexibility to which, even in its most romantic developments, 
the drama cannot possibly attain. What the novel loses in 
actuality and vividness by its substitution of narrative for 
representation it thus amply makes up for in other ways. 
This is, of course, one reason why the novel has largely 
displaced the drama, as it has displaced other vehicles for the 

I 
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expression of our common interest in human lifcj and has 
established itself as the principal literary form of our complex 
and many-sided modern world. It is equally evident that 
we can thus explain one essential difference between the 
novel and the drama which it is necessary for the student 
of either to keep well in mind. Th e drama is the most rigorous 
form of literary art; prose fiction is flie ’'KoieiE*'"if”is a 
familiar fact that for the writing of a play a long preliminary 
discipline in technique and a thorough knowledge of the stage 
are requisite, while anyone can write a novel >vho has pens, 
ink, ancTpaper at conamatid, and a certain amount of leisure 
and patience. The moral of this on the critical side is tKat 
while uf is relatively easy to draw out and formulate the laws 
of the drama and the standards by which it is to be judged, 
it is ^tremely difficult to do this in the case of the novel. 
Yet some laws and standards there are, none the less, even 
for this most elastic and irregular of ail the great forms of 
literary expression, and it must now be our business to seek 
out and illustrate the more general and important of these. 

Though it is necessary to do so only in the way of a re- 
minder, we will begin with a brief statement of the principal 
elements which enter into the composition of a novel. In 
this analysis, as will be seen, we are also tabulating the 
principal elements which enter into the coffipbs|55n^f the 
drama. 

In the first place, the novel deals with events and actions, 
with things which'^are suffered and done ; and these con- 
stitute what we commonly call the plot. Secondly, such 
things happen to people and are suffered or done by people ; 
and the men and women who thus carry on the action form 
its dramatis persona, or characters. The conversation of these 
characters introduces a third element — that of dialogue, 
often so closely connected with characterisation as to be an 
integral part of it. Fourthly, the action must take place, and 
the characters must do and suffer, somewhere and at some 
time ; and thus we have a scene and a time of action. The 
element of style may be put next on our list ; and with this 
it might seem that for practical purposes our analysis is 
complete. But there stiU remains a sixth component to 
which too much importance can hardly be attached. Directly 
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or indirectiyj and whether the writer himself is conscious of 
it or not, every novel must necessarily present a certain view 
of life and of some of the problems of life ; that is, it must so 
exhibit incidents, characters, passions, motives, as reveaj 
more or less distinctly the way in which the author looks out 
upon the world and his general attitude towards it. It is 
difficult to find a name for this sixth element which is alto- 
gether satisfactory, for whatever may be suggested, we are 
in danger of implying too little or too much. But postponing 
any discussion of this till we reach it in our proper Ixmrscy'we 
will for the present call this the novelist’s criticism, or inter- 
pretation, or philosophy of life. 

\Plot, characters, dialogue," time and place of action, style, 
and a stateSTbr i mpli £dLphilosdphy of life, then, are the chief 
elements entering into the composition of any work of prose 
fiction, small or great, good or bad. Omitting the element 
of style, which, as commom to ail kinds"' of literature, need 
not dgtain us here, we will take the other components one by 
one and consider some of the questions which naturally arise 
in connection with each of them in any novel we may select for 
our study. 


11 

In dealing with the element of plot our first business will 
always be with the nature of the raw material out of which 
it is made and with the quality of such material when judged 
by the standards furnished by life itself. 

Take, for example, the works of four of the greatest novelists 
who wrote in English during the last century— Dickens, 
Thackeray, George Eliot, and Nathamd^ H^wth^ 
finmediMHy '~‘eX?'ident-- -that’' lliSe four writers drew their 
subjects from widely different aspects of life and classes of 
incident ; and as we turn from David Copperfield to Vanity Fair^ 
and from these again to Adam Bede and The Scarlet Letter^ we 
feel that with each transition we are passing, not only from 
one kind of plot-interest to another, but even from one kind 
of world to another. Yet, with all their differences in matter 
and method, Dickens and Thackeray, George Eliot and 
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Hawthorne are at one in this — their themes possess in them- 
selves a substantial value and a genuine human meaning 
because they are concerned, not with the mere trivialities 
which lie upon the surface of existence, but wdth passions, 
conflicts and problems which, however their forms may 
change, belong to the essential texture of life. Deduced from 
the fundamental conception of literature as an interpretation 
of life, the elementary test thus suggested is of universal 
applicability, for it is the certain mark of a great novel, as 
of all great literature, that, wide as may be the range of its 
accessory topics, it is primarily engaged with the things which 
make life strenuous, intense, and morally significant. This 
does not, of course, mean that greatness in fiction depends in 
the least upon the external importance of its incidents and 
characters. Life may be as strenuous, intense, and morally 
significant in the simplest story of the humblest people as 
in the largest movements of history or the most thrilling 
situations of the heroic stage ; and in the agony of Arthur 
Dimmesdale and the pitiful story of Hetty SorreFs downfall 
we are quite as closely in touch with some of the most powerful 
"motive-forces of life as in the fate of Macbeth or Agamemnon. 
Nor does it mean that it is to the tragic phases of experience 
only that a great novel must be confined, for the comedy of 
life is often as full of large and permanent human interest as 
its tragedy. The question is one of essential ethical value, 
and the principle proposed is simply this— -that a novel is 
really great only when it lays its foundations broad and deep 
in the things which most constantly and seriously appeal to us 
in the struggle and fortunes of our common humanity. 

To prevent possible misapprehension it should perhaps 
be further stated explicitly that to employ this test and to 
abide by its results does not imply any censorious denial of 
the claims to a warm place in our affections of many novels 
which would fail to meet it. One function of fiction is to 
provide amusement for the leisure hour and a welcome relief 
from the strain of practical affairs ; and any novel which 
serves its purpose in this way may, on the sole condition that 
the pleasure it affords is wholesome and tonic, be held to 
have fully justified itself. Moreover, the excellence of its 
technique, or its dramatic power, or its exceptional clever- 
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ness in characterlsadon^ or its abundant humour, or some 
other outstanding quality of its workmanship, may suffice to 
lift an otherwise insignificant stor)?" to a high rank in fictitious 
literature. These considerations must be duly recognised, 
and a narrow and pedantic view of the matter avoided. 
None the less, all qualifications admitted, our principle 
remains unimpugned. Matthew Arnold’s emphasis upon 
the need of sound subject-matter in literature is here 
very much to the point. The basis of true greatness in a 
novel is to be sought in the greatness, or substantial value, of 
its raw materials. 

It is, however, clear that though this is the basis, greatness 
of subject-matter will not of itself ensure the greatness of a 
novel. Mastery of handling is now requisite in order that ail 
the varied possibilities of a given theme may be brought out 
to the full. Here, of course, we approach the whole question 
of the making of a novel, including the two contributory 
elements of individual power and technical skill. But before 
we come to this, there is a preliminary problem to be touched 
upon, since individual power would be wasted and technical 
skill exercised to little effect unless they are both supported 
by an ample knowledge of life. 

We are thus brought back to the cardinal principle, already 
often emphasised, of fidelity to oneself and one’s experiences 
as the condition of all good work in literature. Because fiction 
is fiction and not fact, it is sometimes carelessly assumed that 
it has nothing to do with fact. No mistake could be more 
serious. Of the relations of fiction to truth we shall, however, 
speak presently. For the moment we have merely to insist 
that no novel can be pronounced, I will not say great, but 
even excellent in its degree, whatever that may be, if it lacks 
the quality of ‘ authenticity.’ Whatever aspects of life 
the novelist may choose to write about, he should write of 
them with the grasp and thoroughness which can be secured 
only by familiarity with his material. What he is not familiar 
with he should leave alone. 

This general principle has been rigorously interpreted to 
mean that the novelist should confine himself within the 
field, however small, of his own personal first-hand intercourse 
with the world, and never allow hkoself to stray beyond it. 
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Thus we have George Eliot’s well-timed attack upon the work 
of the ordinary women novelists of her day ; they tried, she 
complained, to write like men and from the man’s point of 
view, instead of taking their stand on the fundamental differ- 
ence of sex, with all that this implies, and endeavouring to 
portray life frankly and sincerely a woman knows and feels 
it.^ One of the writers whom for Contrast she singles out for 
special praise may indeed be taken as our supreme example 
of unfailing conscientiousness in this particular — that ex- 
quisite artist who was content to work upon two or three 
inches of ivory ” because her knowledge of life w^s tocTEmited 
fd provide material for larger treatment, but whose novels 
may be regarded as perfect in their kind though they do not 
fulfil our first condition of real greatness in fiction.^ Alike 
in theory and practice Jane Austen adhered strictly to this 
principle of absolute fidelity. When a niece asked her 
judgment on a manuscript story, she gave her the character- 
istic advice : “ Let the Portmans go to Ireland ; but as you 
know nothing of the manner there, you had better not go 
with them. You will be in danger of giving false representa- 
tions.” Equally instructive was her own example. Save in 
two brief passages in The Watsons, there is, I believe, no 
scene in all her novels in which men only are described as 
talking together and their dialogue reported. Her women 
converse with other women, and with men ; but as she had 
no immediate knowledge of the behaviour of men among 
themselves in wholly masculine company, she simply left the 
subject alone. Such willingness to accept her limitations of 
knowledge, combined as it was with equal willingness to 
accept her limitations of power, goes far to explain the 
uniform excellence of Jane Austen’s work. 

^ See her essays on Novelists and Silly Novels by Lady Novelists. 

® CSomparing Jane Austen and George Sand, and giving full praise to 
both, George Eliot indicated what she deemed the essential defect in 
each : the former never penetrated into the deeper experiences, the powerful 
emotional and spiritual things of life ; the latter, while she had abundance 
of passion, lacked moral poise and clear ethical vision. It is interesting at 
this point to consider the purely fenainine elements in George Eliot herself. 
Most of her early readers, misled by her masculine pseudonym, took her 
for a man ; but others of keener perception, like Dickens, were not slow 
in discovering the womanly characteristics of her work. 
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How little tMs principle of fidelity is commonly recognised 
IS repeatedly shown in the writings of our minor novelists, who 
frequently build their plots out of materials lying far beyond 
their own observation, and are seldom deterred even by the 
profoundest ignorance from following their story whitherso- 
ever it leads. They will boldly challenge comparison with 
Anthony Trollope in descriptions of the hunting field ; with 
Halevy in pictures of theatrical life ; ivith Bret Harte in 
scenes from the California gold diggings ; with Stevenson and 
Clarke Russell in the romance of the sea ; though they them- 
selves have never ridden with the hounds, or entered a green 
room, or lived in the far west, or known more of salt water 
than may be gathered from a summer passage from Folke- 
stone to Boulogne,^ It is often said that every man might 
produce at least one interesting novel if he would only write 
faithfully of what he has known and felt for himself ; but it 
is a curious fact that in the vast majority of cases this is the 
last thing that the would-be novelist ever thinks of doing. 
On the contrary, inspired rather by the work of some favourite 
writer, whom he seeks to imitate, than by life itself, h^ 
commits the fatal blunder of drawing upon second-hand 
information for the groundwork of his plot. 

It is not, however, necessary to push the doctrine of authen- 
ticity to the extreme represented by the precept and practice 
of Jane Austen, and, indeed, we should be warranted in 
doing so only on the supposition that a novel must be realistic 
in the narrowest acceptation of that^word — a supposition 
which, as we shall see presently, we are not in the least called 
upon to accept. Knowledge of life may be obtained in 
various ways besides direct personal experience ; it may, 
in particular, be obtained through books and through con- 
versation with other people who have touched the world at 

^ Lapses in detail, due to ignorance, are sometimes very amusing. I 
have a recollection of a scene in one of Ouida’s novels (though I could 
not give chapter and verse) in which her hero, rowing in a boat-race, is 
eulogised for his strength and prowess in pulling twice as fast as any other 
man in his crew 1 Dickem, as is well known, came to grief over the game 
of cricket (Pickwick Papers^ chap, vii), which it is very evident he had 
neither played nor watched attentively. Practical yachtsmen have been 
much puzzled over the nautical manoeuvres described in the storm in 
Stevenson’s Treasme Island, 
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points where we have not touched it ourselves. A writer of 
real creative genius^ with that power of absorbing and utilising 
all kinds of material derived form all kinds of sources^ and 
that sheer power of realistic imagination which habitually 
goes with this, may thus attain substantial fidelity even when 
he is handling scenes and incidents which have never come 
within the range of his own experience and observation. 
Little fault has been found with Robinson Crusoe on the score 
of inaccuracy even in details, while in the quality of carrying 
conviction it stands in the front rank of fictitious narratives ; 
yet it must not be forgotten that the man who wrote it had 
not only never lived on a desert island, but had never even 
seen the sea. The historical novelist is evidently compelled 
to rely upon indirect information for the specific character- 
istics of any period he undertakes to describe ; and what the 
historical novelist does in dealing with the past, the novelist 
of contemporary life may do with equal assurance when the 
exigencies of his plot carry him beyond his individual field. 
The doctrine of fidelity imist therefore be stated with due 
qualifications. What is required in all cases is a large many- 
'^ided experience of men and things and a resulting general 
knowledge of life both ample and thorough, the application 
of which to specific details may vitalise and humanise materials 
wheresoever gained ; this, and what I have called that sheer 
power of realistic imagination which will often enable a writer 
to see more clearly and depict more convincingly a scene he 
has only heard or rerfd of than could an ordinary person who 
had himself witnessed such a scene or even taken part in it. 
^The more technical side of the substance of a novel, which 
designate in the word plot, has next to be considered. 
A’ novel, whatever” else it is or is not, is at any rate a story. 
Two questions, therefore, suggest themselvesvducET'tE^^ 
it is almost superfluous to do so, we must still state in definite 
form. Is the story, as story, fresh, interesting, and worth 
the telling ? And, this being settled, is it well and artistic- 
ally told ? In other words, we demand, with the most 
Uncritical reader, that the story shall in its own particular 
way be a good one ; and also — a consideration to which 
the uncritical reader is for the most part curiously indifferent — 
that it shall be skilfully put together. By this we mean that 
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on careful examination of all its details, it shall reveal no 
gaps or inconsistencies ; that its parts shall be arranged with 
a due sense of balance and proportion ; ^ that its incidents 
shall appear to evolve spontaneously from its data and from 
one another ; that commonplace things shall be made 
significant by the writer’s touch upon them ; that the march 
of events, however unusual, shall be so managed as to impress 
us as orderly and natural in the circumstances ; and that the 
catastrophe, whether foreseen or not, shall satisfy us as the 
logical product and smnming up of all that has gone before.^ 
Mere power of narrative is also in itself a feature which 
will always repay attention. The gift of telling a story to 
the best possible advantage is, as anyone may soon discover 
for himself by listening critically to the anecdotes which are 
^ The law of balance and proportion is often broken even by our greatest 
novelists. Thus, for instance, Scott (as I have elsewhere pointed out) 

** is capable of writing pages of description about an occurrence that leads 
nowhither, or a character who forthwith drops into a second or third place 
{Life of ScoUf p. 278). ^ 

2 It will be noted that many otherwise admirable story-tellers have 
great difficulty in getting started and sometimes fumble painfully over ^ 
their initial scenes. This was conspicuously the case with Scott, whose 
cumbrous and heavy introductory chapters (as in the classical example of 
Waverley) are almost enough to deter the reader on the very threshold 
of his narrative. His conclusions are generally quite as unsatisfactory, 

“ Sometimes ** (if I may again use my own words), “ as in The Heart of 
MidlothtaUf he dawdles over unimportant matters after the main interest 
has come to a close ; but more often he is guilt)^ as Lady Louisa Stuart 
put it, of ‘ huddling up a conclusion anyhow, and so kicking the book 
out of his way.* ** Ivanhoe and Kenilworth have exceptionally effective 
catastrophes, but “ any tyro in criticism could pick holes in the dinomments 
of the Antiqmry or Woodstock*^ Dickens’s conclusions are commonly 
married by his desire to get all his characters together into a series of grand 
j&nal scenes in which rewards and punishments may be distributed according 
to the strict demands of poetic justice ; and to achieve this he is obliged 
to have recourse to means that are too patently forced and artificial to 
be in the least convincing. The contrast between the well-rounded and 
completely explanatory ddnouemenis of most of our older novelists and the 
abrupt endings, which are often no endings at all, so popular in much 
of our later fiction opens up an interesting line of study in the changes 
which have come over the art of fiction since the days of the Victorian 
masters. The logic of the catastrophe will be dealt with in our ch;» pter 
®n the drama. 
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exchanged over a dinner-table^ much rarer than is commonly 
supposed ; while, as the same experiment will further prove, 
it is also a gift by itself, having, like the histrionic faculty, 
little or nothing to do with a person’s general intellectual 
ability. Among English poets, Chaucer, Dryden, Scott, and 
William Morris, dissimilar as were otherwise their qualities 
of genius, had this gift in a marked degree, while on the other 
hand Spenser, great as he was in pure description, was here 
singularly weak ; among our historians Carlyle and Macaulay 
in particular had it ; and we must recognise this fact in our 
estimate of these writers apart from any other questions 
concerning Chaucer, Dryden, Scott and Morris as poets, 
and Carlyle and Macaulay as historians. So with prose 
fiction. There are novelists whose books have little weight 
or permanent value, who can at least tell a story naturally, 
easily, and in a way to bring out at each stage its maximum 
amount of interest ; there are others of immeasurably greater 
intellectual power in whom this faculty is poorly developed, 
or in whose work its exercise is impeded by the pressure of 
other things. Thus in reading Dumas, for example, who is 
one of the world’s very best story-tellers, we cannot fail to 
admire the free and vigorous movement of the narrative, 
which sweeps us on from point to point with no apparent 
effort or strain, while a certain sense of effort and strain is 
almost always with us when we are reading George Eliot, or 
Balzac, or Tolstoi.^ Nor is it only at the evolution of the 
action as a whole that we have to look. We must consider • 
also the writer’s power of managing his separate parts — of 
handling his situations and working up his effects. Much of 
the dramatic value of scenes of great potential interest is ' 
often allowed to escape under inadequate treatment; but 
a novelist who knows his business will make every incident 
tell with its proper proportion of effect in relation to the 
whole. Of course, here as elsewhere, methods vary. We 
may have, for instance, the marvellous brevity and restraint 
of Thackeray’s account of George Osborne’s death at Water- 

^ I am thinking here of Tolstoi’s longer works of fiction only. Many 
of his shorter tales are almost perfect examples of the story-teller’s art. 
They seem, indeed, not so much to be told as to tell themselves — the 
highest praise that can be given to work of this description. 
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ioo ; we may have, in a totally different manner, the 
elaborately»wrought detail with which Dickens describes 
the death of old Ehook, and Hawthorne the death of Judge 
Pyncheon. Hence it will always be a matter of interest not 
only to observe results, but also to examine the means by 
which the results are obtained by different writers or by the 
same writer in different circumstances or at different stages 
of his career.^ 

In dealing with plot-structure we may distinguish roughly 
between two kinds of novel — I say roughly, because the types, 
though clearly defined, shade into one another by imper- 
ceptible gradations. These are what we may call rcspecdvely 
the novel of loose plot and the novel of organic plot. In the 
former case the story is composed of a number of detached 
incidents, having little necessary or logical connection among 
themselves ; the unity of the narrative depending not on the 
machinery of the action, but upon the person of the hero 
who, as the central figure or nucleus, binds tbe otherwise 
scattered elements together. Such a novel is, in fact, rather 
a history of the miscellaneous adventures which befall an 
individual in the course of life than the plot of a regular and 
connected epopceia, where every step brings us a point nearer 
to the final catastrophe.’’ ^ Thus while it may be filled to 
overflowing with interesting separate episodes, it has little 
in the nature of a comprehensive general design, in the 
evolution of which each detail plays a distinct and vital part. 

^ Thus the student of Thackeray will note that while the satire of his 
later books is less pungent and their general atmosphere more kindly, the 
writer had also lost some of his earlier horror of dwelling, in Dickens’s 
fashion, over sentimental or tragic situations. In Vani^f Fair, in the account 
of Osborne’s death, in the narrative of the struggles of his widow, in the 
great scene in which Rawdon Crawley surprises his wife with Lord Steyne, 
we have no suspicion that the matter is being specially worked up for 
effect ; indeed, Thackeray more than once openly checks h i mself for 
fear of becoming theatrical or mawkish. On the other hand, there is 
much elaboration in the description of the last years and death of the 
Colonel in TTts Newcorms, and of the death of the Baroness de Bernstein 
in The Virgiamm, Dickens, on the contrary, whose earlier pathos and 
melodrama were terribly over-wrought, showed a distinct teiKicncy in 
later works towards increasing restraint. 

® Scott, Infrodmtmy Episile to The Fortunes of Nigd, 
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lie outside the general design and are not really connected 
\-vith it. Secondiyj all degrees of plot-organisation are, of 
course, possible between the elborate compactness of these 
books and the extreme looseness of The Pickwick Papers or 
Pendemis. Among Dickens’s novels, for example, David 
Coppcrjield and Martin Chuzzlewit exhibit intermediate stages 
of plot-unification. Again, there are innumerable novels 
in which (as in those of Jane Austen and Turgenev) the 
matter of the plot is so simple that no regular development 
of a dramatic scheme is to be looked for. Nor, finally, is it 
for a moment to be assumed that the organic novel, as such, is 
on a higher artistic plane than the loose novel, though Scott 
thought it necessary to apologise because his stories belonged 
to the latter class. Indeed, for reasons which will appear 
presently, a really great novel is likely, as a rule, to ap- 
proximate rather to the loose than to the organic type. 
At the same time, compactness and symmetry — a good 
plot well worked out — undoubtedly give aesthetic pleasure, 
and we rightly admire the technical skill to which they 
testify ; while no consideration of their excellence in other 
respects should tempt us to palliate the total want of 
structural unity and coherence in such works as Vanity Fair 
and The Newcomes. 

The two drawbacks to which a highly organised plot is 
specially liabie"’mayTere just be noted. It may be so mech- 
anically put together that its very cleverness may impress us 
with an uneasy sense of laborious artified This is commonly 
the case with the novels of our most deft manipulator of mere 
plot, Wilkie Collins. Or it may lack plausibility in details. 
Here aTrequHTTSTor is the abuse of coincidence. Thus in 
Tom Jones (the plot of which, perhaps because it was the first 
great effort of the kind in English fiction, has been absurdly 
over-praised) ail sorts of unexpected things are perpetually 
happening in the very nick of time, while people turn up 
again and again at the right moment, and in the place where 
they are wanted only because they chance to be wanted then 
and there. Even Mr Austin Dobson is compelled to admit, 
though he does so reluctantly, the strain which the narrative 
for this reason frequently inflicts upon our sense of probability. 
The defence which is sometimes offered for the free use of 
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coincidence — that coincidences do happen in real life — 
scarcely to the point ; for the oSverse of the dictum that 
truth is stranger than fiction is, that fiction should not be so 
strange as truth. Two tests of any plot are thus suggested. 
It should see^^_ttr:mQ ye ' naHiranyT'lii^ ^ any 

appe^Snee of artifice ; and the means used in worEng it 
o1ir^ioil!d"BeHcE^s we are willing to accept, in the circum- 
stances, as at least credible. 

A special aspect of the principle of unity in plot-structure 
has next to be considered. The plot of a novel may be simple 
or compound ; that is, it may be composed of one story only, 
or of two or more stories in combination ; and the law of 
unity requires that in a compound plot the parts should be 
wrought together into a single whole. Our criticism of 
Vanity Fair, on the structural side, bears chiefly on this point ; 
the narrative is made up of two stories — the story of Amelia 
Sedley and the story of Becky Sharp ; and these two stories 
are not properly amalgamated. In precisely the same way 
Middlemarch, Daniel Deronac^, and Anna Karenina are alike open 
to criticism. In Bleak House, on the contrary, the three 
threads of Esther Summerson’s story, the story of Lady 
Dedlock’s sin, and the story of the great Chancery suit of 
Jamdyce Jarndyce, are very cleverly interwoven, and thus 
we have an admirable example on an immense scale of the 
unification of complex materials. It should also be noted 
that where several independent elements enter into a plot, 
it is often the practice of novelists to make them balance or 
illustrate one another. It was Dickens’s habitual method to 
offset his melodrama by broad comedy, according to the 
plan of the romantic dramatists. Even in Vanity Fair, while 
there is little effort to fuse the two stories, the significance 
of the moral and dramatic contrast between them through- 
out is kept clearly in view; and some such moral and 
dramatic contrast will be found underlying the two stories 
in Anna Karenina, About this matter of balance among the 
different parts of a plot, however, we shall have more to say 
when we come to speak of the technique of the drama, when 
the various stages in the movement of a plot will also be 
considered. 

One other point in the study of plot has still to be indicated. 
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While the dramatist is, of course, confined to a single way of 
telling his story — by representation combined with narrative 
put into the mouths of his characters — the novelist has his 
choice among three methods — the direct, or epic ; the 
autobiographical ; and the documentary. In the first and 
most usual way, the novelist is an historian narrating from 
the outside ; in the second, he writes in the first person, 
identifying himself with one of his characters (generally, 
though not always, the hero or heroine), and thus produces 
an imaginary autobiography ; as in Robinson Crusoe^ The Vicar 
of Wakefielf David Copperfield^ Esmond, Jam Eyre ; in the third, 
the action is unfolded by means of letters, as in the ‘ epis- 
tolary ® novels of Richardson, Smollett’s Humphrey Clinker, 
Fanny Burney’s Evelina, and Goethe’s Sorrows of Werther ; or 
— a favourite device of Wilkie Collins — ^by diaries, contributed 
narratives, and miscellaneous documents. Occasionally, the 
methods may be blended, as in Bleak House, where Esther 
Summerson’s story is told by herself, while the rest of the 
book takes the direct historic form. It is evident that each 
of these three ways has its special advantages ; for while the 
direct method always gives the greatest scope and freedom 
of movement, a keener and more intimate interest may 
sometimes be attained by the use of either the first-personal 
or the documentary plan. Yet it will be observed that both 
these last-named methods involve difficulties of their own, 
and that on the whole it is best to avoid them save where 
the compensating gain is considerable. In adopting the 
autobiographic form, a novelist may frequently fail to bring 
all his material naturally within the compass of the supposed 
narrator’s knowledge and power ; and he may sometimes 
miss the true personal tone ; as in the case of Esther Summer- 
son, who (as the least critical reader must be aware) writes 
altogether too much like Dickens himself and with too marked 
an admiKture of Dickens’s insight and humour. And what- 
ever may be urged in theory on behalf of the documentary 
method,^ in practice it is very apt to become, even in the 

^ The principal advantage of the epistolary method is to be found in 
the fact that full personal expression can be given to the feelings of all the 
important actors at the time of the events described, and before their 
issue is known to them. In this one respect the novel-by-lcttcrs is superior 
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hands of a skilful artist, both clumsy and unconvincing.^ 
In our study of any novel in which either of these two plans 
is followed, we must always ask why the author has chosen to 
depart from the more ordinary narrative method, and to what 
extent, and in what ways, his work has gained or lost by the 
change. 


Ill 

""In passing from plot to characterisation in fiction we are 
met at the outset by one of those elementary questions of 
which even the most uncritical reader is certain to feel the 

both to the ordinary epic novel, in which such feelings are in the main 
analysed by an outsider, and to the autobiographical novel, in which 
we have only the retrospective interpretation of a single character written 
after the incidents described are things of the past. This was perceived 
by Richardson, who, ddending the epistolary form, writes in his preface 
to Clarissa : “ Much more lively and affecting must be the style of those 
who write in the height of the present distress, the mind tortured by the 
pangs of uncertainty (the events then hidden in the womb of time), than 
the dry narrative, unanimated style of a person relating difficulties and 
dangers surmounted, the rclater perfectly at ease ; and if himself unmoved 
by Iris own story, then not likely greatly to affect the reader.** 

^ It has been noted by various critics of Richardson that all his characters 
seem to have a perfect mania for correspondence, and, however busy 
otherwise, unlimited leisure for it ; and that the world in which they live 
resembles nothing so mifcli as a well-ordered office where everything is 
transcribed, docketed, and filed away for future reference. Richardson 
himself thought it desirable to explain Pamela*s extraordinary devotion to 
letter-writing. Miss Byron’s facility and industry (in Sir Charles Grandison) 
were specially dealt with by Sir Leslie Stephen. On March 22, he points 
out, she writes a letter filling fourteen pages of print, and two others of 
six and twelve pages respectively ; the next day, two more letters of 
eighteen and ten pages ; on the 24th, two more, making together thirty 
pages. At the end of the last of these she remarks that she is forced to lay 
down the pen ; notwithstanding which, she adds six pages of postscript ! 
In three days she thus produces ninety-six pages of print 1 Macaulay 
calculated that the interest of her small capital must have been wholly 
consumed in postage. Scott tried the epistolary method in Redgamtletf 
but found it necessary to abandon it. Of course letters arc often introduced 
with excellent effect in novels in other forms ; like, e,g.^ those of Mr Micawber 
in David Copperfield» 
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force. Does the novelist •succeed in making his men and 
women real to our imaginations ? Do they^ in Trollope’s 
phrase^ “ stand upright on the ground ” ? That the great 
creations of our great novelists fulfil this initial condition is 
a fact too familiar to need particular illustration. They lay 
hold of us by virtue of their substantial quality of life ; we 
know and believe in them as thoroughly, we sympathise with 
them as deeply, we love and hate them as cordially, as though 
they belonged to the world of flesh and blood. And the first 
thing that we require of any novelist in his handling of 
character is that, whether he keeps close to common experi- 
ence or boldly experiments with the fantastic and the ab- 
normal, his men and women shall move through his pages 
like living beings and like living beings remain in our memory 
after his book is laid aside and its details perhaps forgotten. 

It is unnecessary to enter here into any discussion of the 
psychology of that dramatic genius by which life is thus given 
to the figments of fancy and the illusion of reality produced. 
Intensity of conception and what I have called realistic 
imagination are doubtless at the bottom of it. But it is well 
to remember that the processes of creation are confessedly as 
mysterious to those who possess such creative power as they 
are to other people. Thus Thackeray spoke of this power 
as “ occult ” — as a power which seemed at times to take the 
pen from his fingers and move it in spite of himself. '' I 
don^t control my characters,” he once^protested ; I am 
in their hands, and they take me where they please.” He 
had, as it were, endowed them with independent volition, 
and by so doing had to a large extent placed them beyond 
the range of his calculations ; they spoke and acted on their 
own impulse ; and so unexpected and surprising were 
occasionally the results that when, as he tells us, one or 
another of them had said or done something altogether 
unlocked for, he would be driven to ask in bewilderment, 

How the dickens did he come to think of that ? ” Such 
testimony is exceedingly instructive, for it touches upon an 
experience which, so far from being unique, has been, I am 
convinced, the experience of every writer of real creative 
genius from the delineator of Shylock and Hamlet downward. 
Herein, indeed, lies the ultimate distinction between creative 
K 
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genius and mere talent, however ?briliiant and well-trained. 
The latter simply manufactures, and its effects are always 
within the field of conscious and deliberate effort. The 
former really creates, and for this reason its outworMngs are 
often as strange and inexplicable to the author himself at the 
time as to those who afterwards pick his characters to pieces 
in the hope of plucking the heart out of their mystery. 

Putting on one side, however, this whole problem of 
power, and confining ourselves to the question of method, 
we may note that a novelist’s success in characterisation 
necessarily depends in part upon his faculty for graphic 
description. In the representation of a play those secondary- 
arts of which I have spoken are of immense service in the 
definition of personality, and the make-up of the actor and 
his interpretation of his part give us the dress and bearing, 
the looks and gestures, of the character portrayed by him. 
In the reading of a novel (save where occasional assistance 
is furnished by accompanying illustrations — a device seldom 
satisfactory enough to merit serious attention), all these things 
are of the imagination only ; and thus it is an important part 
of the business of the novelist to help us by description to a 
vivid realisation of the appearance and behaviour of his 
people. Whatever is individual and characteristic in their 
physical aspect in general, whatever is of importance in their 
expression or demeanour at any critical moment, must be 
so indicated as to stand out clearly in the reader’s mind. But 
how is this to be accomplished ? This is a question which 
will always repay careful consideration. It will be found that 
as a rule a set and formal description, given item by item, is 
(as Lessing showed) ^ one of the least successful ways of making 
a character live before us, and that a skilled artist is specially 
known by his power of selecting and accumulating significant 
detail and of stimulating the imagination of the reader by 
slight occasional touches. 

In regard to what is more specifically understood as 
characterisation — that is, the psychological side of it — the 
principal thing to remember is, that the conditions of the 
novel commonly permit the use of two opposed methods — 
the direct or analytical, and the indirect or dramatic. In 
^ Laokoon^ § 20 . 
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the one case the noveiistt portrays his characters from the 
outside, dissects their passions, motives, thoughts and feelings, 
explains, comments, and often pronounces authoritative 
judgment upon them. In the other case, he stands apart, 
allows his characters to reveal themselves through speech and 
action, and reinforces their seif-delineation by the comments 
and judgments of other characters in the story. I say the 
conditions of the novel commonly permit the use of these two 
methods ; they do not always do so, because in fiction in 
which the autobiographical or documentary plan is strictly 
adhered to, in fact as well as in theory, and the intrusion of 
the novelist in person is thus prevented, the presentation of 
character is confined within the limits of dramatic objectivity. 
Speaking generally, however, the very form of the novel as a 
compound of narrative and dialogue, practically involves a 
combination of the non-dramatic and the dramatic in the 
handling of character. In the examination of a novelist’s 
technique, therefore, his habitual way of using these two 
methods, and the proportions in which he combines them, 
will evidently prove an interesting question. Often we may 
observe a distinct bias towards one or the other. Thus 
Thackeray, though lie makes admirable use of the indirect 
method, supports its results by an enormous amount of 
personal interpretation and criticism ; while direct analysis 
is seriously overdone by George Eliot and the so-called 
psychological novelists in general. In J^ne Austen’s works, 
on the other hand, the dramatic element predominates ; 
her men and women for the most part portray themselves 
through dialogue, while she herself continually throws cross- 
lights upon them in the conversation of the different people 
by whom they are discussed. We shall naturally find that 
the largest place is given to direct analysis in novels which 
deal mainly with the inner life and with complexities of 
motive and passion ; yet even here it may be abused, and 
the abuse of it must always be regarded as a grave artistic 
mistake. Modern criticism rightly favours the fullest possible 
development of the dramatic method. The principle that 
it is always better that a character should be made to reveal 
itself than that it should be dissected from the outside, is 
thoroughly sound ; and it is easy to perceive that where 
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dissection is perpetually substitutfjd for self-revelation, it is 
often because the novelist is deficient in true dramatic sense 
and power. But it is not therefore necessary to go with some 
extremists, who, on the supposition that the excellence of a 
novel is in the measure of its approximation to the drama, 
condemn entirely the employment of analysis and com- 
mentary. It is one advantage which prose fiction possesses 
in comparison with the drama that the author himself may 
from time to time appear in the capacity of expositor and 
critic ; and when he avails himself of this privilege he may 
justly maintain that as he is writing a novel and not a drama, 
it is by the lav/s of the novel and not by those of the drama 
that he is bound. 

Further comparison of these two cognate forms of art 
suggests another important point. The immense scope of 
the novel, its freedom of movement, and its indifference to 
considerations of time and place, combine with the advantage 
just mentioned to give it a special power of dealing with 
character in the making. Even our earlier novelists were 
quick to seize the opportunity thus afforded, as we may 
see in the writings of Defoe and Richardson ; while the whole 
tendency of literary evolution during the past century has 
been to force the dynamics of personality more and more to 
the fi:ont. So far as modem fiction is concerned, therefore, 
there is little exaggeration in the statement of Lotze that ** the 
slow shaping of character is the problem of the novel ” ; for 
it would be difficult to name any really great modern novel 
in which that problem does not occupy a conspicuous place, 
even if it does not furnish the kernel or centre of interest. A 
common practice with the novelist who writes as a serious 
student of character is thus to present at the outset some 
leading figure with certain potentialities of good and evil, and 
then to follow his movement upward or downward under the 
influence of other people, surrounding conditions, personal 
experiences and his reaction to them, and whatever else 
enters as a formative factor into his life. The problem may 
of course be worked out in many ways ; in particular, the 
changes in question may be exhibited as the results either of 
some exceptional crisis by which an entire revulsion of feeling 
is brought about, or (as Lotze’s view indicates), of a gradual 
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unfolding or atrophy of the moral nature. In either case, 
our attention should be directed to the means by which the 
changes are produced, to the question of the adequacy of the 
assigned causes to account for the supposed effects, and to 
the psychological power and truth of the delineation as a 
whole. It is here that, however otherwise we may judge her 
work, George Eliot holds her special place among our English 
writers of fiction. Some problem in the dynamics of char- 
acter (usually conceived on the tragic side) lies at the heart 
of every one of her novels, and their real greatness is ulti- 
mately to be sought in the wonderful insight and skill with 
which she handles her theme. Where so many illustrations 
might be given, choice is difficult ; but it may, I think, be 
said without hesitation that as an elaborate study of moral 
deterioration under repeated shocks of temptation Tito 
Melema is the finest thing of the kind in English literature. 

It may finally be noted that in our general estimate of any 
novelist’s characterisation, the question of his range and 
limitations must not be left out of\;onsideration. Catholicity 
of course counts greatly in our judgment of his work in the 
mass ; for while we admire those who, like Jane Austen, are 
content to do a few things and to do them well, we naturally 
assign a higher place to those whose accomplishment is 
broader and more varied. But every novelist who writes 
much and covers a considerable field is certain to have his 
points of special strength and specials weakness, and the 
strength and the weakness alike will always throw much 
light upon the essential qualities of his genius and art. There 
is, for example, no better way of getting to know the real 
powers, sympathies, and affiliations of Scott than by a careful 
analysis of the many different classes of character which make 
up the dramatis persons of the Waverley JVoveb. His nominal 
heroes possess little life, and are generally, as he confessed, 
6c very amiable and very insipid young men.” “ I am,” he 
writes with his customary candour, a bad hand at depicting 
a hero properly so-called, and have an unfortunate pro- 
pensity for the dubious characters of borderers, buccaneers, 
highland robbers, and all others of a Robin Hood description.” 
His heroines, though they often possess genuine charm, are 
usually rather conventional. He has little power over the 
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deeper passions, save, significantly enough, ti'iose of loyalty 
and patriotism. Under the influence of the romantic move- 
ment he made frequent excursions into the domain of the 
abnormal and the fantastic ; but he was too much a man of 
the eighteenth century to succeed in this direction, and his 
Madge Wildfire, Meg Merrilies, Dame Urfried, Norna of the 
Fitful Head, Fenella, and the rest, though highly praised by 
Coleridge, are in fact poor things, while the White Lady of 
The Monastery is decisive proof of his deficient sense of the 
supernatural. We have, therefore, a long list of failures, 
comparative or complete, to allow for, before we come at 
length to Scott’s great and memorable successes in char- 
acterisation. And where are these to be sought ? I pass over 
the historical studies because they involve complicating 
considerations of accuracy into which we cannot now enter, 
and reply, chiefly among his homely figures from Scottish 
life ; in such characters as Jeanie Deans and Saunders 
Mucklebackit ; among his lawyers, peasant-folk, farmers, 
inn-keepers, old-fashioned retainers and serving-men ; in 
his humorous eccentrics, such as the Baron of Bradwardine, 
Dominie Sampson, Jonathan Oldbuck, and Duguld Dalgetty. 
That the facts thus elicited help us to understand the founda- 
tions of Scott’s genius and the real value of his work in the 
novel is, I believe, evident ; and a similar inquiry into the 
successes and failures of other novelists would be equally 
fruitful of results, c 

What has previously been said about the need of fidelity 
to personal observation and experience in the plot and 
manners of a novel is of course no less applicable to its char- 
acterisation. In his ‘‘ essay to prove that an author will 
write the better for having some knowledge of the subject 
on which he writes, ” Fielding properly urged that a true 
knowledge of the world is gained only by conversation ; and 
the manners of every rank must be seen in order to be known.”^ 
This may be accepted as thoroughly sound doctrine, disregard 
of which has been responsible from time to time for some 
conspicuous failures on the part of even the greatest novelists. 
Yet the general statement must be qualified in the ways 
already pointed out. Special information concerning the 
^ Tom Jones^ Book xiv., chapter L 
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manners and speech of* particular classes and callings is 
indeed a prerequisite of their correct portraiture. But a 
broad and intimate knowledge of human nature at large, a 
keen insight into the workings of its common motives and 
passions, creative power and dramatic sympathy, will together 
often suffice to give substantial reality and the unmist^abie 
touch of truth to characters for which scarcely a single sug- 
gestion can have been taken directly from the life. 


IV 

Thus far we have dealt with plot and characterisation 
separately ; but as in practice they are always united, some- 
thing must be said about their relationships. 

In common talk we distinguish roughly between two 
classes of novels — those in which the interest of character is 
uppermost, while action is used simply or mainly with refer- 
ence to this 3* and those in which tlie interest of plot is upper- 
most, and characters are used simply or mainly to carry on 
the action. Quite inadequate as the distinction is, since, 
like all such haphazard groupings of literature, it takes 
cognizance only of the more extreme forms, it is none the 
less useful because, as indicating differences of emphasis, it 
suggests the question of the relative value of incident and 
character in fiction. To this question I do not hesitate to 
reply that of the two elements characterisation is the more 
important ; from which it follows that novels which have the 
principal stress on character ran^ higher as a class than those 
which depend mainly on incident. The interest aroused by 
a story merely as a story may be very keen at the time of 
reading ; but it is in itself a comparatively childish and 
transitory interest, while that aroused by characterisation is 
deep and lasting. Now, there is ample evidence to show, 
as indeed one might have anticipated, that a certain amount 
of opposition always exists between the claims of plot and 
those of character ; where attention is paid primarily to 
plot, the characters have often to be forced into its service, 
even at the cost of some sacrifice to their consistency ; where 
attention is paid primarily to character, the expansion of 
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personality — often quite unforeseen* at the outset — as the story 
runs its course, will frequently prove fatal to the regularity 
of the plot design.^ We now see why the novels which hold 
the highest places in literature are in nearly all cases novels 
of character and not novels of plot. Our greatest novelists, 
indeed, have habitually shown a disregard of mere plot 
sometimes amounting to positive carelessness ; a fact which 
explains the generalisation already mentioned, that a really 
great novel is likely as a rule to approximate rather to the 
loose than to the organic type of plot-structure. 

These considerations lead to a principle of great importance. 
While in every novel plot and characters must be combined, 
there is a right way and a wrong way of treating their relation- 
ship. The wrong way is to bring them together arbitrarily 
and without making each depend logically upon each ; the 
right way is to conceive them throughout as forces vitally 
interacting in the movement of the story. In a merely sensa- 
tional novel, where the writer’s main concern is with his plot, 
the machinery of the action will commonly be found to have 
little to do, save in the most general sense, with the personal 
qualities of the actors. The plot itself having been put 
together with little or no reference to them, they are simply 
puppets pulled this way or that, as the intrigue demands, by 
the showman’s string. But it is in the personal qualities thus 
subordinated that in all really good fiction the mainsprings 
of the action must ultimately be sought. Simple or complex, 
the plot evolves as a natural consequence of the fact that a 
number of given people, of such and such dispositions and 
impelled by such and such motives and passions, are brought 
together in circumstances which give rise to an interplay of 
influence or clash of interests among them. The circumstances 
themselves may indeed count greatly as co-operating factors, 
and an impersonal element may thus combine with the 

^ Scott may be cited as a witness on this point : Alas, my dear sir, 
you do not know the force of paternal affection. When I light on such 
a character as Bailie Jarvie or Dalgetty, my imagination brightens, and 
my conception becomes clearer with every step I take in his company* 
although it leads me many a weary mile away from the regular road 
and forces me to leap hedge and ditch to get back into the route again * 
(Inttoductory Epistk to The Fortunes of Pligel). 
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personal in the development of the action. Yet even so^ the 
personal reaction to circumstance will always remain a central 
consideration. Incident is thus rooted in characterj and is to 
be explained in terms of it. One point to be kept in view, 
therefore, in the examination of a novel, is the degree of 
closeness with which plot and characters are interwoven. 

This introduces the special question of * motivation.* 
It is a part of the author’s duty,” as Scott properly remarks, 
to afford satisfactory details upon the causes of the separate 
events he has recorded.” This means that in the evolution 
of plot out of character, the motives which prompt the 
persons of the story to act as they do must impress us as 
both in keeping with their natures and adequate to the 
resulting incidents. If for the sake of the plot a character 
is made to take a line of action in contradiction to the whole 
bias of his disposition, or on motives which seem insufficient 
or fantastic, then the true relation of plot and character is 
ignored, and the art is faulty. We are thus brought round 
again to the problem of psychold'gical truth, which, as will 
now be seen, is as essential in the management of plot as in 
the handling of character itself.^ 


V 

By a natural transition we pass from the characters of 
fiction to their conversation. 

^ Thus the rule of the “ conservation of character ” is broken, when, in 
order to bring a story to a close, some character is represented as under- 
going a complete and violent change of heart. Fielding complained of 
modem writers of comedy on this head : “ Their heroes generally are 
notorious rogues, and their heroines abandoned jades, during the first four 
acts ; but in the fifth, the former become very worthy gentlemen, the 
latter women of virtue and discretion. There is, indeed, no other reason 
to be assigned for it, than because the play is drawing to a conclusion ” 
{ Tom Jones, Book viii., chapter i.) . A classic example of this fault is furnished 
by the first of our English novels, Pamela, in the facile conversion at the 
right moment of Mr B., who is transformed from a profligate into “ one 
of the best and most exemplary of men.” Illustrations of unsatisfactory 
motivation in the inception of a plot may often be found in Dickens ; e,g., 
in the origin of the long-sustained deceptions practised by Old Martin m 
Martin Ckuzzlewtt and by the Golden Dustman in Owr Mutual Friend. 
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Dialogues well managed, is oi;ie of the most delightful 
elements of a novel ; it is that part of it in which we seem 
to get most intimately into touch with people, and in which 
the written narrative most nearly approaches the vividness 
and actuality of the acted drama. The expansion of this 
element in modern fiction is, therefore, a fact of great signi- 
ficance. Any one who watches an uncritical reader running 
over the pages of a novel for the purpose of judging in advance 
whether or not it will be to his taste, will notice that the 
proportion of dialogue to compact chronicle and description 
is almost always an important factor in the decision. Nor is 
the uncritical reader to be condemned on this account. His 
instinct is sound. Good dialogue greatly brightens a narrative, 
and its judicious and timely use is to be regarded as evidence 
of a writer’s technical skill. 

Investigation shows that while dialogue may frequently 
be employed in the evolution of the plot — the action moving 
(as often in the drama) beneath the conversation — its principal 
function is in direct connection with character. It has 
immense value in the exhibition of passions, motives, feelings ; 
of the reaction of the speakers to the events in which they 
are taking part ; and of their influence upon one another. 
In the hands of a novelist who leans strongly towards the 
dramatic method, it may thus often be made to fill the place 
and perform the work of analysis and commentary. Where 
this can be done naturally and effectively, the gain, as I have 
already pointed out, is considerable. Even where the ana- 
lytical method is freely used, dialogue will prove of constant 
service as a vivifying supplement to it. 

The chief requirements which dialogue should fulfil may be 
briefly formulated. 

In the first place, it should always constitute an organic 
element in the story ; that is, it should really contribute, 
directly or indirectly, either to the movement of the plot or to 
the elucidation of the characters in their relations with it. 
Extraneous conversation, however clever or amusing in itself, 
is therefore to be condemned for precisely the same reason as 
we condemn any interjected discourse on miscellaneous 
topics by the author himself ; namely, that having no con- 
nection with the matter in hand, it breaks the fundamental 
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law of unity. Examples pf such infraction will be found in 
plenty in the discussions on politics, society, literature and 
art, which fill so many pages in the novels of Bulwer Lytton, 
Conversation extended beyond the actual needs of the plot 
is to be justified only when it has a distinct significance in the 
exposition of character. 

Beyond having this organic connection with the action, 
dialogue should be natural, appropriate, and dramatic ; 
which means that it should be in keeping with the personaKty 
of the speakers ; suitable to the situation in which it occurs ; 
and easy, fresh, vivid, and interesting. It is evident that these 
are elementary conditions of good dialogue. Yet it must 
be noted that the last-named of them is to a certain degree in 
antagonism to the other two, and that to fulfil them all in 
combination is possible only by a delicate compromise which 
it is one of the most difficult parts of the novelist’s art to 
attain. The actual talk of ordinary people, and even the 
talk of brilliant people in exceptional situations, would, if 
realistically reproduced, seem hojielessly slipshod, discursive, 
and ineffective ; while on the other hand there is a constant 
danger lest, in his effort to escape from the flat and common- 
place, the writer should become just as hopelessly stilted, 
bookish and unconvincing. “ In a quarrel that takes place 
in real life,” says Mr Henry Arthur Jones, you will find a 
great many undramatic repetitions and anti-climaxes, and 
sometimes a vast amount of unnecessai^y language. On the 
stage all this has to be avoided.” ^ In the novel, too, all this 
has to be avoided ; but in the one case as in the other, while 
the periphrases and ineptitudes of an actual altercation must 
be eliminated and the entire matter re-cast with an eye to 
dramatic effect, theatrical declamation is not to be accepted 
as the proper substitute for racy and natural utterance. It 
was one of the besetting sins of Dickens that, master though 
he was of admirable dialogue, he habitually fell into melo- 
dramatic rant and bombast in scenes of tragic stress or passion. 
It will be admitted by all but the most uncompromising 
realists that to use the exact language which such a girl as 
Alice Marwood would have employed in her passionate 
outbursts of anger and hatred, would never do at all ; but 
^ On PlaymakiTig, in The Rermsmwe of the English Drama, 
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then the language which Dickens «»puts into her mouthy not 
one syilabie of which rings true, will never do either.^ To 
find the proper mean betv/een such extremes, alike in ordinary 
conversations and in situations of emotional intensity, is the 
problem which the novelist has to solve. He has to edit and 
rC“fasliion his dialogue, but to do this without taking the 
genuine flavour out of it. His aim must therefore be, not to 
report the actual talk of everyday men and women, but to 
give such a conventionalised version of this as shall at once 
maintain the required dramatic rapidity and power, and 
leave the reader with a satisfying general sense of naturalness 
and reality. 


VI 

In speaking of plot, characterisation, and dialogue in prose 
fiction I have not, it will be remarked, made any overt 
reference, though reference has several times been implied, to 
the question of the novelist’s powers of humour, patlios, and 
tragic effect. These special attributes are so conspicuous by 
their presence or absence, as the case may be, and they are so 
inevitably recognised or missed by even the most careless 
reader, that it is unnecessary to do more than make passing 
mention of them. It is no less evident that in our estimate 
of any novelist’s work as a whole, there are two points which 
in particular will hisre come up for examination. There is 
first the question of the extent and limitations of his powers. 
In the comparative study of fiction this question has some 
interest, since one writer is weak in humour who is strong 
in pathos ; with another the conditions are reversed ; a third 
is most at home among the fiercer passions ; while here and 
there we may find one who has something of Shakespeare’s 
assured mastery of many moods, and can touch us with equal 
certainty to mirth, to pity, to terror. Secondly, there is the 
more important question of the quality of his accomplish- 
ment in any of these directions ; for humour -may vary from 
broad farce to the subtlest innuendoes of high comedy ; pathos 
from weak sentimentalism to the most delicate play of tender 
feeling ; tragedy from a crude revelling in merely mat erial 
^ Dfmhey md Son, chapter xxxiv. Cf. Gissing’s Dickens, chapter v. 
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horrors to the most soul-iRoving calamities of the moral and 

spinmalTIfeT’'^^ ^ discussion it miv~Ee“laSea"'for 

granted that m the study of any novel or author both these 
questions of range and quality of emotional effect will be 
considered as a matter of course. 

It must however be added that, simple as it may at first 
seem, the question of quality involves the large and in some 
respects difficult problem of the use and abuse of the emotional 
elements in fiction. This problem has many sides, one or two 
of which only can be indicated here. 

That humour, one of the greatest endowments of genius 
and the one which beyond ail others should help to keep a 
novelist’s work sane and wholesome, may yet be misemployed 
in various ways, will readily be perceived. It is misemployed, 
for example, when it is enlisted in the service of indecency 
or used to turn to ridicule what should arouse sympathy or 
the sense of revulsion rather than mirth. To lay down an 
abstract rule is impossible, for many things which are intrinsic- 
ally pitiable or disgusting, like drunkenness, have still their 
comic aspect, and may therefore rightly be handled in the 
comic way. Often too such comic handling is morally most 
effective, and for this reason humour has always been a potent 
instrument for the correction of manners and the castigation 
of vice. Much depends upon spirit and treatment. But we 
are at least safe in saying that when our laughter is stirred it 
shall be by no unworthy subjects, that-fit shall not partake 
of cruelty, and that it shall leave no bad taste in the mouth. 

A similar problem confronts us in connection with the 
painful emotions. Why we enjoy them at ail when we 
experience them in the mimic world of art, is a question 
concerning which, since Aristotle started it in a famous passage 
in the Poetics^ much has been written and countless theories 
propounded. That we do enjoy them is at any rate a patent 
fact, while the place that they occupy in much of the world’s 
greatest imaginative literature testifies eloquently to the 
depth and permanence of their appeal. Yet these painful 
emotions may easily be abused, and often have been abused. 
Sentiment may degenerate into sentimentalism and an 
unhealthy indulgence in the luxury of grief, and no one will 
deny the danger of this tendency who remembers how much 



fiction IS written with the express purpose of satisfying a 
wide-spread craving for this particular kind of morbid excite- 
ment in weak or over-sensitive natures. In the same way, 
the proper bounds of tragic feeling may be over-stepped or 
its power perverted, as in the numerous instances in which 
descriptions of suffering are drawn out to a point at which 
they become positively agonising, or the reader is compelled 
to linger over scenes the whole effect of which depends upon 
their profusion of pathological detail. Once more it is 
impossible to formulate general principles for the guidance 
of taste, for healthy sentiment passes by insensible degrees 
into sickly sentimentalism, while the border-line between 
the tragic horror which is justifiable and that which is un- 
justifiable is equally shifting and vague. We can only suggest 
the importance of watching carefully the after-effect of 
fiction upon ourselves. If, the spell of the moment being 
broken, we look back on a novel we have just been reading 
and become conscious that we have been tricked into strong 
feeling without sufficient <5r upon unworthy cause, that our 
emotion has been merely factitious and will not stand the 
impartial judgment of the next say, or that the interest 
aroused has been of that gross and morbid kind which leaves 
a taint upon the mind, then, no matter what may be its artistic 
merits, the book must stand condemned. A rough test is thus 
provided, and though it is only a rough one, in practice it should 
prove of some utility^ 


VII 

We turn next to the question of setting in a novel, or what 
we have called its time and place of action. In this term we 
include the entire milieu of a story-— the manners, customs, 
ways of life, which enter into its composition, as well as its 
natural background or environment. We may therefore 
distinguish two kinds of setting— the social and the material. 

One marked feature of modern fiction is its specialisation* 
Fielding probably intended to give in Tom Jones a fairly 
complete picture of the English life of his time. Balzac and 
Zola alike attempted, not in one novel but in a series of 
novels, to embrace the whole of French civilisation in all its 
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phases and ramifications. How far in these, and in other such 
cases, success has been achieved, it is unnecessary now to 
inquire. We have only to note the fact that few novelists 
have written with so comprehensive an aim. The tendency 
of the modern novel to spread out in all directions until it 
has become practically coextensive with the complex modern 
world, has inevitably been accompanied by a parallel ten- 
dency towards the subdivision of its subject-matter. A 
certain largeness of design is indeed often noticeable, as in 
the work of Dickens ; yet, for the most part, life is rather 
treated in sections, each novel concerning itself chiefly with 
one or two aspects of the great social comedy. Thus we have 
novels of the sea and of military life ; of the upper classes, 
the middle classes, the lower classes ; of industrial life, com- 
mercial life, artistic life, clerical life ; and so on. Subdivision 
also follows topographical lines, as in the innumerable novels 
of different localities and of local types of character : Scotch 
novels, Irish novels, Wessex ’’ novels ; the ‘ sectional ’ 
stories which have long been popular in America ; and many 
novels in French literature which, like Daudet’s wonderful 
studies of the southern temperament, have a similar concen- 
tration of interest. Frequently, of course, the local type of 
character is presented amid its natural surroundings, but 
often its peculiarities are brought out by the device of trans- 
planting it into another and contrasted environment. Which- 
ever plan is adopted, it is evident that ir\ ail novels in which 
particular phases of life are kept to the fore, characterisation 
and social setting are vitally associated, and each element 
must therefore be considered in its connection with the other. 
But it must further be remembered that many novels owe 
much of their attractiveness and literary value to their skilful 
portrayal of the life and manners of special classes, social 
groups, or places. At this point the work of the novelist has 
again to be judged by the accuracy and power of his descriptions. 

These principles hold good for the historical novel, which 
aims to combine the dramatic interest of plot and character 
with a more or less detailed picture of the varied features of 
the life of a particular age. Sometimes the historical setting 
has comparatively little to do with the essence of the narrative, 
the basis of which is provided rather by the permanent facts 



of experience than by the forms which these facts assume in 
special circumstances. George Eliot utilises in Romola the 
setting of the Italian Renaissance, and gives a laborious 
study not only of the outer life but also of the peculiar intel- 
lectual movements and spiritual struggles of that strange and 
brilliant period. Yet the central tragedy of Tito’s downfall 
is largely independent of the historical surroundings — a fact 
which she herself indicates in advance by dwelling as she 
does in her introductory chapter on the broad uniformities 
of human life beneath aU superficial variations of place and 
time. Sometimes, on the other hand, the permanent is so 
bound up with the temporary and interpenetrated by it, that 
the setting becomes an essential element in the human drama 
itself. This is illustrated in Hawthorne’s Scarlet Letter. As a 
study of sin and the eflTects of sin upon the soul, this powerful 
romance transcends all conditions of time and place. But the 
actual tragedy is wrought out of the materials furnished by 
New England Puritanism^ and permanent moral issues thus 
assume in it a local and temporary form. While therefore it 
is possible to think of Tito’s story with little reference to the 
particular phases of life which constitute its background, 
to think in this way of the story of Arthur Dimmesdale and 
Hester Prynne is impossible. It will thus always be well to 
observe the connection between theme and setting and the 
extent to which the latter is essential to the former. In some 
cases we shall find that the plot and characters are used 
simply to focus the outstanding features of the period dealt 
with ; as in Newman’s Cal/ista and Pater’s Gaston de Latour. 

In whatever way the setting may be treated, however, 
the interest of an historical novel will always inhere in part-^ 
for this is one sense is the very justification of its existence— in 
its vivid reproduction of the life of a bygone age. Here 
again the tests to be applied are those of descriptive power and 
substantial accuracy. It is the business of the historical 
novelist to bring creative imagination to bear upon the dry 
facts of the ann^st and the antiquarian, and out of a mass of 
scattered materiargleanea' From a'li^iety of sources, to evolve 
a picture having the fulness and unity of a work of art. It is 
this power of making real and picturesejue some particular 
period of civilisation, and of doing this without any suggestion 
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of the dry-as-dust and p^^daiitic, that the ordinary reader 
values most in the writer of historical fiction. Ai30iit the 
question of Ms scholarship and fidelity he probably troubles 
himself little A That question must, however, ultimately 
enter into our estimate of any novel which purports to describe 
a past epoch, though it is far too large and complex to admit 
of consideration here. Two points only may just be mentioned 
In the first place, while of course an historical novel should 
adhere to truth in the narratMe of such actual events as fall 
within its compass, it is far more important that it should repre- 
sent faithfully the manners, tone, and temper of the age with 
which it deals. Thus we blame Scott because he is often 
guilty of anachronism in detail ; as when he brings Prince 
Charlie back to Scotland after Culloden, and makes Shakes- 
speare the author of A Midsummer Nighfs Dream at a time 
when he could have been only some eleven years old ; but 
still more we blame him because in Ivanhoe — which is from 
first to last one sustained anachronism — he gives us a totally 
false impression of the life and spirit of the Middle Ages. 
Secondly, though, despite his many defects as an interpreter 
of history, Scott still remains our greatest historical novelist, 
it must not be forgotten that the sense of the importance of 
truth in historical fiction has developed enormously since his 
time. The historical novel was in part a product of the 
romantic movement, and in the hands of a writer iilce Dumas, 
it was almost pure romance. But the scientific spirit has now 
invaded it, and the writer who undertakes to rehabilitate the 
past has in a measure to accept the responsibilities of the 
chronicler. He has thus to satisfy at once the claims of history 
and the claims of art. 

On the other kind of setting in fiction — the material — little 

^ Occasionally tbe novelist provides some record of his sources and thus 
throws light upon his preparation and equipment for his task. Scott does 
this to some extent in his prefaces and notes. A full display of authorities 
will be found in Becker^s Callus and Ckaricles. These works, however, 
can scarcely be classed among historical novels, as the slight story is 
avowedly contiived only as the vehicle for a study in the one case of Roman, 
in the other of Greek antiquities, and the human interest is wholly sub- 
ordinated to this scholaiiy purpose, A similar remark may be made of 
Strutt^s imfinished Queenhoo Hall, concerning which see Scott’s General 
Introduction to The Waverky Movels. 

L 
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needs to be said. Every reader will perforce note for liimself 
the difference between novelists who, like Jane Austen, pay 
slight attention to the milieu of their scenes, and those who, 
like Balzac and Dickens, specially delight in minute descrip- 
tions of streets, houses, and interiors ; while the question of 
skill, vividness, method, and general artistic value will just 
as inevitably come up for consideration. There is, however, 
one special problem connected with material setting which 
should perhaps be emphasised. In our examination of a 
novelist’s use of nature, our first concern vnll be with his 
power as a landscape painter. But it must be remembered 
that, like the narrative poet, he may treat the natural back- 
ground and accessories of his action in various ways. He 
may introduce them for picturesque purposes only and without 
relating them to his human drama ; or he may associate them 
directly with his drama either through contrast or through 
sympathy. There is, for instance, a touch of contrast sug- 
gested by the fact, though it is not mentioned in the scene 
itself, that little Paul DomLey’s death occurs on a fine Sunday 
in June ; there is, on the other hand, a hint of sympathy when 
Barkis dies at the hour of the outgoing tide. Hawthorne 
makes effective use of contrast when he shows the ** fresh, 
transparent, cloudless morning ” peeping through the win- 
dows of the silent chamber in which Judge Pyncheon sits 
dead ; Daudet employs the opposed principle of sympathy 
when in Le Nabab he describes the pitiless deluge of rain at 
the close of the day which had witnessed the absolute collapse 
of Jansoulet’s great fete. Of these two methods, that of 
making external conditions harmonise with the action or 
the mood of the characters is the more common. The use 
of nature in sympathy with man is indeed one of the most 
familiar of all dramatic devices ; and the connection is often 
accentuated to the full and most elaborately worked out ; 
as in the many storms which, as every novel-reader will 
remember, synchronise with and intensify situations of tragic 
power. The effect of contrast, of course, depends upon the 
sense of nature’s ironical indifference to human joys and sorrows, 
which are thus thrown into greater relief. In the sympathetic 
use of natural background nature often becomes almost 
symbolical. 
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’ VIII 

It remains for us now to consider that sixth element in 
the novel, which we have described as the writer’s criticism, 
interpretation, or philosophy of life. 

I put the matter first in its simplest form. Like the drama, 
the novel is concerned directly with life — with men and 
women, and their relationships, with the thoughts and feelings, 
the passions and motives by which they are governed ar4d 
impelled, with their joys and sorrows, their struggles, successes, 
failures. Since, then, the novelist’s theme is life, in one or 
several of its innumerable aspects, it is impossible for him 
not to give, expressly or by implication, some suggestion at 
least, if nothing more than a suggestion, of the impression 
which life makes upon him. Litde as he may dream of 
using his narrative as the vehicle of any special theories or 
ideas, certain theories or ideas will none the less be found 
embodied in it, and even the slightest story will yield under 
analysis a more or less distinct underlying conception of the 
moral values of the characters and incidents of which it is 
composed. To this extent, therefore, if no jfurther, every novel, 
no matter how trivial, may be said to rest upon a certain view of 
the world, to incorporate or connote various general principles, 
and thus to present a rough general philosophy of life. 

To this statement the reply may be made that it would 
manifestly be absurd to talk about a philosophy of life in 
connection with the ordinary run of our ephemeral works of 
fiction, which have no depth of interest, and are written 
with no purpose beyond that of providing amusement for the 
’ idle hour. Undoubtedly. But this is not because some kind 
of philosophy is not there ; it is only because it is not fresh 
and serious enough and is not expressed with sufficient truth 
and power, to be worthy of consideration. But the great 
novelists have been thinkers about fife as well as observers of 
it ; and their knowledge of character, their insight into 
motive and passion, their illuminative treatment of the 
enduring facts and problems of experience, to say nothing of 
the ripe wisdom which they often bring to bear upon tiieir 
task, combine to give to their view of the world a moral 
significance which no thoughtM reader is likely to overlook. 
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How important this philosophical element in their work really isj 
is strikingly shown by the fact that in discussing any great novel 
we soon find ourselves involved in the discussion of life itself.^ 
It is not to be understood by this that we are to think of a 
novelist as starting out to expound a set body of ethical 
doctrines, or as contriving his story as an embodiment of 
certain ideas about life. This would be to misconceive grossly 
the attitude and method of the true creative artist. Of the 
question of purpose in the novel something will be said 
presently. For the moment we have only to insist that 
philosophical significance does not necessarily imply any 
preliminary philosophic aim. What a novelist thinks about 
life will inevitably guide him, consciously or unconsciously, in 
the arrangement of his plot and the treatment of his characters. 
But his primary concern is not with abstract questions but 
with the concrete facts of life, and he may — I do not say that 
he generally does, but that he may — handle these concrete facts 
without any effort or desire to suggest their moral meanings. 
It is certainly safe to assume — to take the example of the 
p-eatest creative power in literature — that Shakespeare’s 
interest throughout was in concrete facts — in action and 
character as such. There is therefore a sense in which it would 
be quite unwarrantable to speak of Shakespeare as a moralist 
at all. Yet, even if we waive the question whether he himself 
cared in the least about the ethical problems involved in his 
plays, there is ano^^her sense in which he may be regarded 
as one of the greatest of moralists. Thus Prof. Moulton is 
entirely justified in discussing the “ moral system of Shakes- 
peare ” ; by which phrase he does not mean that Shakes- 
peare wrote his dramas to prove any thesis or convey any 
lesson, or that he had any thesis or lesson in mind while com- 
posing them ; but simply that, as they stand, they actually 
present ‘‘ a vast body ” of “ creative observations in human 
life,” which “ invite arrangement and disposition into general 
truths.” In precisely the same way, if in no other, we may 
speak of the moral system of any great novelist, and regard 

1 ThxM Prof. Moulton properly notes that, of what passes current as 
commentary on Shakespeare, “ the vast proportion is comment upon 
human hfe itself, touched as life is at myriad points by the creations of 
the Shakespearean Drama ” (TTstf JMoral SystsM of Shakespeare^ p. 5). 
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Ms works as bodies of creative observations capable and 
worthy of being formulated into general truths. 

Such moral system, or philosophy of life, may be given, 
and commonly is given, in the novel in two ways. In the 
first place, like the dramatist, the novelist interprets life by his 
mere reprcsciilation of it. He selects certain materials out 
of the mass which life offers to him ; by his arrangement of 
these he biings certain facts and forces into relief ; he ex- 
hibits character and motive under certain lights ; and in the 
conduct of his plot indicates his view of the moral balance 
among the things which make up our human experience. 
As Prof. Moulton puts it, every play of Shakespeare/’ 
critically examined, turns out to be a microcosm, of which 
the author is the creator, and the plot its providential scheme.” 
Similarly, every novel is a microcosm, of which the author 
is the creator and the plot the providential scheme. Merely 
by selection and organisation of material, emphasis, pre- 
sentation of character and develoj^jment of story, the novelist 
shows us in a general way what he thinks about life ; and it 
is one business of criticism to reduce this scattered and 
implied philosophy to a systematic statement of funda- 
mental principles. 

Thus far the novelist’s course is the same as the dramatist’s : 
they both interpret life by representation. But while the 
dramatist is confined to this indirect method, the novelist is 
able, if he chooses, to supplement it^by direct personal 
commentary and explanation. He can, as it were, step 
before the curtain, elucidate the action, discuss the characters 
and their motives, and generalise on the moral questions 
suggested by them. Where he avails himself of the privilege 
afforded by the free form of the novel to do this, he becomes 
himself the interpreter of the mimic world he has called into 
existence, and therefore of life at large ; thus anticipating the 
critic in the task of systematising and formulating his thought. 

In estimating the philosophy of life contained in any novel, 
we have to test it from two points of view — that of its truth 
a jid that of it sjnorality. But in applying these testi/^ "niust 
be on our guard against some rather serious misconceptions 
which are current in respect of them. 

The trudi we demand in fiction is not identical with the 
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truth we demand from science. «Piato made the mistake of 
confiising them, holding that all imaginative literature is 

false ” because it does not reproduce the actual facts of 
existence ; that Homer’s poetry, for instance, is full of lies.” 
Even to-day we may meet with people who are more or less 
troubled by this difficulty, and who, failing to perceive any 
difference between fiction and faisehoood, look ask^ ce 
at all kinds of fictitious writing in consequence. But with the 
penetrative insight which carried him to the heart of so many 
questions, Aristotle pointed out the fallacy of Plato’s view, 
rightly maintaining the existence in all great works of the 
imagination of a ‘‘ poetic truth ” which is really deeper and 
more comprehensive than the mere literal fidelity to fact 
which we expect in the work of the historian. For while the 
historian is bound down to things which, in Charles Reade’s 
witty phrase, have gone through the formality of taking 
place, the creative artist is limited only by what Aristotle 
called “ ideal probability.” In the one case, truth means 
fidelity to what was or is f in the other, fidelity to what may 
be. Already the great Greek philosopher detected the dis- 
tinction, for a clear statement of which we are indebted to 
De Quincey, between the literature of knowledge and the 
literature of power. The literature of knowledge must be 
judged by its accuracy in matters of fact ; an^ with every 
step forward taken by science, it necessarily becomes anti- 
quated. Thus it is ^at our text-books of biolo^ and physics 
have perpetually to be re-written, and that even our histories 
have continually to be revised. But the truth of the literature 
of power is fidelity to the great essential motives and impulses, 
passions and principles, which shape the lives of men and 
women ; and because these change so little amid all the 
vast upheavals of the ages, the books which have in them 
this supreme element of essential truth remain, however old 
in years, as fresh and vital in their human interest as in the 
days when they were written. Aristotle’s own science has 
now only a curious significance for the special student of 
thought, but when are we likely to outgrow the Odyssey^ 
Agamemnon^ Antigone ? 

A wit has said : In fiction everything is true except 

names and dates ; in history nothing is true except names and 
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dates.” I am not at the ii>oment concerned to defend history? 
against this cynical assault. I quote the paradox only because 
it describes so sharply the kind of truth upon which all great- 
ness in fiction ultimately depends. The novelist may take 
innumerable liberties with his subject ; he may re-arrange 
Ms materials in fresh and startling combinations ; he may 
invent outright ; but we insist that he shall still be true to 
ideal probability and the great elemental facts and forces oi 
life. If at this point his work proves to be faulty, without 
hesitation we adjudge it unsound. 

It will be seen that this does not in the least tend to check 
the free play of the imagination in fiction. We have heard 
more than enough in recent years of realism in the novel, 
and advocates of this realism have told us with wearisome 
iteration that the one and only business of the novelist who 
takes his art seriously is to go direct to actual life and repro- 
duce what he finds there with photographic fidelity. Now, 
in common practice this doctrine of realism is often shamefully 
abused. Sometimes it is made to justify detailed pictures of 
the sordid, base, and ugly — pictures which, while they may 
be painfully accurate in their presentation of selected par- 
ticulars, are so completely out of perspective that they are 
anything but true to life at large. Sometimes it is employed 
to dignify the much-ado-about-nothing of a certain class of 
writers whose chief concern seems to be the elaboration of 
the trivial and the commonplace, and vi4io offer us little but 
cross-sections of life as seen through a powerful microscope. 
But even when not so abused in one or other of these two 
ways, the theory of realism as generally understood — that 
the novelist should never venture beyond actual fact — is to 
be rejected because it involves in another form the old con- 
fusion between scientific and poetic truth. Art cannot with- 
out self-destruction adopt the aims and borrow the methods 
of science. The artist’s work,” as Goethe admirably says, 

is real in so far as it is always true ; ideal, in that it is never 
actual.” 

Bearing this principle in mind, we shall cease to be greatly 
disturbed by the loud quarrel of the rival schools of novelists 
and critics over realism and romance. We shall see that, 
properly understood, both are justified, since both spring from 
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fundamental instincts : the source sf the one being our delight 
in seeing the near and familiar artistically rendered ; of the 
other, our pleasure in the remote and unfamiliar. Wc shall 
see too that while each has its justification, each has like’^vise 
its conditions. Realism must be kept within the sphere of art 
by the presence of the ideal element. Romance must be saved 
from extravagance by the presence of poetic truth. ^ 

In dealing with the question of truth in fiction I have to 
some extent anticipated the consideration of the closely-allied 
question of morality. The ethical element too has to be 
interpreted broadly ; but so interpreted, it has to be em- 
phasised to the full. The common distrust of so-called 

novels with a purpose ’ — ^by which is properly meant 
novels written specifically to make out a case or to prove a 
set thesis — is well grounded ; for, though there are exceptions, 
the attempt to do two things at once- — to write a good story 
and at the same time to produce a sermon on a slated text, 
an essay in philosophy, or a political pamphlet — has seldom 
ended in anything but failure. But to confuse specific purpose 
with general purpose — direct didacticism with large moral 
meaning — is to make a serious mistake. I have said that a 
novelist’s chief concern must always be with the concrete 
facts of life, and in doing this, I assumed that he may deal 
with concrete facts without troubling himself in the least 
about their moral bearings. Such assumption was made 
for the sake of the argument. It has now to be added that, 
while theorists of a certain school may say what they like 
about the moral indifference of fiction, it remains none the 
less true that nearly all the really great novelists of the world 
have been declared moralists, and have troubled themselves 
a great deal about the moral bearings of the concrete facts 
presented by them. A general moral philosophy is, therefore, 
almost always embodied in their work as a more or less 

^ Compare Coleridge’s statement of the twofold aim of the Lyrical 
Ballads : — on the one hand, “ to give the charm of novelty to tilings of 
every day,” by touching them with the “ modifying colours of imagina- 
tion ” ; on the other hand, to give substantial interest to supernatural 
incidents and agents “ by the dramatic truth of such emotions, as would 
naturally accompany such situations, supposing them real” {Biographm 
Liter arioy chapter xiv,). 
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distinctly avowed part of l:heir plan. But the conditions of 
success in the carrying out of such moral purpose under the 
forms of fiction and v/ith due regard to the demands of art, 
must be clerndy recognised. The ethics must be wrought 
into the texture of the story ; the philosophy must be held 
in solution ; the novelist must never for a moment be lost 
in the propagandist or preacher. It is therefore less in its 
directly inculcated lessons than in its whole interpretation of 
life, thought, character, and action, and its occasional iEu- 
minative commentary upon these, that the fundamental 
morality of a novel has habitually to be sought. Even its 
plot, with its perhaps quite arbitrary scheme of poetic justice, 
may have little to do with its true philosophy. For example, 
at the end of The Vicar of Wakefield^ Goldsmith restores his 
long-suffering hero to earthly prosperity and happiness, 
and thus exhibits virtue rew^arded ’ in the most orthodox 
fashion. He does this, however, by means so desperate that, 
it is sometimes urged, the moral value of the book is destroyed. 
But on further consideration it will be found that the happy 
ending is only a weak concession to the taste of the average 
novel-reader of the time ; it was not an essential part of 
Goldsmith ethical design. Where then is the real moral 
of the tale ? As the author himself suggests in the heading 
of the twenty-eighth chapter, it lies in the beautiful and sym- 
pathetic portrayal of simple courage, piety, and faith in God 
under stress of accumulated afflictions.^ This, and not the 
conventional and hopelessly unconvincing conclusion, shows 
Goldsmith,’’ as Prof. Waller Raleigh has well remarked, 
** high among the moralists of the century.” In our estimate 
of the moral philosophy given or implied in any novel, we 
have therefore to consider chiefly the impression made upon 
us by the spirit and temper of the work as a whole. 

That we have a perfect right to include the problem of 
moral value in our final judgment upon any work of fiction — 
that, until this problem is settled, our judgment remains in 
fact incomplete — is a proposition concerning which I per- 
sonally do not entertain the slightest doubt. Discussing 
poetry as a criticism of life, John Addington Symonds wrote : 

If one thing is proved with certainty by the whole history of 
literature down to our own time, it is that the seif-preservative 
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instinct of humanity rejects such mi as does not contribute 
to its intellectual nutrition and moral sustenance. It can- 
not afford to continue long in contact with ideas that run 
counter to the principles of its own progress. All art to be 
truly great, must be moralised — must be in harmony with 
those principles of conduct, that tone of feeling, which it is the 
self-preservative instinct of civilised humanity to strengthen. 
This does not mean that the artist should be consciously 
didactic or obtrusively ethical. The objects of ethics and art 
are distinct. The one analyses and instructs ; the other 
embodies and delights. But since all the arts give form to 
thought and feeling, it follows that the greatest art is that 
which includes in its synthesis the fullest complex of thoughts 
and feelings. The more complete the poet’s grasp of human 
nature as a whole, the more complete his presentation of life 
in organised complexity, the greater he will be. Now, the 
whole struggle of the human race from barbarism to civilisa- 
tion is one continuous effort to maintain and extent its moral 
dignity. It is by the conservation and alimentation of moral 
qualities that we advance. The organisation of ail our 
faculties into a perfect whole is moral harmony. Therefore 
artists who aspire to greatness can neither be adverse nor 
indifferent to ethics.” 

The application of these admirable remarks to the special 
question of prose fiction will be evident. In respect of the 
novel, as of other kmds of imaginative literature, it is often 
said that art as art has nothing to do with morality. The 
reply is, that in the sense in which morality is understood by 
Mr Symonds — in the sense in which the word has been 
employed throughout the present discussion — ^art is vitally 
connected with morality. Art grows out of life ; it is fed by 
life ; it re-acts upon life. This being so, it cannot disregard 
its responsibilities to life. It is therefore to the last degree 
absurd to talk of the artist, whatever his line of work, as if 
he stood without the field of ethics. Certainly, we cannot 
thus speak of the novelist. As he deals with life, he must deal 
with the moral facts and issues everywhere involved in life ; 
and it is upon his moral power and insight and upon the 
whole spirit and tendency of his philosophy, that the real 
greatness of his work very largely depends. 
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I. Dependence of the Drama upon conditions of Stage-Representation, The 
Drama and the Novel — The Drama as ^ Stage-play ’ — Depend- 
ence of the Drama on Stage Conditions — Illustration : Greek 
Tragedy — Another Illustration : The Shakespearean Drama. 

II. Plot in the Drama, S[IL Characieruation in the Drama, Its 
Conditions : Brevity of Treatment — Impersonality — Methods 
of Characterisation — Action — Dialogue — The So^quv and 
* Aside’ — Shakespeaie’s Use of Soliloquy. IV. The JSfatural 
Divisions of a Dramatic Plot, Exposition — Initial Incident or Exciting 
Force — Rising Action — Crisis. — Falling Action or Denouement — 
— Catastrophe or Conclusion — Son ^ Gener al Considerations. 

Some Features of Dramatic Design, < lSmllelisni ^ Contrast — In 
Plot — In Characterisation — Ethical Use of Contrast — Dramatic 
Irony — Concealment and Surprise. VI. The Different Types of 
Drama, Greek Drama — The Ch orus — Latin Drama — Earl y 
History Modern Drama — Triumph of the Romantic Type in • 
England — The Spanish Drama — Comparison of the Neo-Classic 
and Romantic Types. — Themes and Styles — Unity and Variety of 
Tone — The^ "nirce Jjnitie s — The Unities of Time and Place — 
Unity of Action — Narrative and Action — Narrative and Action in 
Shakespeare — The Contemporary Drama. VII. The Drama as 
Criticism of Life, 

A t the opening of the last chapter it was premised that^ 

as the novel aind the^ drama are compo und ed of the 

same ele me nts.,, a greaTdearof what' would be said ^about the 
former would be found equally applicable to the Jitter. We 
are how in a position to realise the force of this statement. 
The general principles of criticism which we have laid down 
for the study of piot,^^^^aractermtion^_diaiqg|i^ 
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tempo ral Jn jprgse fiction, 

hold goqdj forjtte roost part,^^ wUi be §.eeix,.m respect of the 
same comtituentelnTrpIiyf^ In taking up the study of the 
drama,” tfierefore, we shall dScover that the ground is already 
broken, and that many questions, especially questions of 
valuation, have been answered by anticipations But it was 
further pointed out that, t hough th eir ele ment s are identical 
the novelis t and ^the^dramatkt j^6r£ under very dissi mily 
conditions, and for this reason Jiave to manipulate their 
materiai in dissmiilar waysl Hence theTmmehse difference 
between novel ”aha“]^^ m'“everything that jpei tains to tech- 
nique. "This difierencels the "starting-point of our present 
inquiry. Other matters will be dealt with later, which, 
though involved in the analysis of the novel no less than in 
that of the play, have been held over till now because they 
can be more easily considered in this part of our study. But 
our first business will be with some of the elementary char- 
acteristics of the drama, as — ^in the phrase already used — a 
specific form of literary art. 

It is important at the outset to understand that w^hat we 
call the prigfiiples of dramaticjQjmstcuction and the laws of 
dramatic technique arise out of and are imposed by the 
requirements, which, owing to the very circumstances of its 
existence, the drama is compelled to meet. The ancient 
epic was composed for recitation ; the modern no vel is 
mitten to be reac^; mthe dramaJs^de signedj^Fr ep^^ 
by alcfoH" who impersdn^^^ cnaracters of its story, and 
aihohg whom the narrative and the dialogue are distribu ted. 
Whil^, then , the epic ^nd the novel relat e and r eport , the 
d rama imitatesTiv action and speec E ; ' and it is by reference 
to the fundamental necessities entailed by such imitation 
that the structural features of the drama have to be examined 
and explained. Because it helps us to keep this point clearly 
in view— because it serves to remind us that the literary art 
of the^ drama is organically bound up with its histrionic 
conditions — ^there is much to be said in favour of the good old 
name for drama — ^stage-play. 

It may of course be assumed that the essential difference 
ip technique between the novel and the dr^ma is commonly 
recognised in theory by every reader of the one or the other. 
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Blit its practical bearings for the student of literature are^ I 
believe, very seldom appreciated to the fiiii, and to these, 
therefore, some attention should be given. 

The novel is self-contained ; that is, it provides ^within 
its owirc^pais“ every tS tSeTyriEer deemed necessary 

fbr^'the compreEehsibn __ and _ enjoyment of his work. '"The 
drama, on the other hand, when it reaches us in the form of 
pnntTand when we read it as literature, in the same way as 
we read a novel, is not in this^ense self-conteined. It implies 
evei3[wher^ the ,ca-Qperi££)n.,Qf ele ments outside Ttself and 
for the moment these elements are lacking. WHat we read 
is, in fact, little more than a bare outline which the play- 
wright intended to be filled in by the art of the actor and 
the business ^ of the boards—a literary basis for that stage- 
representation upon which he calculated for the full execution 
of his design. In the mere perusal of a play, therefore, we 
labour under certain drawbacks and difficulties, for much of 
its effect is likely to be lost upon us for want of those continual 
appeals to the imagination, those Mescriptions, explanations, 
and personal commentaries, which in a novel help us to 
visualise scenes, understand people,^estimate motives, grasp 
the ethical import of actions. For tnis reason, the compre- 
hension and enjoyment of a play as a piece of literature must 
always make immeasurably greater demands upon us than 
the comprehension and enjoyment of a novel. We haye^Jo 
supply for purselyes^tbe .exterpalLconditions from which it 
denves much of its iife^^ and jtte-^V'hole xnacl^ actuaL 
performance j lii ' countless cases of detail, where, had 
we^ been ^spectators, we should have relied upon the 
‘ reading * of the actor, we must as students have recourse 
to our own powers of apprehension and interpretation ; 
our imagination must be so alert that eve^ scene may 
be conceived as if it were passing before us in action. In 
ordinary practice — and particularly in our study of Shake- 
speare, whose works we persist in treating as ' pure ’ litera- 
ture, and rarely regard in their primary qualities as plays 
written expressly for the stage — wc are too apt to neglect 
these simple but far-reaching considerations. It is worth 
while, therefore, to insist that in our study of any drama we 
should do our utmost to recreate its proper theatrical ciremn- 
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Stances and surroundings, and t^us to make our private 
reading of it so far as possible an adequate substitute for public 
performance.^ 

Nor is it only the general conditions of stage-representation 
which thus demand attention. We have also to investigate 
the special conditions which at different times have affected 
the methods of the dramatist, and given a certain form and 
tendency to his art. 

Thus, it is impossible either to understand the structural 
peculiarities or to appreciate the aesthetic effect of Greek 
tragedy without some knowdedge of the economy of the Attic 
Take, for instance, the enormous size of the audiences 
which commonly numbered upward of 20,000 the shallow- 
ness of the platform, or ‘ speaking place,’ to which the 
regular dialogue and action were confined ; and the heavy 
conventional costume of the actors, who were ‘ made up ’ 
with padding and the thick-soled, high-heeled cothurnus, 
or buskin, to appear of heroic proportions, and wEo"aIways 
wore masks representing set of features much larger than 
those of any ordinary man.” ® Now these three facts, taken 
together, go far to explain various outstanding principles of 

1 In the printing of modern plays provision is now frequently made for 
the needs of the mere reader by the introduction of a great deal of ex- 
planatory material. In Ibsen’s dramas, for example, the setting of each 
scene is almost invariably given in detail ; often the appearance, bearings, 
tones, gestures, by-play of the characters are described ; and much of 
the stage ‘ business ’ is indicated. With such * extra-dramatic ’ aids 
we may read a play very much as we read a novel, to which, indeed, 
as a piece of literature, it is thus made to approximate. Had such aids 
been furnished by the editors of the First FoHo, our appreciation of the 
dramatic life and movement of many of Shakespeaie’s scenes would have 
been much more vivid than it commonly is. If the student will turn for 
himself to the interpretative notes which the great American actor, Edwin 
Booth, contributed to Furness’s Variorum edition of Othello^ he will realise 
at once the extent to which in our ordinary reading of Shakespeare we mm 
the wealth of detail which gives significance to character and situation 
when one of his plays is put on the stage. 

® According to recent calculations, the great theatre of Dionysius at 
Athens accommodated about 17,000 spectators. Plato, in his Symposium, 
speaks of more than 30,000 being present on one occasion ; but this is 
now regarded as an exaggeration. See Haigh’s Attic Theatre, p. 100. 

® J. W. Donaldson, The Theatre of the Greeks, p. 248. 
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the ancient drama, and .^especially its want of anything 
approaching the free and rapid action, the well-marked 
individuality of character, and the realistic quality, with 
which we are familiar in modem plays. The shallowness, of 
the ' speaking place ’ prevented mass-scenes and elaborate* 
stage pictures requiring depth and perspective ; the arrange- 
ment of the chief persons and their 'retinues being that of a 
processional bas-relief. The distance of the performers from 
the spectators made by-play and detailed gesture impossible. 
As rapid utterance, low tones, and changing inflections would 
have been lost in an immense open-air theatre, the language 
employed was of the rhetorical, not of the conversational, 
kind — of the kind adapted to recitative or declamation, 
which accounts for the extreme stiffness and formality 
which distinguishes the tragic dialogue of the Greeks from 
that dexterous and varied play of verbal interchange which 
delights us so much in Shakespeare and other masters of 
English tragedy.’’ ^ The costum e of the actors compelled 
them to move with ^~tely gait, to adopt 

“ abrupt and angular ” gesticulations,^ and to avoid all 
vigorous activity ; while the use of the mask not only “ pre- 
cluded all attempts at varied expression,” ® but necessarily 
tended also to stereotype the passions portrayed, to prevent 
any rapid changes of emotion, and to give to the persons 
represented a generic or typical rather than an individual 
character,^ The effect produced by» the unchangeable 
expression of the actor’s countenance,” writes Miiller, “ un- 
natural as it seems to us, was of less consequence in the ancient 
tragedy, because the principal characters appeared through- 
out the piece under the influence of the same feelings by 
which they were actuated at the commencement. Thus we 
may easily imagine an Orestes in ./Eschylus, an Ajax in 
Sophocles, or a Medea in Euripides, retaining the same 
expression from the beginning to end of a play, although 
it may be impossible to conceive this of a Hamlet or a Tasso.” ® 

^ J. S, BlacHe, Introduction to the Lyrkal Dramas of Msckylus, I. p, xlvi. 

^ Donaldson, op, ciL, p. 269. ® p. 270. 

^ The mask could indeed be changed during the progress of the play, 
but not of course while the actor was on the stage. 

® History of Greek Literatwe, 
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Ail these facts suffice to show why the conditions of repre- 
sentation in the Greek theatre were particularly suitable 
'"for the exhibition of processions, plastic situations and 
groups, and for solemn measured declamation, rather than 
deeds of passion and violence ’’ ; why “ single combats, 
battles, murders, and similar scenes, would have produced a 
strange, we may almost say a ludicrous, effect on the Athenian 
stage ; and why, therefore, ‘‘ such events were invariably 
related, instead of being enacted in presence of the audience.’' ^ 
Some other points of interest have been admirably dealt with 
by Prof. Moulton. The influence on Ancient Tragedy 
of the Theatre and theatrical representation rests mainly on 
the fact that Tragedy nev^r ceased t o ’b e a solemn religious 
and national festival,* celebrated in a building which was 
regarded as the temple of Dionysus, whose altar was the 
most prominent object in the orchestra, and in the presence 
of what may fairly be described as the whole public ’ of 
Athens and Attica . . . One effect flowing from the religious 
associations of Tragedy "^was limitation of subject-matter, 
which was confined to the sacred Myths, progress towardsreal 
life being slow. Surprise as a dramatic effect was eliminated 
where all knew the end of the story. On the other hand, 
great scope was given for irony — ignorance of the sequel on 
the part of the personages represented clashing with know- 
ledge of it on the part of the audience.^ . . , But the general 
influence of representation in Ancient Tragedy may be best 
summed up in the word * conventiona.l ily? This and the 
antithe tical term, ‘ realism / ar^tlie two poles of dramatic 
^lectfSTacting having reference to both and varying between 
the two : the latter aims directly at the imitation of life, 
conventionality is for ever falling into recognised positions of 
beauty. Not only did the ancient drama lean to the con- 
ventional, but the conception of beauty underlying it was 
different from the spirited movement and picturesque situa- 
tions of the modern stage, and approached nearer to the 
foremost art of antiquity — statuary. The acting of an ancient 
scene is best regarded as a passage from one piece of statuesque 
grouping to another, in which motion is reduced io a mini- 

^ Wxtzchel, The Athenian Stage, trans. Paul, p. 119. 

^ On this point, see further, post, § v. 
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mum and positions of rest *-«xpanded to a maximum — a view 
which accounts for the great length of speeches in Greek 
drama. The episodes of Ancient Tragedy were displays of 
animated statuary^ just as the choral odes were feats of 
expressive dancing.’" ^ 

Apart from any consideration of the abstract aesthetic 
principles by which the Greek poets were guided in their work^ 
and with which we are not for the moment concerned, we 
can now understand that many of the most marked peculi- 
arities of Attic tragedy — its ideal quality, its large simplicity of 
manner, the rhetorical nature of its dialogue, its broadly 
typical handling of character, its want of movement and 
action — were direct and necessary results of those special 
conditions of public performance which the evolution of 
dramatic art in Greece had brought in its train. One other 
matter may just be mentioned. To the modern reader no 
single feature of the classic drama is more curious than the 
Chorus. Into the question of the origin and function 
essential element of Attic tragedy, Ihis is not the occasion to 
enterT^relerence is made to it now only that we may note 
its influence in two w^ays upon dramatic form and method. 
In the first^Ia ce, i t w^as the prominence of the. Chorus, with 
rfs^Iabbrate odes and solemn dancing, wMch^gaye to Greek 
tragedy its pre-emjnently lyrical and.,Qper^ic_character.^ 
Secondlyr since the action of the drama was carried on 
from beginning to end in presence of th^ Chorus> a band of... 
wffiTesscs, always the same, and remaining in the same place^ 
the poet . - . had scarcely any cho ice but t o limit the^, scene 
to one spot, _and ,. the Jime. AP. ^ and thus th^e _ 

so^HlIedqnities. oflplace aiidiime Jbeca^me acceptea^iinapks 
ordrarfiatic constructipn.'^ ” 

Another illustration, and one of capital interest to the 

1 The Amieni Classical Dramaj pp. 127~-I2g. 

^ The “ proper designation of Hellenic tragedy, says Prof. Blackie, 

** is sacred opera, and not tragedy in the modem sense of the word,” Op cit, 

I. p. xivi. 

® Witzchei, op. cU., p. 43. 

^ The fact that a change of scene is occasionally found in extant tragedies 
(as in the Ewmnides of JSschylus and the Ajax of Sophocles) seems to prove 
diat the unity of place was adhered to rather as a matter of practical 
convenience than on account of any preconceived theory. 

M 
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As movable scenery wm then unknown, the dramatist 
was under no necessity to give, scene by scene, a definite 
locality to his action. The stage on which his plays were 



performed — narrow platform rimning out into the audi- 
torium— was divided into three parts ; of which the first, or 
" front stage/ was conventionally employed for any kind of 
open space— street, or square, or field ; the second, or ‘ back 
stage (the portion behind the columns of DeWitfs drawing), 
with its few common articles ■ of - fiirniture,' was similarly 
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accepted as representing a room in^a palace, a council chamber 
or any other interior ; while the third, or upper stage/ 
a gallery behind this inner stage and above the actors’ ' tiring 
house ’ {mimorum (Bdes)y was used for any elevated spot, — the 
walls of a castle or town, for example, or Brabantio’s window, 
or Juliet’s gallery.^ Evidently, this simplicity of "stage-setting 
permitted and encouraged a freedom and rapidity in the 
movement of the action which are rendered pi acticaily 
impossible by the elaborate and cumbersopie scenic devices 
of the modern theatre. Just becauseTKere ivas, in our sense 
of the term, * no change oT^cene/" madty““it_ could be 

made withouf^dlfficulty, and as frequently as might be 
c^slredy” for "as"“"sodn as one group of characters went off, 
anotheF group ‘‘coubdr enterl .aud a fresh scene begin, even 
thdugE"' the spectators were supposed to be transported in 
imagination into a different place. ^ 

Thus the lack of movable scenery on the Elizabethan boards 
helps us at once to explain various structural features in which 
the Shakespearean drama differs conspicuously from the 
drama of recent times. Its complete indifference to all con- 
siderations of locality and the unity of place ; its numerous 
minor scenes, which break up the plot and are a source of so 
much perplexity to modern managers ; its frequent recourse 
to a series of such minor scenes, which follow one another in 
quick succession, and over which the interest of the action 
is scattered in a way which seems singularly unsatisfactory 
to us who are accustomed to more concentrated effects : 

^ In our sketch, however, this balcony seems to be occupied by spectators. 

® Occasionally the scene woxild change while people remained on the^ 
stage. There is a good example of this in Act II, scene iii. of Marlowe’s 
Jew of Malta. Barabas announces his intention of going to the market- 
place to buy a slave. Lodowick says : “ And Barabas, Fli bear thee 
company.” Barabas replies : “ Come then— here’s the market-place. 
What’s the price of this slave ? ” In the interval represented by the 
dash in the text, the Jew and his young companion took a walk round the 
stage, and this brought them to the market. The Jew’s words sufficed 
to indicate their arrival. 

* A striking example of the use of a series of short scenes where a modern 
playwright would naturally have massed his incidents together, will 
be found in the alternate appearances of groups of Roman and Volsciaa 
soldiers in the first act of Coriolatms. The dispersion of interest over a 
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these, and various other peculiarities (such, fox. example^ as. 
the wealth of natural dcscri pdon ofte n to be found 
diaiogu^ aie to be largely accounted for by reference to 

tEis“orie fact that J^he^Elkahj^ikaju a stage without 



^Tiie second of the two facts above mentioned — that the 
Elizabethan stage was likewise a stage without a drpp-.„ 
curtain had also a marked, though perhaps a less obvious, 
iifflucnce on Shakespeare’s dramatic methods. As in the 
absence of such curtain fhere was no y/ay of closing a scene 
except by takii^g all the characters off in full view of the 
spectators, provision for a general clearance had always to be 
rhade ; and it had to be made in the case not only of the 
living but also of the dead. This explains the specific com- 
mands which are frequently given among the scanty stage 
diiections of the original text, for the carrying away of the 
bodies of those who had been slain, such as Exit Hamlet 
tugging in Polonius ” ; ^ and the orders which are often 
incorporated in the dialogue, such as the Prince of Verona’s 

Bear hence this body,” ^ and Cornwall’s throw this slave 
upon the dunghill.” ^ But this, though an interesting, is a 
comparatively trivial, matter. A far more important result 
of the absence of the drop-curtain, and one which shows 
that this deficiency profoundly affected Shakespeare’s entire 
number of minor scenes in the crisis ot Antony and CUopaira has often been 
noted as a grave defect in the construction of th’S.t piay. Yet it must be 
remembered that owing to the rapidity with which they could be repre- 
sented, these scenes were far more effective on Shakespeare’s stage than 
they can ever be on our own. Every student should seize the first oppor- 
tunity of witnessing the performance of one of Shakespeare’s dramas 
as given from time to time, with a careful reproduction of the original 
conditions, by the Elizabethan Stage Society. From sudi a performance 
he may learn more about Shakespeare’s technique than from tlie study of 
many volumes of criticism. 

^ There was a * tra\'erse/ or draw-curtain which (though there is no 
sign of it in our sketch) could on occasion be employed to separate the 
back-stage from the front. Tbiis had many uses, which in various ways 
affected dramatic construction. But into these details we cannot now 
enter. 

® Hamlet, III. iv. " Romeo and Juliet, III. i. 

^ King Lear, III. vii. Compare the dying king’s request in 2 Hemy 
IV. iv. : ** Bear me hence into some other chamber/’ 
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Structural planj will be brought to® light by a careful examina* 
tioii of the manner in which he rounds off his scenes and 
acts. It is not too much to say that the sldli of a modern 
playwright is largely exercised in the contrivance of a thor- 
oughly effective ‘ curtain ’ ; a scene is worked up to its most 
thrilling situation, and upon this it closes abruptly, the 
incident being left incomplete. Shakespeare knows nothing 
of this device. He is obliged by the very necessities of the 
case to carry each scene to its natural conclusion ; and the 
consequence is that he often passes beyond the note of highest 
dramatic interest in a situation into what from a modern 
playwright’s point of view would be pronounced an anti- 
climax. His general method is, therefore, as one writer 
on the subject has well said, ‘‘ peculiarly unsuited to the act- 
drop. Upon one of Shakespeare’s plays the curtain falls 
like the knife of a guillotine.” ^ 

We thus see, without going further, that Shakespeare’s 
work is not only essentiall y theatrical, in the sense that it was 
written with an eye to the conditions of performance in a 
public theatre, but also that it possesses a special kind of 
theatrical quality which can be appreciated only when it is 
examined from the historic side. Produced to meet certain 
conditions, it was everywhere moulded by these conditions. 
The study of Shakespeare’s plays must therefore include a 
study of the theatrical methods in vogue at his time. 


II 

The foregoing remarks will perhaps suffice to open up a 
fruitful line of investigation for the student who is specially 
interested in the changing technique of the drama at different 
periods of its development. But as considerations of space 
prevent us from here pursuing this large subject into further 
details, we will at once pass on to note how, with little reference 
to local and temporar y infl juences, and therefore in ways 
that are fairly uiuform,£3i^dramatist’s practice is directly 
affected by the necessities of stage representation in regard, 

^ Lawrence, Some Characteristics of the Elizabethan-Stuart Stage, in EngHsck 
Studien, xxxii, 36-51. 
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firsts to the constitution etid management of his plot, and^ 
secondiys to the treatment of his characters. 

In the constitution of his plot, it is obvious, he labours 
under one elementary disadvantage as compared with his 
fellow-craftsman in the field of prose fiction. The novelist 
enjoys almost absolute freedom as to the length of his work, 
and therefore as to the amount of material that may go to its 
composition. At both points the dramatist is subject to 
severe restrictions. A novel is not designed to be read through 
at a single sitting. It can be put down and taken up again 
at the pleasure or convenience of the reader ; its perusal 
may extend over days and weeks ; and the only requirement 
it has to meet is, that its interest shall be so sustained as to 
prompt a return to it when occasion offers.^ A play, on the 
other hand, is intended, in Aristotle’s phrase, for ‘‘a single 
hearing ” ; and as the physical endurance of the spectator 
is limited, and as, when the limit is once reached, even the 
most engrossing scenes will fail to ^rrest the flagging of atten- 
tion, relative brevity is a first practical law of dramatic being. ^ 

1 It may, however, be justly contended that the principle of limitation 
should be applied even to the novel, which should never be so long that 
we cannot easily grasp it as a whole, or, as Aristotle said in regard to 
the epic, comprehend the beginning and end in a single view. Such 
enormous and complex works as Clarissa, Monte Cristo, The Mysteries oj 
Paris, Les Misdrables, War and Peace, and most of the novels of Dickens 
and Thackeray, may thus be criticised as so far exceeding the due length 
that all sense of wholeness and artistic unity is destroyed in the mind of the 
reader. It is clear that, with all his admiration of Homer, Aristotle felt 
that the Iliad and the Odyssey were really too long.^ 

2 Even the spectator’s power of maintaining interest seems, however, 
to have varied considerably at different times. As Freytag remarks, 
** we read with astonishment of the capacity of the Athenians ” — on 
whose stage a number of dramas were enacted in succession—*' to endure 
for almost an entire day the greatest and most thrilling tragic effects ” 

( Technique of the Drama, chapter vi.) . Shakespeare speaks of “ the two hours’ 
traffic of our stage ” {Prologue to Romeo and Juliet ; cp. the “ two short 
hours ” of the Prologue to Henry VIII) ; but it is very clear that if his plays 
were produced as they stand in our texts, they must (even allowing for the 
great rapidity with which they were performed) have often exceeded, and 
in some cases very much exceeded, the Emit assigned. Freytag lays it 
down as a general rule that “ a five-act play which, after its arrangement 
for the stage, contains an average of five hundred lines to the act, exceeds 
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A dramatist then, to begin with, k compelled to work within 
a much more confined space than the novelist. He has 
therefore to compress his materials : to eliminate everything 
not absolutely essential to his purpose ; to select the most 
important incidents and situations, and concentrate his 
attention upon these. Hence the significance of Aristotle’s 
warning to the playwTight that he should not attempt to 
construct a tragedy upon an epic plan ’’ ; meaning by 
epic plan ’’ a fable composed of many fables ; as if 
anyone, for instance, should take the entire fable of the Iliad 
for the subject of a tragedy.” ^ In the same way, it is easy 
to appreciate the difference between the expansive plan 
permitted by the conditions of prose fiction, and the con- 
densed plan demanded by the drama, and to understand how 
much excision and compression are required in dramatising 
a novel of any length and complexity. In securing brevity, 
the dramatist is greatly helped, it is true, by the secondary 
arts of the stage ; since much that the novelist has to explain 
he may leave to histrionic interpretation, while stage setting 
practically relieves him from the necessity of verbal descrip- 
tion. Yet the problem of the clear and effective disposition 
of his material within the narrow limits he is forced to accept, 
is one which will always tax his constructive skill ; and it is 
to this aspect of his plot, therefore, that attention may first 

the allotted time/* and that “ not more than two thousand lines should be 
considered the regular length of a stage piece.** Shakespeare’s Macbeth 
has 2108 lines, but this is one of the shortest of his plays. Othello has 3317 
lines, King Lear^ 3332 ; while Hamlet with 3931 and Antony and Cleopatra 
with 3991, run to twice the proposed bulk. It is a well-lmown, and in 
our present context a suggestive fact, that plays written by dramatists 
who have little or no expert training in theatrical technique have nearly 
always to be abridged for stage representation. Freytag notes that it 
was notoriously difficult for Schiller to complete a play within the required 
stage time. 

^ Poetics^ II. XX. But Aristotle elsewhere contends that the structural 
superiority of the Homeric poems to other epics lies in their unity ; for 
which reason, as he points out, the Iliad and the Odyssey would not furnish 
material for more than one, or at most two tragedies each, while more 
than eight ** dramas' had been made out of a chronicle-poem called The 
Little Iliad* It is evident that several plays might be made, e.g,, out of 
Bleak House, 
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be directed. Analysis ’^.nli'«how that, unlike the novelist, who 
generally tells his tale in a comprehensive narrative, incor- 
porating all the necessary details as they arise, the dramatist 
commonly reserves for full treatment a number of important 
scenes, providing within these scenes the links of the story 
which are required to bind them together. Yet even here 
allowance must be made for the differences of technique 
which have resaiied from differences in the conditions of stage 
representation. Tiicre is far more massing of incident and 
concentration of interest upon a few outstanding points in 
the works of a skilled modern playwright than in our romantic 
drama. Compared w itii the method of Sardou, or Ibsen, or 
Sudermann, Shakespeare's is much more nearly allied to the 
method of the epic poet or romance writer, since, like them, he 
habitually follows his plot through a succession of minor scenes 
in which he directly exhibits transitional movements which 
the modern playwright would give in the form of explanatory 
narrative. The peculiar freedom^ of the stage for which he 
wrote, as we have already observed, largely accounts for this 
practice. Thus, wdien Shakespeare appropriates some story 
in prose or verse (like Brooke's Romeus and Julie% Lodge's 
Rosalynde^ or Greene’s Pandosto), and turns it into a play, 
he does so without undertaking that entire recasting of its 
materials which would now be deemed necessary. In one 
conspicuous case — that of The U'mtePs Tale — he produces 
indeed what is rather a dramatised romance than a drama. 
One striking illustration of the general looseness of texture 
which was permitted by the conditions of the Elizabethan 
stage and encouraged by the spirit of the time, is provided 
by the Chronicle-play, which the criticism of our own day is 
bound to regard, so far as formal structure is concerned, as an 
unsatisfactory compromise between the claims of history and 
those of dramatic art. 

The points which have been here touched upon belong, of 
course, to the mere rudiments of dramatic theory, and it is 
quite unnecessary to consume space in their elaboration* 
Some important questions connected with the laws and 
principles of dramatic consti'uction will be considered later. 
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III 

Great, however, as are the structural differences between 
drama and novel in the management of plot, they are even 
greater in the exposition of character. 

It is sometimes carelessly assumed that, since the business 
of the stage is so largely and so necessarily wth action, 
characterisation in a play is really of minor importance. On 
this assumption, indeed, many plays are still written. It 
is none the less so far a mistake that everytliing that has been 
said about the supremacy of the character-element in prose 
fiction is equally applicable to the drama. I suppose,’’ says 
Mr Henry Arthur Jones, that the first demand of an average 
theatrical audience to its author will always be the same as the 
child’s — Tell me a story.” And then, after explaining that 
he has no desire to belittle the value of a stoiy as such, Mr 
Jones continues : Story and incident and situation in 

theatrical work are, unless jrelated to character, comparatively 
childish and unintellectuaL They should indeed be only 
another phase of the development of character. ... A mere 
story, a mere succession of incidents, if these do not embody 
and display character and human nature, only give you 
something in raw melodrama pretty much equivalent to 
the adventures of our old friend, Mr Richard Turpin.” ^ 
This is sound do(;;|:rine. Characterisatio n i s the really 
f undam ental an d lasting ^.. element in tEe_ ^greaffies^”i5f 
any dramatic work. We have only to turn to Shakespeare 
t6'“ find “‘“a"’ teflmg" illustration. No_pne.„ would contend 
t]^t his plays owe _,their_ptermanent place .in^^Jiterature 
tq^ the quality of his plots. The interest which keeps 
them alive is theJnEfest’^rihe j^^ women in thepi. 

As’Tr“have‘“eIs~ei^ere^ is only beca use the co re of 

Macbeth is not^ the _murderi~'lvEich Macbeth commits, 
bx:il_the_character_pf_ Macb^hJJ is a 

stupendous magedy^and not a mere farrago of sensational 
]^ridirS.'_ JfTs ViiIy"Te'cause'lEe^dfe1df^^ of Venice 

is not the things which are done, but the people who do 
them, that our play is a great comedy, and not a mere tissue 
^ The Renascence of the English Dmma^ p. 232. 
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of childisli absurdities/^ ^ ^Considered simply on the side of its 
piotj Hamlet has to be classed with those numerous ‘ tragedies 
of blood/ or revenge plays/ which, with their crude 
violence and monstrous passions, made a stirring appeal to 
the strong nerves of the Elizabethan public. But out of this 
unpromising material Shakespeare has made a drama of 
inexhaustible interest ; and he has done this by the develop- 
ment of what in the language of our time we call the psycho- 
logical clement. And it is, in the last analysis, upon this 
psychological element that the permanent vitality of any play 
depends. 

As in the handling _^of^plot, so again in characterisation 
a first cohditibn of dramatic art is l^eviiy.' ' In defence oF an 
o^f^loiig hovel it is sometimes m'gedlHaflhe exposition of 
motive, the full portrayal of character, demand and justiiy 
prolixity. But the dramatist has to deal wit h_.mo.dve_aod 
character within tH^narfbwly (fircumscribed area-xifi a jcom- 
pax aEvely lew scenes, in which at the same time (since the 
drama affords little scope for characterisation divorced from 
action) he has to be more or less concerned with the progress 
of his story. Until their attention has been specially directed 
to it, few readers realise the full meaning of this fact. It may 
be well, therefore, to emphasise its significance by taking a 
single illustration, i^acbeth is often referred to as a wonderful 
example of the condensed treatment of action. It is even 
more remarkable as an example of the ccmdensed treatment of 
character. It is trite to s^^th^t Macbe tli_and_his,jyife^re 
amrag the most Vital' ahd„permaumdy:intemjing^^gmes^ in 
literature ; the endless critical discussions which have gone*on 
about them testify to the fact that Shakespeare has endowed 
them with the reality and the mystery of life. We may well be 
surprised, therefore, to discover by direct investigation how 
little there is of them, and how few are the master-strokes 
with which they are drawn. If we exa mine the first act , w e 
find iu_it a marvellously complete^^Eibifiou uf ihe^pbfe^ 
alities of both of them^for good and i ll— -Macbeth^s physical 
coufage/Tiis prowess on the battlefield, the confidence of 
others him, “^the^eyil/a&eady'TeiTOenU^ TOuC his 

^ Introduction to The Merchant of Venice^ in The Elizubethan Shakespeare, 
p, sodii. 
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imaginative and superstitious tempf^^Tament ; Lady Macbeth’s 
strength and moraL courage, her singleness of purpose, the 
power and direction of her influence over her husband’s more 
sensitive and less resolute nature : — ail these things, are madel 
clear , to us in broad outline ; “"we feel that we have b^^en 
brought into the„ closest contact with the motive/orces of 
these^two mighty personalities. Yet this act contains, all told, 
only some twenty-five pages of ordinary print, or fewer than 
five hundred lines ; and in it Lady Macbeth speaks only 
fourteen times, uttering 864 words, and Macbeth only twenty- 
six times, uttering 878 words. In the whole play Lady 
Macbeth has something less than 60 speeches, Macbeth 
barely 150, and in each case some of the speeches are very 
short.^ Perhaps it is only when we put it in this way that 
we are quite able to appreciate the extraordinary range and 
resources of Shakespeare’s art, which, once appreciated, 
must remain, as Prof. Barrett Wendell says, ®‘a matter for 
constant admiration.” Macbeth is indeed an exceptional 
example of condensation,'’ but any other of Shakespeare’s 
greater plays would, on analysis, reveal results only a little less 
surprising. Hamlet’s, for instance, is the longest single part in 
the Shakespearean drama ; yet when we think of the enormous 
ticomplexity of the character and of the place which it holds 
among the great imaginative creations of all literature, 
it is not the length of the part, but its brevity which should 
impress us. 

Concentration as a necessary condition of dramatic char- 
acterisation, of course, implies the most carefully considered 
emphasis upon the qualities which have to be brought into 
relief. More even than in the novel, therefore, every word of 
dialogue must be made to tell, each feature must be elaborated 
in strict relevancy to the whole, and all mere supererogatory 
talk must be avoided. The rule being that eveiy character 
should be so presented as to appear absolutely adequate to 
all the demands which the plot makes upon it, dramatic 
criticism is inclined to insist,” as Prof. Tolman says, “that 
only those characteristics of the hero ” — or indeed of any 
important personage — “ should be made prominent which 
really influence the course of the action ; and that these 
^ Barrett Wendell’s William Skakispeare^ p. 308. 
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characteristics should be^ unmistakable.’’ ^ The principles 
of dramatic economy may justly be appealed to in support 
of this opinion. Yet it is interesting to note that the great 
creators of character in the drama seem sometimes to become 
absorbed in the development of character for its own 
sake, with a resulting occasional tendency to what we may 
call ^ over-characterisation ’ — that is, characterisation in 
excess of the real needs of the action. Shakespeare not infre- 
quently exhibits this tendency. There is undoubtedly more 
in the character of Hamlet, for example, than is actually 
required to account for his part in the plot.^ 

An even more important condition of characterisation in 
the drama than that of mere brevity is its necessary im- 
personality. The novdist„can^Iiimseif mngle freely jyith. .the 
mSTTnd^ women of his story, ^ take thein Ji^^pieces front. the 
“outside, lay their thoughts and feelings, bare, before... 
judgment iipon them. The dramatist maimQi..dQ .thk»;^ he is 
compelled. Jp. stand apail* Here again, and most obviously, 
the advantage is on the side of thh novelist, especially where 
complexities of character and the subtler shadings of motive 
and passion are concerned. When, remembering this, we 
join with such advantage his practically unrestricted freedom 
in respect alike of movement and of space, we can see that 
the peculiarities which critics sometimes regard as the artistic 
imperfections of the novel — ^its wide range, its looseness of 
structure, its eminently personal qualhy — ^really give it an 
enormous superiority to the drama in the field of characterisa- 
tion. Here we have one among several reasons which go far 
to explain the displacement of the drama by prose fiction in 
an age greatly occupied with the problems of the inner life. 

It is clear that we have now reached the point of funda- 

^ The Views about Hamlet and other Essays, p. 44. 

2 Coleridge was evidently inclined to regard Dogberry and bis com- 
panions as instances of over-cbaracterisation — “ any other less ingeniously 
absurd watchmen and night-constables would,” he declares, “ have 
answered the mere necessities of the action ” {Lectures and Motes on Shakes- 
spectre, p, 139). But Coleridge, who had such a marvellous power of dis- 
covering things which Shakespeare did not put into his plays, often failed 
to see what he did put there. Dogberry and his fellows provide, in fact, 
an admirable example of the vital dependence of action upon character. 
Their interview with Leonato in Act III., scene v., suffices to prove this. 
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mental distinction between characterisation in the novel and 
characterisation in the drama. There arises, therefore, the 
question of the methods of dramatic characterisation. De- 
barred as he is from adopting the novelist^s simple plan of 
constituting himself the official interpreter of his men and 
women, and telling us himself all that we need to know about 
them, how does the playwright disclose their personalities to 
us ? How does he make us realise what manner of men and 
women they are ? He has, of course, to do so wholly through 
the medium of the plot and the utterances of his characters.^ 

It is possible that, drawing as we often do an arbitrary line 
of demarcation between them, we commonly overlook the 
significance of plot as a means of characterisation. Yet 
action connotes character and implies it. Through the very 
movement of a story, and particularly through its great 
crises and situations, the larger intellectual and moral qualities 
of the persons who take part in it are necessarily impressed 
upon us. We know them by what they do, as the tree is 
known by its fruit. The iifiportance of this point will become 
'fnore manifest if we recall what has been said about the 
^proper inter-relations of plot and character in a well-con- 
structed story.^ In a good play , as in a good noveL ..jplot 
r eally rests upon character : it evolves, as I have said, ‘‘ as a 
natural consequence of the fact that a number of given people, 
of such and such dispositions and impelled by such and such 
motives and passions^, are brought together in circumstances 
which give rise to an interplay of influence or clash of interests 
among them.’* This being so, the evolution of the story 
inevitably reveals their dispositions, motives, and passions, 
which are indeed the actual forces behind the events of which 

^ It is scarcely necessary to point out, though it may perhaps be desir- 
able to do so, that the novelist, too, makes continual use of plot and the 
utterances of his characters ; the contrast lies in the fact that he is at 
liberty also, whenever he deems it requisite for clearness in characterisa- 
tion, to reinforce the results so obtained by personal explanation and com- 
mentary. As shown in the last chapter, there are novelists who lean 
towards the ‘ analytical ’ or non-dramatic method, and novelists who lean 
towards the dramatic method (see anU^ pp. 146-148). In the works of the 
former, the intrusion of the writer is frequent ; in those of the latter, 
personal explanation and commentary axe introduced as sparingly as 
possible. ^ See anU^ pp. 15^, 153, 
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the story is composed. This is a corollary from the remarh 
of Mr Jones which I have quoted, that in theatrical wort, 
story, incident, and situation '' should be only another phase 
of the development of character.’’ It was a curious practice 
of Diderot, when he went to the theatre, to stop his ears to 
the dialogue and to watch the play as mere pantomine. He 
did so for the purpose of isolating the acting and studying this 
by itself. But such an experiment might be made for the 
isolation of the action and the study of the exposition of 
character through this and the histrionic interpretation which 
would be required to make it effective. Were Agamemnon or 
(Edipus the King, Hamlet, Macbeth, or Othello, represented in 
dumb show only, we should still be left in little doubt as to 
the broad characteristics of their principal personalities. We 
should at least have certain outstanding features to rely upon, 
and from these much else might be safely inferred. 

Plot, however, since it can show us nothing more than 
the man in action, discloses such broad characteristics only ; 
and that it may do even this at all\:learly, it is necessary that 
it should be bold in outlines and full of movement, that its 
critical situations should be so well defined that to mistake 
their meaning is impossible, and that the characters them- 
selves should be of the massive and relatively simple kind. 
All these conditions, we may just note in passing, are fulfilled 
in our English romantic drama. For all details^mf char- 
acterisatio n. and for the exhibition of passions. _^i midves, 
feSlmgs' In their growth, entanglements, and conflicts, w e 
must inley<siy^i:a&^ ^ from the action itseF to jj^iejiialoCT 
wEcE accompanies it ; and^^evidentl^Tthism^^ be particu- 
IiHy~'rme^^ the interest of a drama is predominantly 
psychological and the plot concerns itself rather with the 
play of the forces behind action than in the external events 
in which these discharge themselves. Dialogue then becomes 
an essential adjunct to action, or even an integral part of it : 
the story moving beneath the talk, and being, stage by stage, 
elucidated by iU Yet the principal function of dialogue in 
the drama as in the novel is, as I have said, in direct con- 
nection with characterisation.^ Even in the hands of the 
novelist, as we have already seen, dialogue will often be used' 

^ Cp. mte, pp. 154-156. 
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to fill tile place and do the work of analysis and commentary. 
In the drama (save for the exception presently to be men- 
tioned) it is not simply an aid to analysis and commentary, it 
is, in fact, a substitute for them. 

W e m ay regard dramatic dialogue as a means of char- 
acterisation under two heads ; taking, first, the utterance of 
a given person' mTiis''cqhvemation with othex'S,^ and then the 
remafEs m"ade”about hirn by other persons in tlie playb* 

*“‘DT the foraier aspect of dialogue there is little to be said. 
Speaking broadly, the utterances of any person in a play will 
furnish a continual running commentary upon his conduct 
and character ; and when, for any reason, such commentary 
is particularly necessary, we may expect to find scenes in 
which the action practically stands still while thoughts, 
feelings, and motives are brought to the front. ^ Mere talk ’ 
— as it is sometimes called by those who are impatient of any 
delay in the movement of a story — talk in which we are 
directly concerned with character and only indirectly with 
incident — the kind of talE of which there is so much, for in- 
stance, in the greater plays of Moliere, and in the works of 
modern psychological playwrights like Ibsen — is thus amply 
justified on the one condition that it really serves the end for 
which it is intended. Of course, in the critical examination 
of dialogue the demands of natural reticence, and occasion- 
ally of deliberate disguise, may have to be allowed for. Much 
that a person tells hs about himself may have to be told, as 
it were, unconsciously and by implication. Aiceste in 
Moliere’s Le Misanthrope will very properly make a full state- 
ment of his feelings to his friend and confidant Philante ; but 
just as properly the arch-hypocrite in the same writer’s Le 
Tar tuff e will do his utmost to hide his real nature from those 
about him. In this case, indeed, we already know him too 
well to be deceived. But now and then it may be necessary 
that some character should at first throw us more or less 
completely off our guard as to his aims and motives, and 
reveal these only gradually, or, as is far more likely to happen, 
in some sudden turn of the action, like Euphrasia in Beau- 
mont and Fletcher’s Philaster, Where this occurs, we shall 
then have to go back over the whole play and consider all 
the utterances of the person in question under the fresh light 
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whicii this final reveiatio?^ throws upon them. A skilfiil 
playwright, unless he has some special motive for concealment 
or delay, will take pains to indicate the fundamental qualities 
of his principal characters — the qualities on which the plot 
is to hinge — as soon and as clearly as possible. This is 
Shakespeare’s general method. “ The later a new character- 
istic trait enters the action, the more carefully,” as Frey tag 
says, must the mot ive for it be laid in the beginning, in 
order tEinEe spectatoP” may enjoy to the full extent the 
pleasure of the surprise, and perceive that it corresponds 
exactly to the constitution of the character.” ^ 

While, however, this direct self-portrayal through a person’s 
own speech must always constitute the principal means of 
characterisation by dialogue, it may be greatly reinforced 
by what other people say about him either to his face or 
among themselves. In this way we may often obtain a 
number of cross-lights which, taken together, may prove of 
the utmost value. In considering this indirect evidence we 
must, it is obvious, keep steadilj^ in mind its essentially 
dramatic quality. Every utterance must therefore be tested 
by reference to the character of the particular speaker, his 
own situation and relation to the action, the possible bias 
given by his interests, his sympathy, his antipathy. To catch 
at a phrase here and there, and, without thought of its con- 
text, to treat it as an impartial and authoritative expression 
of opinion, is in the last degree uncritiq^l. There are com- 
mentators who have thus caught at the words “ ambitious 
Constance,” in the opening scene of Shakespeare’s King Jokn^ 
and have hastily assumed, on the strength of them, that 
Shakespeare intended us to understand that ambition was 
the keynote of Constance’s character. The question whether 
or not this view of Constance is in fact just, is not one which 
we now have to discuss. The point is, that the words cited 
do not in themselves warrant the interpretation which is 
thus rashly put upon them. For the phrase is used by Elinor 
in a private speech to her son ; and a moment’s consideration 
will suffice to show how greatly its significance must therefore 
be discounted ; since Elinor, in using it, is manifestly inspired 
by a powerful personal animus against Constance, and by a 
^ Technique of the Drama, chapter IV. iii. 

N 
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desire to influence the king againsj: her. The expression thus 
tells us how Constance appeared to Elinor, or how Elinor 
wished her to appear to the king ; but before we conclude 
that it also tells us how Shakespeare would have Constance 
appear to us, the whole play must be passed under careful 
examination. In considering the language employed by any 
character about any other, then, we have always to note who 
it is that is speaking, what motive such a person may in the 
circumstances have for speaking as he does, how his utter- 
ances may be coloured by his own feelings. Only then shall 
we be able to determine how far we are justified in taking 
his words as a factor in the formation of our own opinion. 

While, however, occasional phrases must thus be care- 
fully scrutinised before they are accepted as aids in the 
analysis of the character to whom they refer, we cannot 
go far wrong when we find that various utterances scattered 
through the dialogue of a play all converge towards the same 
point. In this case we have a body of cumulative evidence, 
each item of which gains In value by its correspondence with 
all the rest. A dramatist who is anxious to throw some 
particular figure into clear relief is likely to avail himself 
freely of this method pf cross-lighting. Shakespeare often 
employs it with great effect. He employs it, for example, 
with Antonio in The Merchant of Venice, To deepen our 
feeling of horror at Shylock’s nefarious scheme against his 
life, his nobility and^urity of nature are repeatedly impressed 
upon us by the attitude of the other characters towards him. 
Bassanio’s praise of him in III, ii, 287-291, is cunningly 
introduced for emphasis at a critical moment ; and we feel 
that this is no mere heated expression of friendship and 
agitation, because nearly everybody else in the play catches 
the same tone of admiration and affection : — Salanio calls 
him ‘‘ the good Antonio ” ; Lorenzo refers to him as a 
“ true . . . gentleman ” ; Gratiano loves ” him ; the 
chief men in Venice respect him ; the gaoler, as Shylock 
complains, grants him unusual privileges ; ^ while even 
Shylock's own sneer at his “ low simplicity ’’ is only another 
bit of testimony — and it is not the less significant because it is 

^ Sec Introduction to The Merchant of Venice^ in The Elizabethan Shake- 
speare, p. xxxviii. 
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oblique— to the merchant’s^ goodness of heart. In the case 
of Brutus in Julius C^sar, again, the measure of the man is 
continually suggested by his associates, both friends and 
foes ; the cynical Casca is bound to acknowledge his probity ; 
Cassius lays stress upon his nobility and influence ; Ligarius 
shows blind faith in him ; Portia’s devotion brings out the 
tender side of his nature ; and, as a final stroke, his enemy 
Mark Antony, in the last important passage in the play, pro- 
nounces an eloquent eulogy upon him as the noblest Roman 
of them all.” It is unnecessary to add further examples to 
show the value of this indirect method of characterisation. 

In consideri ng th is, method we s hall occasion ally find j|Lat 
a qertain,, charac^^^ piay^seen^ to stand '*TirttTe""^art 

from the rest and to speak, as it were, vdtE somewhat greater 
authority: '"‘‘Such a character i¥~ sometimes ‘descHfre^^ as the 
‘ CEof us ’ of the drama in 'which He appears, because to a 
limited extent he fulfils the interpretative function of the 
Chorus in Greek tragedy.^ Of his role as commentator I shall 
speak later. Here we have only to note that where it seems 
safe to conclude that any character is thus used to point the 
dramatist’s own judgment, his utterances must, of course, 
be accepted as having a special weight. Enobarbus, for 
instance, is commonly regarded as a kind of ' Chorus ’ in 
Antony and Cleopatra ; among those who come into personal 
contact with the queen, he alone remains untouched by the 
spell of her marvellous fascination ; he s«es her as others do 
not ; and his pungent criticisms thus help very greatly to se^t 
her under the proper light. 

I have said that there is one exception to be made to the 
general statement that dialogue is the dramatist’s only sub- 
stitute for the direct analysis and commentary of the novel. 
This exception is furnished by the device known as the 
soliloquy, under which term we include not only the soliloquy 
‘proper, but also that minor subdivision of the same form 
which we call the ' aside.’ 

The purpose of this piece of pure convention is, of course, 
clear. It is the dramatist’s means of taking us down into the 
hidden .recesses of a person’s natu re, and of revealing those 
springs^AconducT^^^ dialogue provides him 

iSee post, § vi. 
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with no adequate opportunity tOh disclose. It may be neces« 
sary for our complete comprehension of his action that we 
should know certain of his characters from the inside. He 
cannot himself dissect them, as the novelist does.^ He there- 
fore allows them to do the work of dissection on their own 
account. They think aloud to themselves, and we overhear 
what they say. 

A very fair account of the rationale and functions of soliloquy 
in characterisation will be found in the following remarks by 
Congreve. His Double Dealer had been criticised because, 
among other things, of the place given in it to soliloquy. As 
this criticism did “ not relate in particular to this play, but 
to ail or most that were ever written,’’ Congreve undertakes 
to answer it not only for my own sake, but to save others the 
trouble, to whom it may hereafter be objected,” and he 
proceeds : — 

I grant that for a man to talk to himself appears absurd 
and unnatural ; and indeed it is so in most cases ; but the 
circumstances which m£y attend the occasion make great 
alteration. It oftentimes happens to a man to have designs 
which require him to himself [sic], and in their nature cannot 
admit of a confidant. Such, for certain, is all villainy ; ^ 
and other less mischievous intentions may be very improper t<? 
be communicated to a second person. In such a case, there- 
fore, the audience must observe, whether the person upon the 
stage takes any notipe of them at ail, or no. For if he supposes 
any one to be by when he talks to himself, it is monstrous 
and ridiculous to the last degree. Nay, not only in this case, 
but in any part of a play, if there is e?£pressed any knowledge 
of an audience, it is insufferable.® But otherwise, when a' 

^ The soliloquy was much used (probably under the influence of the 
drama) in early prose fiction, and it occasionally appears in novels of quite 
recent date. In fiction, however, it is the more objectionable because it 
is so manifestly unnecessary. 

^ This particular statement, as I need scarcely say, is wholly without 
warrant. 

® Congreve’s point is not very clearly put, but the reference is to a 
device occasionally used on the stage — that of allowing a speaker to take 
the audience themselves into his confidence. In the lighter French drama 
of the last century (as in the farces of Labiche) soliloquies were frequently 
addressed to the audience. Sometimes the appeal has been carried faitiicr ; 
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man in soliloquy reasons himself, and pros and cons^ and 
weighs all his designs, we ought not to imagine that this man 
either talks to us or to himself; he is only thinking, and 
thinking such matter as were inexcusable folly in him to 
speak. But because we are concealed spectators of the 
plot in agitation, and the poet finds it necessary to let us 
know the whole mystery of his contrivance, he is willing to 
inform us of this person's thoughts ; and to that end is forced 
to make use of the expedient of speech, no other better way 
being yet invented for the communication of thought," ^ 

Apart from its interest as a playwright's statement of the 
case for the soliloquy, this passage is noteworthy because it 
serves to remind us that the convention in question was a 
common feature of our early English drama. Despite such 
adverse opinion as is here referred to, a common feature it 
remained down to quite recent times, as a glance at the 
standard English plays of the Victorian period will at once 
prove. The criticism of our own day is, however, distinctly 
against its use, at any rate in realistic drama ; it is now held 
to be not only a convention, but a clumsy convention, and 
one, strictly speaking, non-dramatic ; a chief aim of the 
dramatist, it is asserted, should be to avoid it ; whilst its 
appearance is deemed sufficient to stamp any new play as 
‘ old-fashioned ' in its style of workmanship. Even Mr Jones, 
who has valiantly undertaken its defence, admits that it is 

childish," that it should be employed as sparingly as 
possible, and that ‘‘it is never permissible to do by soliloquy 
what can be adequately done by dialogue." ^ The practical 
disappearance of both formal soliloquy and incidental aside 
from our greater contemporary drama, notwithstanding the 
fact that this drama is so largely psychological in its interest, 
is thus a most significant index of a general change in our 
ideas of dramatic technique. 

as when the slave girl, Halisca, in the Castellaria of Plautus, begs any one 
in the audience who may have picked up the casket she has lost to restore 
it to her and so save her from a whipping ; and when Euclio, in the 
Aulularia of the same writer, seeks among the spectators for the robber of 
his gold ; a trick imitated by Moli^re in a famous scene in VAvare (IV, vii.). 

^ Epistle Dedicatory to The Double Dealer, 

® On Flaymaking, in The Renascence of The English Dramas pp. 246-249. 
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In our study of the older dram?^ however, we must accept 
the soliloquy without protest as ‘ an established convention, 
and, setting aside all question as to its theoretical justification, 
concern ourselves only with the use to which it is put. 
P^hat), Shakespeare systematically has recourse to it is a fact 
Smili'ar to even the most casual reader of his plays. Again 
and again his leading persons, through their direct and con- 
fidential utterances, make us participants of their intimate 
thoughts and desires, exhibit the motives by which their 
conduct is governed, and define their true relations (which are 
often very different from their apparent relations) to the 
progress of events about them. He adopts this course in 
particular with his more complex characters, with characters 
who are engaged in internal conflict, and, generally, in all 
cases in which, but for the illumination thus given, we should 
find it difficult or impossible to explain the words and doings 
of the people who talk and act before us. In th e soliloquies 

rf ^hakespeare^s ...-mha£ ac.t£rs we s hall therefQ.m ^.mRtiim^ 

expect to fin^ -the real 3asi s for our interpu etatjon. .xCt hem., 

EuTwhile every passage of self-delineation must thus be 
carefully examined, special importance must be attached to 
the first soliloquy or aside. It has been noted that it was 
Shakespeare’s practice to reveal very early in a play and very 
clearly those qualities of character in any principal personage 
on which the plot is to turn. It will be found that he often 
provides us with th^ necessary clue in the first words which 
this personage has an opportunity — thinking aloud — to utter 
to himself. 

To complete this part of our subject it should be added 
that the soliloquy is often more or less successfully disguised 
by being turned into a speech addressed to some listener who 
is brought forward for the purpose. The so-called confidant 
originated in the Chorus of Greek tragedy, and passed thence 
through Seneca into the drama of the Renaissance under the 
form of the intimate friend, or nurse, or duenna, or some 
such person to whom the speaker, without restraint, could 
unburden his soul. Modem criticism accepts the confidant, 
but only on condition that he shall cease to be a mere lay- 
figure, and shall himself be provided with an essential part 
in the action. 
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IV 

We cannot go far in our study of any play without some 
knowledge of the general principles of dramatic design. 
To these, therefore, we will now direct our attention. 

Every dramatic stor y arises out of s ome conflict — ^some 
clashli^Lpg^aQllSIiidualvrS I^^ In 

diejpcijo^ still most popular type*’ontory, 

such ^nfiict takes aT puiily persQnartonm‘:^mtb«^^ 
betiAfficnlgood and evil as einbodied^respe^iyely_i^^^ hero 

and ^ the v illain- oLthe - piecer - But it may of course assume 

various other shapes ; th e struggl e may, for example, be 
waged by^the hero against fate or circum^ancej as in (Edipus 
the Klng^i dr agamst jhe“ cb^e7pr_cpny_ention^^ 
in "Antigone^ Le Misanthrope^ An Enemy of the People ; or. the 
collision of the hero„ with outer antagonistic forces may be 
involved with and even largely subordinated to the inward 
struggle which goes on i n th e nature of the jcoan himself, who 
is",' like Brutus, “ with himself at war,” as in the case of Orestes 
in The Libation Bearers^ of Hamlet, of Macbeth, of Nora in 
A DoWs House. Some,, kind of aonjSijc±is,.J^ the datum 
and very backbone of ardi^matic, stpry.^ With the opgning 
nfjhiy^ mDflLLc±.-the real plot beg ins : with its conclusion the 
r eal plot e nd"s"j and since, between these t^" terms, the 
essential interest of the story will be composed of the develop- 
ment and fluctuations of the struggle, the movement of the 
plot will necessarily follow a fairly well-defined and uniform 
course. The complications which arise from the initial clash 
of opposed forces will, as a rule, continue to increase until a 
point is reached at which a decisive turn is taken in favour 
of one side or the other ; after which, the progress of events 
will be inevitably, though often with many minor inter- 
ruptions, towards the final triumph of good over evil or of evil 

^ A play in which the element of conflict is slight will always be found 
defective as a play, however great its other merits may be. Two of Shake- 
speare’s dramas are thus defective, because owing to the overtowering 
predominance of a single character, who from first to last practically 
controls the action, the interest of struggle is almost entirely wanting. 
These are Henry V and The Tempest. 
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over good. Through every plot may thus trace more or 
less clearly what is sometimes called ® the dra matic l ine.^ 
We haye;__jtq begin with, some Initial ^Incident^^orlncicients 
in which the conflict originates ; secondly, the .Rising Action^ ^ 
Growth, or C(^plication, '^comprising that part of the^play 
in wh ich' the^confli^ continues to increajq i n* inten sity While 
tfi e outc ome' remains nn cextain j thirdl y, th e Qimaxj Crisis, 
or TnrniixgL-EQint, at which one of the contending 'forces 
obtains such controlling power that henceforth its ultimate 
success is assured ; fourthly, the _Falling^ Action, Resolution, 
or Denouement, comprising that p»art: of the play in which 
the stages in the movement of events towards this success are 
marked out ; and fifthly, t he GQnc liisiom..iOiiL Catastrophe, 
in which the conflict is brought to a close. ^ 

It is probable that this natural five-fold^stmcture of a 
dramatic story may account fqr^i^ common, indeed at one 
fi meli niversS[7^^ play., mtojive-aots7 It 'must.be 

remernbere^__ however, that in a Shakespearean or -other 
five^acF drama, the mediani^aL. divisions , da 
coiresponT wth tfie“'^^ugr_divisons, since, the most 
casuarTxamiriatlbn of any such play wiirsTiow, the complica- 

^ In the above epitome I have given the principal alternative terms 
which are in common use to designate the different divisions of a plot. 
The word Climax, as a synonym for Crisis or Turning Point, though 
currently accepted, is really unsatisfactory, because it means ladder, and 
should therefore refer t^ the rise of the action towards its turning-point, 
and not to the turning-point itself. Denouement is sometimes carelessly 
made to do duty for Catastrophe. Catastrophe itself is frequently re- 
stricted, particularly in ordinary speech, to the calamitous close of tragedy, 
but it may properly be used for the happy issue of comedy as well. I 
may add that Greek words are occasionally substituted for those here 
given ; Protasis for Exposition (for which, see later) ; Epitasis, for Growth ; 
Peripeteia^ for Turning Point ; Catabasis, for Failing Action ; but their 
employment in English criticism savours of pedantry, and is not to be 
recommended. 

® This division reached the modem stage through the Latin tragedies 
of Seneca, which exercised an enormous influence over the drama of the 
Renaissance in England as well as in Italy and France. It was doubtless 
based directly upon the normal (though by no means uniform) division of 
a Greek tragedy into a Prologue, three Episodes, and an Exodus — five 
parts in aH. Latin comedies appear to have been first broken up into 
acts, also five in number, by the editors of the sixteenth century. 
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lion commonly arises in the first act and runs on into the 
third ; the third act generally contains, along with a portion 
of the complication, both the crisis and the beginning of 
the resolution ; while the resolution continues through the 
fourth act into the fifth. Moreover, the natural divisions, 
inasmuch as they are natural, are of course independent of 
any artificial disposition of the materials of a story into a 
given number of acts. In the four-act dramas of our modern 
stage, and in a brief one-act play, we shall still find the 
dramatic line. 

Our analysis of dramatic structure, however, is not yet 
complete. Though the real plot of a play begins with the 
beginning of a conflict, such conflict arises out of and therefore 
pre-supposes a certain existing condition of things and certain 
relations among the characters who are to come into collision. 
These conditions and relations have to be explained to us, 
since otherwise the story will be unintelligible. We have 
therefore to distinguish another division of a drama — the 
Introduction or Exposition, compHsing that part of it which 
leads™ upT lu“anH“pre pares foF" the initial incident. 

Since Frey tag first pointed out that the plot of a play may 
be symbolised as a pyramidal structure,’’ it has been a 
common practice with writers on dramatic theory to represent 
the dramatic line in the form of a diagram. Different versions 
have been adopted ; the one I should select would be this : . 





In this diagram, a stands for the exposition ; h, for the initial 
incident ; c, for the growth of the action to its crisis ; i, for 
the crisis, or turning-point ; e, for the resolution ; and/, for 
the catastrophe. This particular figure, however, will evidently 
serve only to represent a play in which, as, e.g.^m Julius Ctssar, 
the crisis comes almost exactly in the middle of the plot, which 
is thus divided into two practically equal parts. It would of 
course have to be varied to meet cases in which this extreme 
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syinmetry is not found. Thus, m King Lear the real crisis 
of the main plot is in the very first scene ; in Othello it does 
not occur till the first scene of the fourth act. In order to 
indicate approximately the plot-movement in these two in- 
stances, we should have to use for the one some such form 
as — 



and for the other, some such form as — 



The use of this pyramidal diagram in the study of dramatic 
technique is now so popular that I could not possibly pass it 
over here without some reference. Its principal claim upon 
our attention undoubtedly lies in the fact that it helps to 
bring the great divisions of a dramatic story vividly before 
our minds. On the whole, however, I am inclined to dgi 
pre^te the employment of such diagrams in the study of 
literature in general, as tending to make it too mechanical and 
formal. I will, therefore, without further discussion, leave 
this * dramatic pyramid ’ with the reader for his own con- 
sideration. 

Having now learned what are the great divisions of a 
dramatic story, we have next to examine these one by one, 
and to inquire under each head what constitute some of the 
chief demands of good dramatic workmanship. 

The purpose of the introduction or exposition is to put 
the spectator in possession of all such information as is neces- 
saiy fgr the proper understanding of the play he is about to 
witn^s. At the outset, he finds himself in the presence of a 
number of people in whose fortunes he hopes soon to be 
interested, but of whom and of whose circumstances he for 
the moment knows nothing ; and as it is essential that he 
should learn as quickly as possible who and what they are, 
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and what the relations in-which they stand to one another 
before the action begins^ the opening scene or scenes of any 
drama must be largely occupied with explanatory matter. 
It is a commonplace of dramatic criticism that the manage- 
ment of this explanatory matter is one of the severest tests of a 
playwright’s skill ; be his story ever so simple, difficulties 
will be involved in it ; and these difficulties of course increase 
with the complexity of his subject and the number of his 
characters. Even the novelist is often greatly taxed by his 
preliminaries, and sometimes staggers awkwardly beneath 
the heavy burden which they impose. ‘‘ When one has a 
story to tell,” says Mrs Stowe, in the first chapter of her best, 
though not her best known book, The Minister's Wooing, ‘‘ one 
is always puzzled which end of it to begin at. You have 
a whole corps of people to introduce that you know and your 
reader doesn’t ; and one thing so presupposes another that, 
whichever way you turn your patchwork, the figures still seem 
ill-arranged.” ^ If such be the experience of the novelist, 
who can always, when necessar^, have' recourse to direct 
narrative and explanation, the difficulty of exposition in the 
drama must be apparent. 

Among the expedients which have been adopted to over- 
come this difficulty, thgLlsast dramatic is the set spe ech of 
some gartigai^_jcim to whom, more or less appro- 

priately, the task of elucidation is thus assigned. The crudest 
form of this is the detached explanatory prologue, or ‘ versified 
programme,’ ^ habitually used by Euripides and Seneca. 
This has never had an established place on the modern stage ; 
yet some of Shakespeare’s introductory soliloquies — notably 
that of Gloucester in Richard ///--may almost be regarded 
as attenuated survivals of it. But the set speech, though now 
indeed embedded in dialogue and occasionally broken by it, 
may still be recognised in those lengthy passages of retrospect 
and description which are so clumsy a feature of the opening 
scenes in many Elizabethan and Stuart plays. Dryden may 
have been guilty of some little exaggeration when he said 
that such passages are seldom listened to by the audience ” : ® 
but it is certain , that only a very perfunctory attention is 

^ Gp. ante, p. 137, note ii. * L. D. Barnett, The Greek Drama, p. 18. 

® Essq^ of Dramatic Poesie, 
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commoniy accorded to them, and^unless they are marked by 
real dramatic power, they are sure to drag. The tedious 
narrative of Prospero in the second scene of The Tempest is a 
case in point ; another is furnished by Horatio’s long accouni 
of the political relations of Denmark and Norway, which 
greatly mars the exposition in Hamlet^ otherwise an admirable 
piece of work. Evidently, then, the dramatist will always be 
well advised when he breaks up his introductory narratives 
as much as possible, and relieves them of their formal quality 
by giving them the tone of conversation. Thus we pass, 
though of course by insensible degrees, to exposition through 
dialogue, and here it is easy for the veriest tyro in criticism 
to distinguish between what is really excellent in dramatic 
workmanship and what is slovenly or poor. Every playgoer 
is familiar with the servants who, while busy dusting furniture 
or laying the breakfast-table, discourse freely of their master’s 
concerns ; with the person just returned from abroad, who 
hungers for all the local news, and opportunely meets an old 
acquaintance who is able'^and eager to satisfy his curiosity ; 
with the ‘‘ First Gentleman ” and Second Gentleman ” 
whom Shakespeare employed when he was in a hurry, and 
whom Tennyson artlessly borrowed from him. In all such 
cases the artifice is so obvious and so ‘ stagey ’ that, while we 
listen to the talk because we know that from it we must 
glean all the particulars that are necessary if the coming 
action is to be intelligible to us, we do so with an irritating 
sense that it has all been arranged for nothing but our own 
edification. This maladroit kind of exposition was happily 
satirised by Sheridan in The Critic, Sir Walter Raleigh is 
introduced in conversation with Sir Christopher Hatton, and 
proceeds to give his friend a great deal of manifestly gratuitous 
information. Dangle interrupts the rehearsal with the 
remark : Mr Puff, as he knows all this, why does Sir Walter 
go on telling him ? ” Puff’s reply is : “ But the audience are 
not supposed to know anything of the matter, are they ? ” 
“ True,” says Sneer, “ but I think you manage ill ; for there 
is no reason why Sir Walter should be so communicative.” 
Whereupon Puff retorts : ” Foregad now, that is one of the 
most ungrateful observations I have ever heard ; for the less 
inducement he has to tell all this, the more I think you ought 
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to be obliged to himj for I am sure you’d know nothing 
of the matter without it.” The art of a dramatist is nowhere 
shown to greater advantage than in his power so to conduct 
his exposition as to relieve it of all such appearance of effort 
and artifice. Good exposition will therefore take the form of 
dialogue which seems in the circumstances to be natural and 
appropriate, which is put into the mouths of characters 
who are made at once to interest us, and which is, moreover, 
so bound up with the beginning of the action as to be practic- 
ally undistinguishable from it. In such fine dramatic open- 
ings as, for example, those of Othello and The Alchemist, the 
business of the play starts almost with the rise of the curtain ; 
our attention is immediately arrested and our curiosity 
aroused by scenes and talk which are full of life and character ; 
and in following these we unconsciously learn ail that is for 
the moment requisite about the initial situation, the events 
which have led up to it, and the people whose fortunes are 
to provide the substance of the plot. It must, of course, be 
understood that it is often impossible for the dramatist to 
attain ideal perfection in this portion of his work. His intro- 
ductory matter may prove so intractable that even under 
the most dexterous handling some signs of effort and artifice 
will remain ; and since it is the first condition of exposition 
that, at whatever cost, it shall at least furnish us with the 
necessary clues to the coming action, the employment of 
purely conventional stage devices may^have to be accepted 
as unavoidable. Yet the ideal should none the less be kept 
in view as a standard for judgment. Exposition should be 
clear ; it should be as brief as the nature of the material will 
permit ; ^ it should be dramatic ; it should if possible be 
vitally connected with the first movements of the plot ; and 
it should be so disguised that, while analysis will never fail 
to reveal its mechanism ; the impression left upon the spec- 
tator shall be one of absolute naturalness and spontaneity. 

In our diagrammatic representation of plot in the drama, 

^ In the opening scenes only those details will commonly be given which 
are needed for the comprehension of the first stages of the action, other 
particulars being left for later introduction. We shall see presently that 
in a certain type of drama exposition in one sense forms the very substance 
of the play. 
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it will be seen that exposition isr marked off as a separate 
division, preparing for, but independent of, the action proper. 
From what has just been said, however, it will be evident 
that this is only an arbitrary way of conceiving the matter, 
since plot will commonly be found to begin before exposition 
is over. Somewhere in the early part of a play, possibly in 
the very first scene, ^ in any case before the end of the first 
act, we shall come upon the genesis of the action in some 
incident or incidents which, as giving birth to the conflict 
out of which the play is to be made, may be described, in 
Freytag’s terminology, as “ the exciting force.” It is not 
necessary that this exciting force sEbuHTtafid out prominently 
at the time, or that we should be made to realise at any given 
moment that the action of the play has begun ; though it was 
Shakespeare’s general practice to mark distinctly the starting- 
point of his dramatic conflict. It should perhaps be noted 
that the use of the word ‘ incident ’ to define this starting- 
point, while very common in technical criticism, is open to 
objection on the ground that the real inception of the action 
is often to be found (as, e,g,^ in Richard ///, Julius Cesar^ and 
Othello) not in some particular occurrence, but in the purpose 
formed suddenly or gradually in the mind of one of the 
characters, whose subsequent efforts to carry out his designs 
will thus become the motivb-principle of the plot. ‘ Incident ’ 
must therefore be interpreted broadly enough to cover mental 
processes as well as external events. In many cases we may 
distinguish two springs of action : as in Romeo and Juliet^ 
where the conflict arises both from Romeo’s determination to 
attend the Capulets’ ball and from the resolve of Juliet’s 
parents to marry her to the County Paris ; and again in 
Macbeth^ in which the motive of the drama is to be sought 
in the mind of Lady Macbeth no less than in that of her 
husband. Of course in a play composed of two or more 
stories, each story will have its initial incident ; and these 
initial incidents may or may not occur close together. In 
The Merchant of Venice, for example, the principal plots arise 
almost at the same time in the first act, while the minor 

1 In King Lear, the business of the main-plot really begins with the 
entrance of the King at line 33 of scene i, and with scarcely anything 
that we can call exposition. 
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imbrorfio of the rings, which is to help to fill out the drama 
alS”*m^ain interest has been completed, does not originate 
until the second scene of the third act. But such late introduction 
of new motives is not as a rule to be regarded as satisfactory. 

With the initial incident we enter upon the real business 
of the play, the first portion of which comprises the complica- 
tion, or rise of the action to its crisis. Here the instinct of 
every thoughtful reader will lead him, as a matter of course, 
to test the dramatist’s workmanship by the elementary can ons 
of clearness and logical consistency. Given the characters 
and their circumstances, then every event should appear to 
grow naturally out of what preceded it ; while in the move- 
ment of the action as a whole, that which is essential should 
never be obscured by unimportant details, however interest- 
ing in themselves these may be. The play of motives should 
be distinctly shown, and should be obviously sufficient to 
account for what is said and done ; and the proper relations, 
between character and action should be careffilly maintained. 
Moreover, every scene should occupy a definute place in 
the evolution of the dramatic organism, either by marking a 
fresh stage in the development of the plot, or by adding to 
our knowledge of the characters, or in both of these ways. 
The rigorous application of this principle of dramatic economy 
to Shakespeare’s plays will occasionally yield rather un- 
expected results. No one of course will require to be told 
that the scene in The Merry Wives of Windsor (IV. i.), in which 
Sir Hugh Evans cross-examines little William on the rudi- 
ments of Latin accidence, has really nothing whatever to do 
with the play : but it may perhaps give us a shock of surprise 
to discover that Hamlet’s famous interview with the Grave- 
diggers (V, i, 1-240)5 while we should never now dream of 
sacrificing it to the demands of structm^al unity, has in fact 
no artistic justification.^ 

The playwright’s treatment of his material is also a subject 
for careful consideration from the point of view of technique 
and dramatic effect. Swept along by the strong current of 
interest, the ordinary reader or spectator accepts a great 

^ Critics of Shakespeare are indeed coming more and more to realise 
that Hamkt is throughout overloaded with matter which has little or no 
vital connection with the plot 
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scene — like the Trial Scene in Merchant of Venice^ or the 
Play Scene in Hamlet^ or the scene in Ibsen’s DoWs House, in 
which Nora dances a tarenlella while Krogstad’s incriminating 
letter lies close at hand in her husband’s ietter-box — as if it 
were a spontaneous growth, and all its details matters of 
mere happy chance. It is only when we place such a scene 
under searching analysis, and note every turn of the action 
and every phrase in the dialogue, that we begin to appreciate 
the consummate skill by the exercise of which the dramatist 
has made the very most of his opportunity. When once our 
attention has been directed to this side of his art, however, 
every particular relating to plan and structure will be found 
to have its significance. We shall instantly perceive — to take 
a single example — how greatly the effect of the central 
incident in Much Ado about Nothing, Act II, scene iii, is en- 
hanced by Benedick’s long soliloquy which leads up to it. 
It must at the same time be remembered that as the aim of 
the dramatist must always be to achieve the appearance of 
naturalness and spontaneity even in his most cunningly 
devised effects, whatever obtrudej_ itself upon us as con- 
trivance must be accounted an artistic mistake. Such 
obtrusion is one secret of the ‘ staginess ’ which offends us 
in many otherwise well-made dramas. Every student of 
Shakespeare knows that one difference between his experi- 
mental and his mature plays lies in the fact that in the former 
the devices employe;^ to obtain effect are so obvious that they 
cannot escape even the least attentive reader, while in the 
latter they are so deftly managed that it needs critical examina- 
tion to bring them to light. 

The foregoing considerations, though it has been con- 
venient to deal with them in connection with the first stage 
of the dramatic action, will manifestly be found to apply 
to the management of the plot as a whole. One special 
feature of the complication must, however, be referred to. 
It may be laid down as a general rule that during the rising 
action those elements in the conflict will already be indicated 
which at the crisis are to come into prominence, for good or 
evil, as the chief agents in bringing about the catastrophe. 
If the conflict is mainly between persons, then the first part 
of the play should familiarise us with the characters who are 
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essence will consist in the removal of those resisting elements 
which have held the power of evil in check, and in the conse- 
quent setting free of that power to work out its own will. 
In any case, what remains after the crisis is the development 
of the new movement which has arisen out of it ; and to the 
extent to which we now foresee, more or less distinctly, the 
outcome of events, our interest will be different in kind from 
that which had been excited during the earlier stages of the 
action. Hitherto, we have watched the plot with growing 
uncertainty and suspense ; now, uncertainty and suspense 
being largely set at rest, our interest will be due in part to 
that sympathy with the characters which makes us desirous 
of following their story to its very close, in part to the drama- 
tist’s skill in the treatment of the incidents by which the 
anticipated results are to be accomplished. 

The special difficulty of the denouement is now apparent. 
T he problem of the dramatist will al ways be^ how to keep th e 
interest aiive"aHSr 3iFipectaIom"li^^ aware tha t the 

resohitigrm-h:a?s-%ejSf^^ has 

delTmtely^serin towards a cEtaii^^astrophe. We can now 
imd‘6fsfand^'" why""in[Hgmg ^ “ the man who 

invented fifth acts,” and why, aTweTS^ already noted, the 
tendency with many modern playwrights is to extend the 
rising action and reduce the resolution to their utmost possible 
limits. Mere power in the handling of the necessary material 
is now the chief point to consider ; as iig. the case of Shake- 
speare’s great tragedies, in which, despite our clear premoni- 
tion of the upshot of things, the interest continues to increase 
in intensity to the very last. An expedient frequently adopted 
to sustain interest in the secon^T^'rt of a play is worthy 
of particular attention. It is that of delaying the catastrophe 
by the interposition of events which interrupt the progress 
of the falling action and thus serve temporarily to revive 
uncertainty and suspense. In comedy this is often done by 
the employment of various unexpected obstacles which check 
the happy course of things ; in tragedy, by suggestions that a 
way of escape for the hero and heroine may yet open up, 
and the fate that awaits them be averted. In Much Ado 
about JYotkingy for example, the plot against Hero is discovered 
in time for its complete frustration, but a fresh difficulty 
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arises through the failure of the ^watchmen to give Leonato 
information of it before he leaves for the wedding ceremony. 
In Antigone we are led for a moment to hope that Creon’s 
order to release the maiden from her cave-prison may not be 
too late. Edmund’s revocation of his command that Lear and 
Cordelia shall be put to death has something of the same effect. 
A great effect in the failing action of Romeo and Juliet is attained 
when it seems at least possible that success may yet crown the 
Friar’s plans. This sudden flash of light amid the fast gather- 
ing gloom is not only poignantly dramatic in itself ; it also 
intensifies the darkness which follows. 

We now come to the ultimate stage of the plot, in which 
the dram atic. xonflic.t.is Jbrou g ht to 
moa gination is will ing to^rest sense^pL^ 

compietenes^^JIIRr modern "pays, as in modern novels, we 
liave“offen indeed a conclusion in which nothing is con- 
cluded ” — ^in which we are left, as Tennyson once complained, 
poised on the crest of a wave which does not break. Critical 
advocates of extreme realism defend this inconclusiveness 
on the ground that the drama and fiction should be true to 
life, and in life there is no such thing as an ‘ end,’ since 
every situation contains within itself the germ of fresh activi- 
ties. In one sense, this view is of course correct ; as a rest- 
ing-place for the imagination nothing can be more purely 
conventional, for instance, than the marriage upon which the 
curtain falls in the^vast majority of comedies. Yet against 
this doctrinaire contention it may surely be urged that while 
experience is undoubtedly continuous, any series of incidents 
selected out of it for dramatic treatment may be traced from 
a real beginning to a fairly definite, if only temporary, close ; 
that imagination does in fact conceive any such series as a 
detached and self-existent whole ; and that while in real life, 
as we are all well aware, no record is ever completed, and the 
last term of one series is only the starting-point of the next, art, 
on the other hand, may justly claim as part of its privilege of 
selection and arrangement the right to adopt the convention 
of the ^ end.’ These matters belong, however, to theory only. 
It is certain that in practice we aU of us instinctively demand a 
catastrophe in which all the lines of the story are gathered 
together and no loose threads are left. 
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It is usual to distinguish between the two chief Muds of 
drama — comedy and tragedy — by reference to the nature of 
the catastrophe : the one having a happy, the other an 
unhappy, ending. There are many plays, however, in which, 
as in the tragi-comedy of our older stage and in our modern 
melodramas, the interest of the plot is largely tragic, though 
at the last the Fates smile on most of the good characters. 
Moreover, whether the catastrophe be in the main unhappy 
or happy, it may be qualified in various ways. In tragedy 
the darkness may be somewhat broken by a suggestion that 
virtue has not suffered nor good been overcome in vain ; 
while into the general rejoicing of a comedy-close an element 
of pathos may be introduced by the undeserved misfortune 
or unrequited affection of some one among the persons of the 
drama in whom our sympathetic interest has been specially 
aroused. Thus, for example, in Romeo and Juliet our sorrow 
is to some extent mitigated when we realise that the family 
hatred which has been the ruin of love is at length conquered 
by the love which it has destroyed ; while in Beaumont and 
Fletcher’s Philaster a tender touch is given to the final scene 
by the faithful and charming Euphrasia’s hopeless passion 
for the hero.^ It will also be understood that, though a happy 
close necessitates the discomfiture of evil, such discomfiture 
may be managed in accordance with one or the other of two 
opposed principles. Evil may be foiled and delivered over 
to the fate which it deserves, as in Tlie Merchant of Venice 
and Much Ado ; or it may be turned to good and caught up 
in the general harmony of forgiveness and reconciliation, as in 
As Ton Like It and The Tempest 

What has been said about the crisis must now be repeated 
with reference to the catastrophe — ^whatever form it takes, 
it must obey the great law of causality, and thus satisfy us 
as the natural and logical outcome of the forces which have 
been at work during the entire action. This law was explicitly 
stated by Aristotle when he wrote : ‘‘ It is therefore evident 
that the unravelling of the plot, no less than its complication, 
must arise out of the plot itself ; it must not be brought about 
by the deus ex machina. Within the action there must be 

^ Compare the use which Dickens makes of Smike in Nicholas Nickkby^ 
and, even more particularly, of Tom Pinch, in Martm Chuzzkwit 
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nothing irrational.” ^ Any endi|ig which does not groi/v 
inevitably out of the characters and the action, but which is 
of the nature of an accident introduced from the outside, is 
therefore to be pronounced defective. To the large class of 
such merely arbitrary solutions belongs the device mentioned 
by Aristotle and so frequently employed by Euripides — ^that 
of the ' god out of the machine,’ who, at the required 
moment, was brought upon the scene to secure that con- 
clusion which, though really alien from the dramatist’s 
treatment of his story, was none the less prescribed by tradition. 
Parallels to this may occasionally be found in the modern 
drama when some powerful external agency is invoked to cut 
the knot which the playwright is unable or too impatient 
to untie ; as in the interposition of the King to accomplish 
the overthrow of the hypocrite in Moiiere’s Le Tartuffe. In 
modern plays the fortuitous element assumes a number of 
forms ; as when the villain is removed by a timely accident, 
or a lost will turns up, or an uncle, long reported dead, proves 
to be very much alive. But perhaps the commonest kind of 
arbitrary conclusion is that which depends upon a sudden 
and incredible change of heart in one of the persons of the 
drama. Here we have to re-emphasise another great law, 
to which allusion was made in our chapter on prose fiction— 
the law of the conservation of character.^ Conspicuous 
illustrations of the transgression of this law will be found in 
The Two Gentlemen ofJTerona and As Ton Like It 
It should, however, be added that in plays in which the 
handling of life is relatively light and superficial, it would be 
impertinent to insist too rigorously upon the application of 
the foregoing principles. The dramatist may be justified, 
therefore, when working in the mood of comedy, in devising 
a conclusion by contrivances which, in the mood of tragedy, 
he would never dream of employing. Considerable latitude 
may thus be granted to the writer of comedy even in the 
treatment of the logic of motive and passion. This qualifica- 
tion has also ethical bearings which it is important to keep 
well in mind, since the closing scenes in comedy are by no 
means bound to possess that moral weight and significance 
which of necessity belongs to the catastrophe in any serious 
1 Poetics^ XV. * See mte, p, X53, note i 
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drama. Thus, while the ^character of Claudio in Much Ado 
must, undoubtedly, always remain an ugly blot upon an 
otherwise delightful play, his marriage at the end to the girl 
he has so foully wronged must not be criticised in that strenu- 
ous spirit in which it is often discussed. After all, notwith- 
standing the pathetic interest of its central theme, Much 
Ado is only light comedy, and for the purposes of such a 
piece it is enough that each Jack shall have his Jill, and that 
the curtain shall fall with a promise of wedding bells. To 
enforce moral standards and to indulge in the refinements 
of over-curious scholastic interpretation in such a case as 
this is, therefore, more than a trifle absurd. We are, in fact, 
satisfied, and we have a perfect right to be satisfied, in a play 
of this description, with a certain laxity of moral treatment 
which we should at once resent in a drama which purported 
to grapple seriously with life’s deeper realities. We can now 
understand why, as Canon Beeching has well pointed out, 
roguery is dealt with by Shakespeare in one way when it is 
found in the world of pure comedy*, and in another and quite 
different way when it is entangled with the moral issues of 
actual life. ‘‘In The Merry Wives of Windsor^ Falstaff, not- 
withstanding his enormities — and Shakespeare needs all the 
excuse of a Royal Command for the way he has degraded 
him — meets no further punishment than the jeers of his 
would-be victims ; it is sufficient in comedy that faults should 
be judged by laughter. Nobody wants ^ir Toby put on the 
black list as a tippler, or Autolycus sent to gaol for filching 
linen from the hedges. But when the world of comedy 
touches the real world, as in Henry IV and Henry F, social 
offences have to meet social punishment, and so we have not 
only Falstaff exiled from court and dying of a broken heart, 
but poor Nym and Bardolph hanged for stealing in the wars.” ^ 
In concluding this brief smwey of the natural divisions 
of plot in the drama, I would ask the reader to remember 
several things. In the first place, so formal an analysis must 
necessarily give to the principles of dramatic structure an 
appearance of simplicity which is in fact rather delusive. In 
our study of any play, therefore, we must never expect to 
find that the various points of the dramatic line will be as 
^ Wiliiam Shakespeare, p. 101. 
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distinctly marked and as easily^ detected as our abstract 
statement might lead us to suppose. Secondly, there are 
types of play which do not exactly correspond with the plan 
outlined. In many comedies of intrigue, for example, as in 
Massinger’s A Mew Way to Pay Old Debts, and works of the 
same general class, the main interest of the plot is provided 
by the efforts by which the intriguer gradually overcomes all 
difficulties and achieves complete success, and in such cases 
the diagrammatic representation would have to take the form, 
not of a pyramid, but of an irregularly ascending line. More- 
over, there are modern dramatists, like Henry Becque and 
Gerhart Hauptmann, who, in their anxiety to escape con- 
vention and to exemplify the principles of naturalism, deliber- 
ately disregard the formulas of what the French critics used 
to call the * well-made ’ play. Finally, it is often quite 
possible to interpret the dramatic movement of any play 
in various different ways according to the particular point of 
view which we chose to adopt in regard to it. Thus, in 
Macbeth, it is usual to pl^ce the crisis, as we have said, in 
III, i, the scene which marks the turn in Macbeth’s outward 
fortunes. But if we look rather at the spiritual significance 
of the tragedy than at its plot, we may with perfect justice 
contend that the real crisis is reached at the moment when 
Macbeth, yielding to the evil in his own nature and to the 
solicitations of the witches, definitely commits himself to a 
career of crime, ancjl that the subsequent deterioration of his 
character from this point onward, and not his external ruin, 
constitutes the true falling action. Similarly with King Lear, 
Here we have accepted Mr Price’s view that the crisis arises 
with the king’s division of his kingdom. But it is much more 
usual to put it, with Freytag, in the hovel scene in the fourth act. 

These illustrations will suffice to show that our inter- 
pretation of a play is not to be governed by hard and fast 
mechanical rules. 



A few outstanding features of structural design have still to 
be considered, which are too important to be omitted even 
from a mere introductory study of dramatic art. 
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Among thesCj the first pif ce must be given to the principles 
of Parallelism and Contrast. 

ParaiJe!ismJs_a_fej^ element in the composition of plotj 
especially in the form “oTfEe. reduplfcaliah of motivesr 'An 
excellent effect js often obtained whe n the central idea of one 
part of the action reappears^ in anothe^^^t of it^ and each 
is thus made to illustrate and reinforce the othe r. Shakespeare 
was much addicted to this practice of repetition. Sometimes 
he adopts it for the mere^ purpose of further complicating 
the dramatic interest of his story. Thus, e.g., in The Comedy 
of Errors^ he adds to the cohfiisTon which he had found in the 
Menaechmi of Plautus by providing the two twin brothers 
with two slaves who are also twins and also indistinguishable 
in appearance ; while in his version of the imbroglio of the 
rings in The Merchant of Venice he gives us two rings instead of 
the one which had figured in the original story in II Pecorone. 
So metimes, howe ver, the r epetition is not used merely to 
complicate the action and so increase itF tSeatrical effective- 
ness, biit rather to draw Its JHiverse matm 
an organic whole. In ^Much Adoy "for example, Shakespeare 
set out to dramatise a borrowed story in which a pair of 
lovers were driven apart by an evil trick ; with this story 
he finds it necessary to combine an under-plot ; and he 
invents one in which there are also two lovers (at ail events, 
potential lovers) who are brought together by a merry trick. 
The idea of trickery, in the one case for evil, in the other for 
good, is thus used to fuse two stories which otherwise stand 
in the sharpest contrast. But the most extraordinary example 
of parallelism in the Shakespearean drama is that which is 
presented by King Lear, the two plots of which correspond in 
almost every detail. In this play, the dramatist worked upon 
two narratives derived from widely different sources. In 
the one story, there was the father deceived in the character 
of his daughters, and finding love only in that one whose 
love he had denied and spurned. In die other story, there 
was the father deceived in the character of his sons, and 
finding allegiance and affection only in him that he had 
sought to destroy as assassin and parricide. Thus, in the 
two stories, along with their antithetical difference, there 
was an almost artificial symmetry of plan and movement. 
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But in subtler forms burles^que parallelism has from time to 
lime been employed by our playwrights with telling results. 
It is occasionally employed by Shakespeare ; as, for example, 
in the Silvius-Plicnbe and Corin-Audiey episodes in As Tou 
Like and even more distinctly in Bottom’s interlude in 
A Midsummer Night's Dream^ which, travestying as it does the 
central motive of the main action, completes the series of 
variations contained in it upon the underlying theme — the 
lawless power of love. 

Far more important, however, than parallelism as an 
element in dramatic design is the principle of contrast. As 
this principle inheres indeed in the very nature of conflict — 
as it must be involved in any clash of opposed persons, or 
passions, or interests — it belongs of necessity to the very 
substance of every dramatic story. But contrast in the drama 
takes so many different forms, and is employed in such a large 
variety of ways, that a comprehensive discussion of it would 
require a separate treajisier--^ere we must confine ourselves 
to a few of its simpler and more common uses. 

Of its primary manifestation as one of the constituents of 
every plot, little needs to be said ; it is enough merely to 
recognise in passing that some antithesis will always be found 
between the good and evil, or the ‘ sympathetic ’ and ‘ un- 
sympathetic ’ sides of the action ; and, specifically, among 
the characters and groups of characters by whom these 
different sides are respectively represented. But one par- 
ticular aspect of this elementary distinction perhaps calls for 
notice, and this is the contrast between the growth of the 
action and its final stages of resolution and catastrophe. 
Whether a play begins happily and ends in disaster, or begins 
with a struggle and ends in success, the difference in tone and 
spirit between the opening and closing parts is likely to be 
more or less clearly marked. This is perhaps especially true 
of tragedy, in which the gloom which gathers about us as 
the plot proceeds is intensified by the sunshine which we 
have only just left behind. So important indeed is this 
change as a factor in the heightening of tragic effect that a 
dramatist will often, in one way or another, throw stress upon 
it. Even JEschylus, who was hardly a playwright in the 
modern sense of the term, was alive to the value of this form 
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of contrasty and carefully prepared for the fall of Agamemnon 
by a preliminary picture of his greatness and glory in the 
hour of his happy return from Troy. S05 too, the pitiful 
fate of Sophocles’ CEdipus is rendered more pitiful by the 
skill with which in the opening scenes we are impressed by 
the fine qualities of his character, the esteem in which he is 
held by his people, his kingly state and self-confidence. In 
our first acquaintance with Macbeth enough is told us of the 
nobler possibilities of his nature to enhance the significance 
of the ultimate triumph of evil and the spiritual ruin which 
this entails. The gay and sportive preliminaries in Romeo and 
Juliet, and the scenes of lyric passion which immediately follow, 
add immensely to the pathos of the heart-rending close, for 
the memory of them lingers with us as we gaze into the tomb 
where the young lovers lie clasped in death, and instinctively 
we look upon this picture and on that ; while Othello’s 
absolute confidence in Desdemona, and the utter happiness 
which each has found in each, constitutes an admirable 
prelude to the awful crash which is soon to come. Ibsen 
frequently utilises, and with wonderful effect, this principle 
of contrast, for he opens several of his plays (e.g., An Enemy oj 
the People and Rosmersholm) at a moment of calm and peace 
just before the bursting of a great storm. 

Contrast as an element of plot-design is, however, by no 
means confined to this difference between the rising and 
falling actions. It is often most clearly presented in the 
difference in character (other, I mean, than that between 
good and evil) between the different materials which enter 
into the composition of a play. We are all familiar with this 
kind of contrast in our romantic drama in the htimorous 
relief, which indeed sometimes assumes the proportions of a 
regular comic under-plot, which is frequently introduced 
amid the serious or tragic interests of the main action. In the 
balancing of plots in a compound play, contrast frequently 
combines with parallelism, as in several of the examples of 
parallelism given above. In Much Ado, for instance, while the 
Hero-Glaudio and Beatrice-Benedick actions correspond in 
motive, there is, as we have pointed out, the greatest difference 
between them in tone. In the same comedy the successful use 
of contrasted parallelism is deUghtfuliy illustrated by the way 
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in which the Beatrice-Benedick action and the Dogberry 
episodes are set off against each other, since the fun depends 
upon two opposite kinds of effect — in the one case, upon 
brilliant, daring, intellectual wit ; in the other, upon blunder- 
ing stupidity, muddle-headedness, and ignorant verbosity. 
Contrast, moreover, often appears in the evolution of the 
plot, and in the arrangement or articulation of the successive 
scenes. In the romantic drama, ivith its blend of the serious 
and the comic, it is often emphasised by rapid and sudden 
transitions from the one to the other. 

Enough has now been said to indicate the many-sided 
interest of contrast in the structure of a dramatic plot. It 
must, however, be remembered that, like all other artistic 
principles, this too is liable to abuse ; and that, just because 
its place and value are so obvious, it is in fact very frequently 
overdone or injudiciously employed. To lay down any 
abstract rule for guidance in such a matter is, indeed, 
impossible, for each case will have to be judged on its. own 
merits. Keeping to general terms twe can only say that when, 
under any of its aspects, contrast impresses us as forced or 
mechanical, when it suggests ‘ theatrical ’ over-emphasis 
and a striving after sensational effect, or when it is of such a 
nature that the harmony of the plot-design is destroyed, then, 
certainly, it must be condemned. The contrasts of the 
Elizabethan drama, while they strongly appealed to the 
‘groundlings’ of the time, often seem to us crude and 
violent, and we frequently have the saine feeling in regard to 
those of modern melodrama, which are devised to delight the 
gallery rather than to meet the demands of critical taste. 

Contrast in plot, of course, implies contrast in characterisa- 
tion, and this introduces us to another and extremely im- 
portant phase of our subject. Merely noting that it is under 
this head that we have to include that inner struggle which 
often occurs between opposed passions and interests in a single 
complex and paradoxical nature, we have here chiefly to 
remark that the principle of contrast commonly underlies 
the scheme of characters in any well-organised play. When 
we first read or witness a certain drama, we are perhaps 
aware only of the fact that its story is carried on by a number 
of people who are interesting in themselves. But when we 
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look a little more closely into thj matter, we discover that 
the particulai qualities of each individual are accentuated, 
and his motives and feelings thrown into shaiper relief, 
through his relations with other individuals of unlike qualities, 
motives, and feelings, who thus act continually as foils to him 
The character-scheme of any play, therefore, deserves careful 
study, not as a collection of individuals only, but as a scheme , 
while in following the working out of a plot we should always 
take special note of the way in which the principal figures 
are brought out by contrast with those among whom they 
move With dramatists of all times and schools it has been a 
favourite practice to present the leading persons of a drama as 
companion studies A very early instance of this is to be 
found in the two sisters in the Antigone of Sophocles This 
method was much used by Shakespeare, who indeed hardly 
ever brings two characters into intimate connection without 
making each a foil to each Such balanced pairs as Romeo 
and Juliet, Beatrice and Benedick, Prince Hal and Hotspur, 
Brutus and Cassius, Macbeth and his wife, Othello and lago, 
Timon and Alcibiades, will at once occur to every reader 
as a few among the many cases in point But this bilateral 
symmetry is only a first step in the arrangement of a character- 
scheme, in which careful analysis will seldom fail to reveal a 
number of well-considered contrasts and resemblances. 

Here, again, the warning against abuse must be repeated 
The balancing of characters, like the balancing of motives 
and incidents, to be artistically satisfactory, must never be so 
obvious or so mechanical as to appear unnatural Thus it is 
because it is at once too obvious and too mechanical that we 
take exception to the contrast between Hermia and Helena 
in A Midsummer Nighfs Dteam The elaborate and aitificial 
symmetry which governs the disposition of the characters m 
Shakespeare’s early comedies is, moreover, clearly a mistake 

One service to which the principle of contrast is often put 
must also be mentioned It is often expressly used to illustrate 
and enforce the thesis or moral purpose of a play ; the 
different aspects of the subject treated being thus presented 
from various different points of view The balancing of the 
two sisters in Antigone^ just referred to, has evidently something 
of this moral significance The contrast between Alceste and 
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Philinte in Moliere’s Le Mismthi ope, and that between Leaner 
and Isabelle in the same writer^s VEcole des Mmts, are mani- 
festly inspired by a direct ethical aim. Again, m Lessing’s 
magnificent didactic drama (which, as a didactic drama, 
may safely be described as the greatest thing of its kind in all 
literature) — Nathan der Wezse — the whole caste of characters, 
from the Patriarch of Jerusalem at one end of the scale to the 
Jew himself at the other, is most skilfully arranged in a 
delicately graded series of antitheses to bring out the author’s 
teaching in regard to tolerance and the essential spirit of true 
religion Shakespeare repeatedly uses contrast for moral 
as well as dramatic effect The appearance of Orlando with 
old Adam at the close of the melancholy Jaques’ cynical 
speech on the seven ages of man (As Ton Like It, Act II, scene 
vii) IS evidently not an accident If, to take another illus- 
tration, we aie right in concluding that the underlying motive 
of A Midsummer Ntghfs Dream is that of the lawless power of 
love, then we can see how this motive, which runs through 
the mam story and the fairy scenesj and is burlesqued in the 
handicraftsmen’s play, receives additional emphasis from the 
contrast provided by the fiamework of the action, with its 
dignified figures of Duke Theseus and his Amazonian bride, 
and Its fine picture of their mature and noble love. When 
contrast is thus employed for ethical purposes, exaggeration 
IS not only artistically unsatisfactory, but also moially dis- 
astrous By over-charging his antithesis between the English 
and the French in Henry V, Shakespeare has really defeated the 
very object which he had in view — the glorification of the 
triumph of English arms at Agincourt 
One Dthei kind of contrast remains to be mentioned — 
that to which the name Dramatic Irony is generally given 
This we may define, m the broadest sense, as the^oritrast 
between two aspects of the same thing, whether such contrast 
is perceived at the time or becomes apparent later In 
critical discussion the term is most commonly used to express 
the effect produced when there is a marked and significant 
difference in the meaning of what is being done or said on 
the stage for the characters themselves on the one hand and 
for the spectators on the^Qtber , and to difference necessarily 
arises whenever the characters act or speak m Ignorance o{ 
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important facts of which meanwhile the spectators are in 
possession As the difference may turn in the mam either 
on action or on utterance, we may make a formal distinction 
between Irony of Situation or Incident and Vcibal Iiony, 
though in practice of course these are often found m com- 
bination A wonderful example of the irony of situation is 
furnished by the scene at the close of the Electra of Sophocles, 
when iEgisthus stands beside the covered coipse which we 
know to be the corpse of Glytsemncstra, though he believes it 
to be that of Orestes, which Orestes himself, unrecognised by 
him, bids him withdraw the veil and disclose the face As an 
illustration of the same kind of iiony m the Shakespearean 
drama we may take the scene in Henry V (Act II, scene n) in 
which the conspiracy against the king is bi ought to light 
While the conspirators aie firmly convinced that their plot 
IS a secret, we on the contrary know already that the king 
himself IS fully aware of their designs , and it is our knowledge 
of this fact which gives point and interest to every detail of 
the interview in which the guilty men, led on by Henry, step 
by step, to their complete self-condemnation, move blindly 
forward to the fate which we have foreseen from the outset 
Again, if we know that a ceitam character is actually 
trembling on the brink of terrible disaster , and if, at that 
critical moment, he none the less appears to himself to occupy 
a position of greatness and security, and proceeds accordingly 
to give expression to feelings of pride, or safety, or self- 
confidence {e g , Richard //, Act III, scene ii , Julius Cesar ^ 
Act III, scene i), a similar effect of irony is obtained In 
these cases, m which the tragic suggestion inheres in the 
person’s own unconsciousness of what we know to be his leal -s 
situation, dialogue evidently plays an important part m 
accentuating the difference between his point of view and 
ours But veibal irony, or equivoke, has an independent 
value when the language used by any character, though in 
Its primary sense perfectly natural in the circumstances, 
possesses at the same time for the audience a secondary 
meaning and application which sometimes the speaker him- 
self does not understand , and of which, at any rate, those 
whom he addresses are entirely ignorant It thus arises 
when, in the words of Prof Moulton previously quoted, 
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Ignorance of the sequel on the pait of the personages 
represented ’’ clashes with knowledge of it on the part of 
the audience ’’ This species of iiony is specially chaiacter- 
istic of the Gieek drama As the plot of a Gieek tragedy was 
not invented by the poet, but was drawn by him from some 
great common store-house of tradition, local or pan-hellenic, 
Its mam outlines at least, and its general course and issue, 
must have been familiar to all who witnessed its representa- 
tion,^ and thus continual opportunity was afforded for 
effective contrast between the real significance of events as 
understood by the spectators, and their apparent significance 
as legal ded by the persons taking part in them ^ Of this 
opportunity Sophocles in particular availed himself to the 
full, as notably m (Edtpus the King — one of the world’s master- 
pieces of sustained irony — the dialogue of which is packed 
with skilfully devised ambiguous detail When the dramatist 
himself deliberately informs us in advance of facts which are 

^ It has indeed been questioned whether Greek audiences were always 
so familiar as is generally supposed with the legendaiy stories which formed 
the basis of the great Attic tragedies , but in respect of the vast majority 
of the audience, at all events, the statement m the te^t seems to me incon- 
trovertible It should, however, be remembered that considerable freedom 
was granted to the poet m the treatment of his material It was open 
to him to select any one of the often numerous variants of a given story , 
and that, within limits, he was permitted to arrange and modify its details 
in ways which best accorded with his design, is proved not only by the 
practice of the dramatists themselves, but also by the precept of Aristotle 
that ** the poet must himself invent, or at least exercise much skill in using 
what has been handed down ** 

® The following passage admirably defines the vital connection between 
the irony of Greek tragedy, and that spirit of fatalism by which it was often 
pervaded “ The purpose of Greek tragedy, in its highest efforts, was 
inconsistent with the excitement caused by curiosity The favourite and 
most impressive theme of the old tragic poets was the irony of desUny 
and the futihty of human wisdom To exhibit man as the unconscious 
victim of fate, boldly advancing on his own destruction, and more and 
more confident as he approaches his doom, was the object of most of their 
greatest dramas But to unfold the full pathos of the situation, it was 
necessary to lift the veil from the eyes of the spectators, and to let them 
discern clearly the dark figure of destmy m the backgroimd, towards which 
the doomed man was being drawn with slow but certain steps ’’ (Haigh’s 
Tragic Drama of the Greeks^ p 346). 

P 
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concealed from some at least oCthe leadiiig actois in his 
stoiy, such irony again becomes prominent Thus the scenes 
in Shakespeare’s comedies, in which (as in Twelfth Might and 
As Ton Like It) the heroine appears disguised as a young man, 
are often charged with equivoke, both the remarlcs of the 
masquerading girl and those with whom she is m conversa- 
tion assuming a humorous complexion for us who know, as 
the characters on the stage do not, her sex and position 
Iiomc effect, it should also be noted, does not necessarily 
depend upon elaboration Sometimes a mere casual phrase 
or even a single word may become pregnant with double 
meaning Thus, for instance, the simple epithet honest,” 
which Othello applies to the fiend in human shape who is 
already busy plotting his rum, has a tragic suggestiveness for 
us, because we so well understand its hideous inapplicability. 

In the forms thus far considered, irony is produced by the 
opposition between the point of view of the characters on the 
stage and that of the spectators, as this opposition is per- 
ceived by the spectators at the time of its occurrence But, 
as we have already implied, the revelation of the contrast 
may be delayed , we may for the moment only suspect a 
double meaning ; or peihaps the secondary significance of 
what we see and hear may be brought home to us by the 
subsequent course of the action This subtle kind of verbal 
irony may be amply illustrated from the tragedy of Macbeth 
The protagomst’s first words — So fair and foul a day I have 
not seen ” — contain an obvious and direct reference to the 
state of the weather ; but they so clearly echo the witches’ 
“ fair is foul and foul is fair,” that they at once suggest to us 
a bond of sympathy between the speaker and those agents of 
evil who are to lure him to his doom, while later on we recall 
them as an index of the moral struggle between the foul and 
fair m Macbeth’s own nature When his soliloquy — 

1 have no spur 

To pnck the sides of my intent, but only 

Vaulting ambition, which overleaps itself 

And falls on the other — 

IS interrupted by the entrance of his wife , her timely appear- 
ance just at that juncture emphasises the part which, as his 
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Spur, she is to play in the ^oming cume In the same way, 
when Duncan in describing the traitor Cawdor, says — 

Theie’s no art 

To find the mind’s construction m the face ; 

He was a gentleman on whom I built 

An absolute trust, 

and at that moment Macbeth enters ; we instinctively feel 
that the words are so placed that they apply to Macbeth as 
much as to Cawdor There are other phrases in the play 
which distinctly point forwaid , and which, though not 
perhaps specially noted at the time, are remembered after- 
wards, when circumstances bung out their tragic significance 
In these cases we have equivoke, but an equivoke the dis- 
closure of which is postponed Thus, Lady Macbeth’s words 
in the muider scene — 


and — 


and — 


These deeds must not be thought 
After these ways , so, it will make us mad ; 

Go get some water 

And wash this filthy witness from your hand ; 


A little water clears us of this deed : 
How easy is it, then, 


are full of teirible prognostications^ of the sleep-walking 
scene, and of the " rfeiorse ' which nnds utterance m the 
conscience-stricken woman’s despairing cry — 


“ Out, damned spot * out, I say * . What, will these hands 
ne’er be dean ^ — ^No more o’ that, my lord, no more o’ that you 
will mar all with this starting . Here’s the smell of the blood 
still . all the perfumes of Arabia will not sweeten this little hand. 
Oh, oh, oh i ” 

Another aspect of this Prophetic Irony, as it may be called, 
IS also exemplified m the same tragedy — the contrast between 
the course of events as anticipated, and what actually comes 
to pass. The predictions of the witches are indeed fulfilled 
to the very letter, but in a way quite different from that upon 
which Macbeth had been led to count , the irony being 
pointed by Macbeth’s own words— 
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And be these juggling fiends no moie believed. 

That palter with us in a double sense , 

That keep the woid of promise to our ear, 

And break it to our hope ^ 

A problem of some importance is suggested by the fore- 
going considerations — that of the artistic value of concealment 
and surprise as elements in sustaining mtei est In the conduct 
of his plot, the dramatist may often have a choice between 
two methods He may elect to hold back from his audience 
essential particulars relating to characters, motives, or 
incidents, which, while they will of course enter into his 
action, will do so as hidden agencies, to be inferred only, 
if at all, by their results and he may calculate upon the 
production of a telling effect when the real facts are disclosed, 
and the causes of what has been happening made evident* 
Or he may, on the contrary, prefer to take his audience into 
his confidence, exhibit to them at the outset the nature 
of the chief forces which are involved m his plot, and then 
rely upon the interest with which they will follow the action 
and reaction of these forces in working out a certain issue ^ 
The question of the relative advantages of these two methods 
IS, again, one which cannot be answered in general terms , 

^ Prophetic anticipation is, on the othei hand, often used, and with great 
effect, in the reverse way— that is, the prediction, utterly inci edible as it 
may have seemed, is in the end fulfilled* The accomplishment of the 
oracle m CEdtpus the King may be cited as a case in point Sometimes 
we have veiled hints 'only, or vague foieshadowings of coming things 
Compare Dickenses use of this device in Dombey and Son “ Let him re- 
member It in that room, years to come” (chapters xviii and lix), and the 
unconscious prophecies of which skilful use is made in Tennyson’s Enoch 
Arden 

2 In his preface to The Woman m White, Wilkie Collins speaks of the 
interest of cunosity and the excitement of surprise ” as “ two main elements 
m the attraction of ail stones ” In his preface to the later JSfo J^avie, he 
wntes “ It will be seen that the narrative related m these pages has 
been constructed on a plan which differs from the plan followed in my last 
novel, and m some other of my works published at an earher date The 
only secret contained in this book is revealed midway m the first volume. 
From that point, all the main events of the story are purposely fore- 
shadowed before they take place — ^my present design being to rouse the 
reader’s interest in following the tram of arcumstances by winch these 
foreseen events are brought about ” 
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it IS only when ail the circumbtances of any given case are 
considered that it is possible for us to decide what the diamatist 
has lost, and what he has gained^ by adopting the one or the 
other It should, however, be borne in mind that the effort 
to create excitement and maintain attention by means of 
mystery, seciecy, and the unexpected, though perfectly 
legitimate, is so common a characteristic of the merely sensa- 
tional kind of novel and play that it comes under suspicion of 
belonging to the more rudimentary stages of art , and that 
the inteiest of the reader or spectator is generally quite as 
keen as well as more intelligent when, instead of having the 
motive foices of the plot withheld from him, and perhaps 
being misled as to their real meaning and direction, he is 
enabled by preliminary knowledge to follow, as it were, from 
the inside the play of passion and the evolution of events 
Every student of his technique is awaie that Shakespeare, 
though (as in the supposed death and final restoration of 
Hermione m The Winter's Tale] he occasionally has recourse to 
concealment and suipiise, rarely depends much upon them , ^ 
even liis great villains and intriguers betray themselves to us 
at the beginning, and it is with a full insight into their char- 
acters and purposes that we watch them woiking out their 
designs* A suggestive fact comes to light when we examine 
his way of using the device of sex-ambiguity, already refeired 
to This he employs a number of times — m The Two Gentlemen 
of Verona^ The Merchant of Venice, As Tou Like It, Twelfth Night, 
and Cymbehne , but m every instance we are taken into the 
secret, and thus no effect of sui prise is sought through revela- 
tion of the truth that a character we had been led to take for 
a youdi IS really a girl Now it happens that m the two 
best-known pieces in our romantic drama, after these, in 
which sex-ambiguity is introduced — Beaumont and Fletcher’s 
^ If we compare the case of Hermione with that of Hero in Much Ado, 
we see that difference m method produces marked difference in effect 
“ We know that Hero is not really dead and thus, though the element 
of tragedy is used to heighten the effect of the comedy, the comedy-tone 
IS not destroyed In The Wtnier^s Tale the truth is kept back For all 
we Ijiow to the contrary, the grave of Mamihus has also closed over his 
wronged and patient mother The result is that for a time the drama moves 
in the darkness of iinreheved tragedy " {Introduction to Tke Winter^ s Tale, m 
Uhzahelhan Shokespeasre) 
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Philaster and Ben Jonson’s Eptccrnf The Silent Women — the 
opposite plan is adopted In the former it is not till the end 
that we learn that the supposed page Beilaiio is the maiden 
Euphrasia , in the latter, we are kept in the dark to the very 
last of the fact that Epicoene is a youth in disguise So far 
as this particular matter is concerned, we need, I think, 
have no hesitation in saying that Shakespeare’s is the better 
way 


VI 

Mention has already been made of the familiar fact that 
under the influence, in part of those diffeient technical 
conditions of which we have spoken, but in part also of 
different artistic aims and ideals, the drama has assumed 
very different forms m diffeient periods and countries It is 
customary for the historian and critic to distinguish sharply 
between two antithetical types of drama — the classic and the 
romantic This broad division is, however, insufEcient. 
The classic type must be sub-divided into the ancient, or true 
classic, and the neo-classic, or pseudo-classic, while a separate 
place must be made for the drama of our own time 

Greek trag e dy and comedy, with which any systematic 
study of the drama must begin, alike originated m rustic 
festivals whi ch m early Attica werje„ periodically E331n honour 
of t^ n^me-god, ^lony^s — the one from the^ serious, the 
other fro m the frolicsome side of such celebrations. Comedy 
in Athens passed through Three stages . OlcTlZlomedy, or the 
comedy of political and personal satire ; Middle Comedy, 
which marked the transition' from this to the comedy of 
social life and manners ; and New Comedy, in which this 
change was completed, and a kind of comedy evolved in 
many ways resembhng our own. With the exception of eleven 
plays by one writer — the greatest master of Old Comedy, 
Aristophanes — all the productions of the comic writers of 
Athens have been lost , and though we have examples in 
two plays of Aristophanes — the Ecdesiazusm (or Women in 
Parliament) and Plutiis — of Middle Comedy, New Comedy 
we know only through the imitations of Latin playwrights. 
Of Greek tragedy, fortunately, a larger and more repre^ 
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benlative body of work has ^come down to us, for we possess 
thiity-two plays of the three great tragic poets — iEschylus, 
Sophocles and Euripides ^ 

Some of the salient features of Greek tragedy have already 
been described ^ A few words must, however, be added in 
regard to one point of primary importance — the Chorus 
I have said that to the modern reader no one characteristic 
of the Attic drama is more curious than this When we first 
take up the study of Greek tragedy, indeed, it is with some 
astonishment that \^~fih3~"in7 su cF a ch orus,^ 

ortedyof^ers^ns^ forming, as it were, a multiple mdividuahty, 
moving, _ singing, ^anci d ancin g t ogethe r, and continually 
mtefruptmg^ the dialogue and Jhe progress of the^ action with 
'TKeif odes or interludes This feature seems to us so strange 
and“even~s“o undf^atic, it appears to be such a clog upon the 
movement of the play, that we aie naturally impelled to 
ask when and why it was incorporated into Greek tragedy. 
The answer is, that it was never ‘ incorporated ’ into Greek 
tragedy — that it was not, m other whrds, an imported element 
or artistic invention It was simply a necessary result of the 
conditions out of which Greek tragedy arose. The genesis of 
tragedy is to be_found in the dithyrarnb, or choral Tiyinn^ 
wEicEwiJ^cEanted by the village worshippers' around the 
altaFbf Diony^s , t he" individuaj actor and dialogue were 
laj^ develo pmen ts out of this Thus the chorus belonged to 
Greek tragedy because it was the germ fipm which it sprang 
It IS tiue that from the very beginning of real tragedy with 
.(Eschylus, the tendency of aitistic evolution was consistently 
towards the subordination of the choral element to that of the 
individual actors, who were correspondingly brought to the 

^ Of these, seven are by iEschylus, seven by Sophocles, and eighteen 
by Euripides (or seventeen, if we exclude the Rhasus, the authenticity of 
which IS disputed) Our feeling of regret over the disappearance of the 
great mass of Greek tragic literature is deepened by our knowledge of 
the fact, noted by Prof Jebb, that " many of the best plays we have were 
vanquished [in the dramatic contests] by nvals the very names of which 
have been lost ^ See ante, pp 177, 178 

^ E g f the Chorus of Ocean Nymphs in iEschylus’ Prometheus Bounds 
of Theban Elders in Sophocles* Antigone^ of the compamons of Odysseus 
and Neoptolemus in the same poet’s Philocietes^ of captive Greek women 
in Eunpides* Iphigenta tn TauriSy and so on. 
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front This change in the centre of interest is striiangly 
shown by a companson of the works of the first with those 
of the last of our three tragic poets In iEschylus, roughly 
spcalang, about one half of a play is occupied by choial odes , 
m Euripides, only fiom a quarter to a ninth part Nor is this 
all Along with this decrease m the prominence of the chorus 
went Its gradual detachment from the action In iEschylus, 
the connection between the chorus and the movement of the 
plot is very close and organic , it remains very close and 
orgamc m Sophocles , but m Euripides, the choral odes aie 
generally little more than musical inteiludes, with only the 
slightest relevancy to the dramatic context ^ Thus, as Mr 
Haigh has said, the history of the chorus in Greek tiagedy is 
a history of gradual decay None the less, the choius re- 
mained a formal featuie of it till its end, and from it was 
taken over in turn by the Latin dramatists 

Yet, while from our point of view, this gradual subordina- 
tion of the chorus seems a perfectly natural effort to eliminate 
.5 vestigial element which «we cannot but regard as clumsy, the 
student must still remember that the exquisite tact of the 
Greeks was rarely more triumphantly shown than in the skill 
with which they turned this very element to the higher 
purposes of dramatic art The lyrical portions of their 
tragedies were employed as channels for the expression of 
the emotions aroused by the action, and of such general moral 
refiections as would be likely to suggest themselves to a sym- 
pathetic spectator It is in the plays of Sophocles — the 
mellow glory of the Attic stage ” — ^that this use of the chorus 

^ Compare the remark of Aristotle “ The chorus should be ^;onsidered 
as one of the persons of the drama , it should be a pait of the uholc, and 
a sharer in the action , not as in Euripides, but as m Sophocles ** {PoeticSt 
c xviu) Mr Haigh points out that, with increasing complexity of plot 
m the hands of Euripides, the chorus “ began to be felt as a positive en- 
cumbrance . It was often impossible that the mystery on which the 
plot depended should be concealed from the knowledge of the chorus , 
and the various intrigues, stratagems, and misconceptions had to be 
earned out to their conclusion in the presence of fifteen witnesses who 
were acquainted with the facts, and could easily have prevented the 
catastrophe ” {Tragic Drama of the Greeks^ pp ^51, 252) This shows 
how great was the influence of the chorus in maintaining that simplicity 
of structure which was one charactenstic of Greek tragedy as a whole 
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reaches perfectioiij and it is in these plays, therefore, that we 
can best study its functions as they are admirably explained 
in the following passage by Matthew Arnold — 

The Chorus was, at each stage of the action, to collect 
and weigh the impressions which the action would at that 
stage naturally make on a pious thoughtful mind , and was 
at last, at the end of the tragedy, when the issue of the action 
appeared, to strike a final balance If the feeling with which 
the actual spectator regarded the couise of the tiagedy could 
be deepened by reminding him of what was past, or by 
indicating to him what was to come, it was the province of 
the ideal spectator so to deepen it. To combine, to har- 
monise, to deepen for the spectator the feelings excited in 
him by the sight of what was passing on the stage — this is the 
one grand effect produced by the Chorus m Greek tragedy ^ 
Following the movement of dramatic history, we pass from 
Greece to Rome, which at the time of its literary awakening 
under Helleriic impulses began to fashion both comedies and 
tragedies on the lines which the Greeks had laid down The 
great mass of Latin dramatic literature has perished But in 
comedy we possess twenty plays of Plautus and six of Terence, 
while tragedy is represented by the ten dramas which have 
come down to us under the name of Seneca “ Both the 
comedies and the tragedies have gieat historical importance , 
the comedies, in part because it is through them, as I have 
said, that we deiive our knowledge of the Greek New Comedy, 
which they copied or adapted, and in part because of the 
influence which they presently exerted on the modern drama ; 
the tragedies, on account of the fact that it was these imitative 
productions, and not the works of the original Greek masters, 
which became the great incentives and models of the neo- 
classic dramatists of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 
Re ligion m origin , hl^ that of the„J3reeks, the drama of 
^ Preface to his Merope^ pp xhi, xliii It should, however, be addc(TtBafliE 3 § 
theory of the chorus as an ‘ ideal spectator ’ requires a cei tain amount of 
qualification The chorus in Sophocles is sometimes (as notably in the Antigone) 
the exponent, not so much of the impartial criticism of “ a thoughtful pious 
mind,’’ as of the opinions and feelings of the ordmaiy bystander, which arc 
thus focussed and defined. Sec Lewis Campbell’s Sophocles, p 128 
® Whether this as the famous philosopher of this name is doubtful. 
It IS not even certain that all the ten plays are by the same hand 
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i liodern [A iippe ai out of the rich bymboiic liturgy of the 
mediaevai church through the giadual diamatisation of im- 
portant events commemorated in the chief services of the 
calendar This liturgical drama in course of time evolved 
into a fully developed and widely popular religious play — 
the Mystery i or Miracle Play , the subject-matter of which 
was derived mainly from the~ Bible, but m part also from 
tradition and the lives of the saints Mr Symonds described 
the leiigious drama in England as the Dame School ” of 
our dramatic genius The phiase is not inapt Very crude 
of course it was , but dramat ic eleme nts were not altogether 
wanting — elements „ of -.tragedy, as in the Crucifixion and 
Last“judgment , elements of pathos, ..as^an the story of 
AbraEain aiid Isaac elements, even, of humour, as in the 
scenes between Gam and his boy, between Noah and his wife, 
and m the Shepherd plays of the Chester and Wakefield cycles 
A iitde_Iater, another land of didactic dram^ arose and 
flounshed m the Morality, or allegojtsal play, in which the 
scholasticT>hilosophy of the Middle Ages, and presently, the 
new learning and the theological ideas of a period of fierce 
controversy, found a vehicle of popular expression. Closer 
attention than is usually accorded to them should, I am 
convinced, be given by the student to these experimental 
forms, which counted more than is commonly supposed m 
^the after development of the drama m England ^ At the 
same time, they were of course mere preliminaries, i The. 
real beginnings of modern comedy ..and tragedy ^re closely 
cchmectedwith that particulai^phase of the Renaissance which 
we "“cair the classic revival Fired by enthusiasm for every- 
thing belonging to'^ the hewly ^ discovered world of "pagan 
antiqmty;, men turned back to that world ibr inspiration and 
1 Some representative specimens of the pre-Elizabethan drama will be 
found in English Miracle Plays^ Moralities, and Interludes, edited, with an 
admirable mtroduction, by Alfred W Pollard That Shakespeare was 
^famihar with the old rehgious plays, which were still popular when he 
was a boy, is evinced by such phrases as Hamlet’s “ out-doing Termagant ” 
and “ out-Heroding Herod,” Bottom’s " Gain-coloured beard,” and Ceha’s 
reference to Orlando’s hair as ** something browner than Judas’s ” Ton 
Like It, Act III, scene iv) . His recollection of the Vice — ^the comic personage 
of the moralities, and the forerunner of the Shakespearean clown — 
shown m Feste’s (the Clown’s) song m Twelfth Might, Act IV, scene u. 
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example in the drama as in ^all other forms of literal y art In 
comedy, the native and popular elements weie too strong 
in England to permit of mere academic imitation ; butji^e 
study^ of Hautus and Terence helped gr^atly: iojteach the 
r isin g. scHaor of ^dramatists the principles of structure and 
form .Evidence of this will be found in om:_first J^gligh 
comedy— Nicholas Udall’s Ralph Roister J^ojj'/^r jabout 1550) 
— in which characters and humours of ordinary contem- 
porary life form the substance of a play which yet admittedly 
owes much to the influence of the Latin masteis ^ Tragedy, 
on the other hand, was at the outset purely academic It 
began with a deliberate attempt on the part of the humanists 
to produce the entire system of the tiagic drama of classical 
antiquity. Here the historical importance of Sene ca^becomes 
manifes t : since jLYLaajupon his ^p]ay?,^and_ not directly^ upon 
those of the Greek poets, that, as I have said, the new serious 
drama was clo^ly fashioned ^ Now Senecan tragedy, while 
m matter it tended to a free use.ofjfre. violent, the horrible, 
and tEe_ supernatural, presented the structural ^principles of 
the^classis drama in an exaggerated form, acjtion being 
entirely eliminated and long stately sp eec hes, fufl of rl^oric 
aM declamatiQn, taJong^the place of dramatic dialogue 
This was the pattern adopted for tragedy by the Italian and 
French dramatists of the sixteenth century; this w as the 
pattern adoptecLalao-by~the writers of our fi rst regula r^^glish 
wliiclf was performed at the Inner Temple 
thre'e years before Shakespeare waTBbfn But here we reach 
the~^earr’p6inr“df bHwe”mThe destinies of Itahan 

and French tragedy on the one hand and those of English 
tragedy" on the other In Italy and France, while the Senecan 
type was modified m various particulars, it was still taken as 

^ Reference is made m the prologue to Plautus and Terence The plot 
of the comedy is largely modelled on the Miles Glonosus, or Braggadocio, 
of the former writer Matthew Merrygreek, the mischief-maker of the 
piece, combines many of the characteristics of the Vice of the moralities 
and of the parasite of Latin comedy 

® Various translations of the separate plays appeared in England be- 
tween 1559 and 1566, while a complete edition was published in 1581 
Direct influence was at the same time powerfully reinforced by the vogue 
of the contemporary Italian drama in cultivated circles in England Sidney 
in his Apologie /or Poesu uses Seneca as the standard of e’^cellence m tragedy. 
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a foundation, and neo-cIassiciGm^was firmly cstabiisked , iU 
ideals, backed by the enozmous power of the Academy, ruling 
supreme m the latter country till the time of Dumas and 
Victor Hugo In England, after a few abortive experiments, 
and despite the efforts and influence of humanists like Sidney, 
Seneca and ne o-classicis m were abandoned, and_ an ^ inde- 
pendent type_of dram a — ^th e romantic — triumphed ms^ad ^ 

In one other country beside Tingland the national genius 
was too strong to accept the classic yoke, and a rich romantic 
diama arose in defiance of all the attempts of scholars and 
critics to regulate it by line and rule This was Spam. The 
Spanish romantic diama of the seventeenth century — best 
known to us in the work of its two chief masters, Lope de 
Vega and Calderon — deserves the attention of the student 
for various reasons, and especially for its immense fertility 
and ingenuity m the matter of plot, and for the influence 
which It exerted on this side upon the Italian, French, and 
English dramas ^ Yet the permanent literary value of this 

^ This tnumph was accomplish ed by Shakespeare^s imm ediate prede- 
cessQrspTKe^’*'lcEorai«‘p^^^ and especial ly by Jvlariowe Neo- 

classicism ^ was" "r cplesented amon^ Shakespea r e’s coate m potanc s by 
Sainuei Daniel aiHlSen Jonson, and its influence was later s^own fiom 
tirnemime in^ sucETlS!^”as ftT” men tion only two which h^^ a certain 
place in English literary history) Addison’s Caio (prais^diy Voltaire as 
the first “regular tragedy” of the English stage) -afid Johnson’s Irene 
Ivlilton’s Samson Agomsics, Shelley’s Prometheus Unbound^ Swinburne’s 
Atalanta tn Calydon 2en.d' ErechtheuSi and countless other examples of the 
“ closet drama,” do not of course belong to the history of the true stage- 
play As a matter of detail, it must not be forgotten that neo-classicism 
gave blank verse to English poetry, and that this magnificent instimnent 
of the higher drama was first used in English tiagedy in Gorboduc 

2 “ It is not enough to say that the two Corneilles, Scarron, Moh^rc, 
Qmnault and Lesage translated and adapted the works and scenes of 
Spamsh writers It is not enough to say that our own wnters pillaged 
them without scruple To express the obligation truly, we must say that 
the European Drama is saturated with Spamsh influence Take from the 
French, and from Beaumont and Fletcher, and their contemporaries, from 
Dryden, Congreve, Wycherley, Shadwell, from Goldoni, Nota, Giraud, 
and others, all that they have borrowed directly or indirectly from Spam, 
and you beggar them in respect of situation ” (Lewes’s The Spanish Drama — a 
httlc volume which, though published as long ago as 1846, still remains 
for the English reader the best and most readable bnef sketch of the subject) 
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drama is^ after all, very slight Its veiy strength implies its 
radical weakness It is hssentiaily theatrical Its interest 
depends almost entirely upon incident and intrigue — upon 
skilfully devised complications, telling situations, unexpected 
turns in the action, surprises In characterisation it is thin 
and poor , m psychology, crude and unconvincing Tested 
by the criteiia upon which we have repeatedly insisted, it 
must therefore be assigned a very suboidmate rank among the 
great dramas of the world ^ 

We will now make a brief comparison of the two_,.g|:sat 
types oTTiidHern drama, the neo-classIa3g^T“ ^___ rom antic 
Whil^the Taffer .i sTepr^"S~e nt^^ f oF^'^cHy Ey the works of 
our _ Ehzabethan_and Stuait playw right s , with Shake^speare 
at the ir^eadA we must a dd to these two later proHucts "oT the 
r6m^ic_-5.pmt— the German dram a of L essing, Goethe, and 
Schiller, and the Fiench dram^of Dumas, Viator Hugo, and 
their Eontemporanes^ Th e fine st exa mplcs jjf theTormer t^e 
are fur nishe d by the wr itings of the great Fre nch m asters 
of the _ seventeenth an' 3 _ eighteenth cent uriefcrCorneilie, 
Racine, and Voltaire, though a place beside diem may also 
bemadelfbFtEe tragedies of the Italian poet, Alfien 

Two points at which the neo-classic tragedy departed 
from Ttsoenecan model must first be mentioned In the 
substance of its plots it gave great prominence, and generally 
indeed the^joncipaLplace,- to the interest of romantic love ;, a 
motive which had been consp^uohby its™a^ from the 
serious drama of pagan antiquity ^ In Structu re it int roduced 

1 It IS significant that, with reference to the question already raised as 
to the artistic value of concealment and surprise, Lope de Vega should 
explicitly recommend the employment of these as important dramatic 
devices Do not,” he writes, allow the solution to be revealed till 
the last scene, because when the audience know the result, they turn their 
faces to the door ” (JrU JSuevo de hacer Comedtas, or Art of Writing Comedies) 
This may be said to formulate the regular principle of the Spamsh drama. 

2 The intrusion of this motive is destructive of the antique tone and 
spirit of many modem dramas dealing with classic themes. A most remark- 
able illustration is to be found in Goethe’s Iphigenu mf Taun$t which was 
based on the Iphigema in Taurts of Euripides Here the barbarian king 
Thoas IS turned into the romantic lover of Iphigema. This is one of several 
new features introduced by Goethe, which are “fatal to the essentially 
Greek character of the story ” The drama, though formerly much praised. 
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a great change hY_diopj)ing thejchorus, though a survival of 
tKis is“ have said, to be detected in that familiar figure 
m many neo-classic plays, the confidant, who has little or 
nothing to do with the action except as the alter ego of the hero 
or heroine, to listen to their confessions and reply with sym- 
pathy and advice ^ These points of difference between the 
neo-classic and the antique drama are, however, of less 
importance for us than their broad resemblances As between 
the neo-classic and the romantic drama, on the contrary, the 
interest of the comparison lies in their fundamental contrasts. 

In the first place, neo-classic tragedy (notwithstanding 
its innovation m the matter of romantic love) followed the 
classic model in the general nature of its subjects, and m the 
way m which these subjects weie treated Classic drama 
had dealt with the great legends of a remote mythical age ; 
its chief characters had been majestic hezoes who belonged 
to a world of tradition altogether apart from and far above 
that of ordinary humanity and experience , and in its hand- 
ling of such themes and persons it had sought a purely poetic 
rendering m harmony with them Thus the dialogue was kept 
throughout at the ideal tragic pitch of stateliness and nobihty, 
and homely phrases and realistic details were avoided as 
discordant notes It is true that this general statement is 
subject to some exceptions. There is even in ^schylus an 
occasional approach to the tone of common life , and m 
Euripides, the most modern of all the Greek poets m this as 
in other respects, the homely phrase and the realistic detail 
are often conspicuous ^ Yet ideal treatment and undis- 
turbed unity of tone weie the theoretical principles of Greek 
tragic art , while as for the Senecan drama, it was uniformly 
elevated, stately, dignified, and rhetorical. In neo-classic 
drama the same principles are studiously maintained The 
subjects are drawn from a great variety of souices, but they 


IS " m fact an unfortunate mixture of Greek scenery and modern sentiment, 
and as such is rather a literary curiosity than a great play ” (MahafFy’s 
Euripides, p 57) 

1 Rare examples of the chorus will be cncounte'*ed in regular French 
tragedy , as, ^ ^ , in Racine’s Athahe — perhaps the most famous example 
® This was one of the points at which he was attacked by Aristophanes 
m The Frogs 
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are always aristocratic in quality ‘‘ Kings, emperois, generals 
of aimies, principal chiefs ot repubiicb — it does not matter/’ 
says Voltaire, “ but tragedy always lequires chaiacters 
raised above the common plane ” ^ This formulates the 
conception of tragedy which was repeated again and again 
by Italian, French, and even English critics of the period of 
the Renaissance, and during the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries Trag:qdy,jm taef, had to coniine itself to ‘ great ’ 
themes ancLL illustiious sons' In treatment, meamvEile, 
the neo-classics weie more consistently classic than the Greeks 
themselves No^^Ue mpt to mir ror ordinary life,,. or to^repro- 
duce co mm on human nature, was ever permitt ed All had 
to be on the grand, the lieroic, scale Unity of tone had to be 
preserved, as Voltaire distinctly says, by the banishment 
from the dialogue of everything savouring of colloquialism 
or suggestive of familiarity 

The contrast at this point between the neo-classic drama 
and the romantic is manifest Romantic tragedy is indeed 
c ommonly aristocr atic in charact^^^ITaslt^^ impies, 

it too IS generally concerned with matters remote from the 
interests of ordinary life, and with the struggles and mis- 
fortunes of more or less ‘ illustrious ’ people ^ But in its 
treatment of its subjects, it repudiates e ntire l y the neQ- clas^ ic 
methpd_^ No attempt is made to preserve the ideal atmosphere 
or unity of tone. The tragic hero is often set in a world of 
commonplace men and things. The dialogue, though pre- 
dominantly poetical, IS often racy with^ colloquialism, and 
has many touches of familiarity Realistic details — like 
Lear’s famous “ Pray you, undo this button ” — abound, 
which t?o neo-classic playwrights and critics would appear 

^ Remarques sur le Second Discours de Corneille 

® Ordinary life furnished the matenal for a few Ehzabethan tragedies^ 
such as Arden of Fevershm, The London Prodigal^ and The Torkshtre Tragedy^ 
the two last-named of which have occasionally, though without the shghtest 
warrant, been ascribed to Shakspeare These may be regarded as the 
forerunners of the ‘ Domestic Drama,* or Tragddie Bourgeoises of the 
eighteenth century , a form imtiated m England by George Lillo {George 
Barnwells Fatal Cunosity)) m France by Diderot (Le Fils Maturely Le Pere de 
Famtlle), and in Germany by Lessing {Miss Sara Sampson, Emtha GalotU), 
This Domestic Drama was one product of that democratic movement in 
literature which about the same time gave birth to the modem novel# 
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shockingly tiivial and vulgar.^ Thus, while the neo-classic 
trag edy i s_entirely ideg.!, the loxIianti^iage^TcornbineT 
iHeahst^with die jealistic 

TEe fundamental piinciple of unity of tone m the neo- 
classic drama leads, in the second place, to an important 
result in the complete separation in it, as in the ancient 
drama, of tragedy and comedy Though comedy was, 
rather gmdgingly, allowed to rise into seiiousness, and even 
on occasion to become ‘ heroic,’ as m Corneille’s Don Sanche 

Aragon and Moliere’s Don Garcie de Navarre^ no touch of 
humour was ever allowed to mar the sustained solemnity of a 
tragic scene It is unnecessaiy to dwell at length upon the 
difference heie presented between the two types of drama 
The free use of tragedy and comed v-JiiLihe sarae^play is one 
of th'e most^nking ^nd familiar features in the work of 
S Eak5pSFe""^in3 Ss contempoi aries Romantic drama 
revels in variety of effect, while tragi-comedy, or the “ mixed 
play ” — according to Addison, one of the most monstrous 
inventions that ever entered into a poet’s thought — ^has always 
been a particularly popular form on the romantic stage. 

A third fundamental contrast between the two types of 
dramatic construction is to be found m their opposed attitudes 
towards th e unities of Timej l ace and Action Neo-»cIassicis m 
adhered to^TBSelln iEage^^ ^ lea s rmiSe Qrv Romantic 
drSma. ignor ed the first two, and , w hile it a dopredTtKe third, 
puruirmterpretation upon it quite different from that main- 
tained by disciples of the other school As in the one case, 
the distinction is between acceptance and rejection, while 

^ It IS amusing to remember that when the great battle between neo- 
classicism and romanticism began in France with Victor Hugo'' s Hernaniy 
one of the principal groimds of conflict was the King’s question “ Est-il 
nunuit ^ ” — and die reply — “ Mmmt bient6t ” To supporters of the old 
tradition, question and answer seemed positively indecorous — “ a ling 
asks what’s o’clock, like a private citizen, and they tell him, as if he were 
a ploughboy, midnight ” (Gautier’s Htsiotre du Romantisme) 

® Speciatori No 40 Thus also Lisideius, the advocate of the French 
/against the Enghsh drama in Dryden’s Essay of Dramatic Poesie, says — 
“ There is no theatre in the world has anything so absurd as Enghsh 
tragi-comedy ’* Compare Milton’s scornful reference to the practice of 
“ interweaving comic stuff with tragic sadness and gravity ” that Sort 
of Dramatic Poem called Tragedy ^ prefixed to Samson Agomstes)» 
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m the other it is between diyeise views of the same pimciple, 
It will be convenient to deal with the two questions separately 
A definition of the neo-classic position is first required, 
and this is provided in the following couplet of the law- 
giver of Parnassus,” Boileau — 

Qu’en un lieu, qu’en un jour, un seul fait accomph 

Tienne jusqu’a la fin le th^^tre rempii ^ 

** Let the stage be occupied to the end by a single completed 
action, which takes place in one spot, m one day ” Bisie- 
gardmg for the moment the question of singleness of action, 
we have here a clear and compact statement of the rule 
concerning time and place — the former must be confined to 
one day , the latter must never be changed Into the history 
of the rise and formulation of these supposed laws of the 
drama, we cannot now enter, nor is it necessary, or indeed 
possible, to undertake any discussion of then artistic justifica- 
tion from the point of view of their supporters It is important, 
however, to understand that they are, strictly speaking, 
neo-classic, and not classic , that is; that their real source and 
authority must be sought m the theories of modern critics, 
and not in the principles or practice of the Greek stage ^ They 
^ VArt Poihque^ Chant III 

* Aristotle’s only reference to the unity of time is contained m tlie follow- 
ing passage “ Epic poetry agrees so far with Tragic, as it is an imitation 
of serious actions , but m this it diflers, that it makes use of a single metre, 
and IS confined to narration It also diffeis in length , foi Tragedy 
endeavours, as far as possible, to confine its acti^Sn within the hmits of a 
single revolution of the sun, or nearly so , but the time of epic action is 
mdefimte ” {Poetics ^ c V) Of unity of place, Aristotle makes no mention 
at all , an omission which led the French ciitic, D’Aubignac, to the amazing 
conclusion that he left it out because it was so well known at the time 
that It did not need lus attention {Practique du Thidtre) At any rate, 
Anstotle’s object was rather to formulate the practice of the great tragic 
poets than to lay down abstract rules for tragedy As to that practice, 
we have already seen that a general adherence to the unities in Greek 
tragedy was largely the result of the presence of the Chorus (see ante^ 
p 177). Lessing, in his famous and brilliant attack upon French neo- 
classicism m his Hamburgische Dramaturgie, was probably the first cntic to 
point out this fact Infractions of the umty of place have been noted 
In several of the surviving Attic tragedies, as m the Agamemnon of jEschylus, 
the Trachtman Maidens of Sophocles, and the Suppliants of Euripides, the 
unity of ume n ignored. 

a 
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took definite shape among the Italian humamsts of the 
Renaissance, and passed thence into France, where they 
maintained a tyrannous sway till the time of the Romantic 
revolt Yet their rule was not accepted without occasional 
protest, and even some attempts at compromise^ 5/(^rneille, 
the first g reat n iastei_qf French tragedy, but a Romantic" by 
temper, clearly chafed under them Against the rigorous 
reading of the unity of time, for example, he pleaded hard 
for ‘‘ quelque elargissement ’’ — for thirty hours, where 
necessaiy, instead of the prescribed twenty-four Moreover, 
many instances may be found m French tragedy in which, as 
Lessing said, even if the letter of the law is obeyed, its spirit is 
broken Thus, in Corneille’s Le Cid we have a quarrel, a 
couple of scenes in which the heroine has audience of the king, 
two agitating intei views between the heroine and her lover, 
two duels, and a great battle with the Moors No wonder 
that Corneille himself admitted, as well he might, that for 
a single day’s work the action was un peu precipitee ” , 
or that the Academy, ip> passing judgment upon the play, 
should have declated that the poet m trying to observe the 
rules of art had chosen rather to sm against those of nature ” 
In more perfect examples of neo-classic drama we do not 
indeed encounter absurdities so glaring as these Yet the 
impression often left is one of artificially contrived simplicity, 
and quite unnatural condensation 
That to these p edantic rules conce rning-Jiixi^ place 
roma ntic df^atisfs have ajw ays been^ guprenaely indifferent 
iF a^EoTv^ to every student of the English stage 

Sha kespeare cared nothing., f or th^, moving his scene_freely 
fr_ ^ town to town, a nd from country to country^ as Tiften as 
o ccasion required, “ lu mping o’er tijnc s>!i. and ‘^‘turning the 
accoj^EshmSt of^any years into an hqu r glasj ” ^ In two. 
casei7 it is true — in the Comedy of Errors and The Tem pest — he 
confinSTB^l ot to~o hc day and pracpcall y^^^^b sp ot ; 
the laUe F^ay being specially reniaffkable "becaus e jin it the 
ideal of time-unity i s reached in the almost comp lete corre- 
spbndcncc of stage- tim e wit h a ctual But t hese exceptio ns 

ody prbv eTSp :^ IjEeotE^fo mantic playw rights, Shakespeare 
f<fft hiinse]r^ . per fe ct libert y „tgL.a.ccept ..as w ell as to reject 
^ Prologue to Henry V 
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academic convention^ and to work in whatever f ^m seemed 
mpsrmrf^Te"T6"t]ielnatter ihliai^d Tolls who are bred m 
the Shal^pearean tradition, this romantic freedom m the 
handling of time and place appears, of course, so natural and 
proper that it is difficult for us to give quite serious attention 
to the arguments of the neo-classic school Yet we must 
never forget that romantic hberty may easily degenerate 
into licence, and that if liberty is to be defended, hcence is 
still to be condemned Sh akespeare himself, with Jbis joo 
rapid ^nd frequent j^^nges of scene withm an act, and his 
toT^ carelessnes's as to t he number of days, or months, or 
evSTyears required b^his action, 

ofltie'^'a^~i^__c31fr^ The Winter^ s Tale may be regarded 

as a classic exam^e of romantic excesr7^hd~kicr accEs is 
agairr~iaimost ^equally conspicuous in the straggling and 
incoherent chromcle plays 

In turning from the unities of time and place to that of 
action or plot, we pass from mere arbitrary restraints imposed 
from the outside to what has been universally acknowledged 
as an inherent and essential principle of dramatic construction. 
The difference between the neo-classic and the romantic 
types of drama is, therefore, at this point, as I have said, one 
of interpretation only, and this difference can be very easily 
explained Aristot le's ca non — (Jbia n xai oKjj — an 
action on^aiiff fflmplet e (the seul fait accomph " of Boileau) 
was ta kcnT^b y the-rn^ ^ in its most rigorous acc epta- 

tiornd~mean a single, plot, u ndive rsified by episodes and 
uncompIicafeH Bysubordmate incidents^iid cfi afacter s 
So severely was this rule enforced that adverse criticism was 
passed -npon Le Cid^ because the Infanta's love for the hero, 
though not developed into a sub-plot, diverted attention from 
the real theme of the play by introducing an independent 
centre of interest. In thejo man^tic reading of t he law, on 
the other hand, th e laij^TIrgegou^ h been co n- 

c eded in the use of e pisodes an d subordinate incident s and 
chaHct^^^TInity, according to this view, is not incompatible 
witff complexity , it does not mean singleness of action ; it 
means merely orgamc connection and coherence. Minor 
actions or subplots arc therefore admitted on the one condi- 
tion, which is, however, indispensable, that all the elements 
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of the plot aie woven together and made intei dependent as 
co-operatmg factors in the evolfition of the plot as a whole 
Here again it is evident that the difference between the two 
conceptions ultimately rests upon the difference between the 
assumptions from which the two schools of dramatic theory 
respectively start ^ that of the neo-classic being that the 
drama shp uld-„aini. al„ideal simplicity , that olihe romantic, 
that It slmuld re&ct the variety and complexity of actual life 
Ou r Ibihantlc drm na, Jthen,. _ habitualiy^a jdrama j>£ com- 
pound j>]bt It IS important, however, to hold fast to the 
principle that the variety and complexity which delight us in 
It must not be obtained at the sacrifice of that oigamc whole- 
ness upon which I have just laid stiess ^ The law of dramatic 
structure requires that there shall be a well-marked central 
interest to which all other interests are duly subordinated , 
that as Dryden happily put it, the pawns on the chess-board 
shall be made of service to the “ greater persons ^ that all 
the lines of action shall run together in a single catastrophe 
Such unity through complexity is achieved, for example, in 
Mtich Ado about Nothing, m which the two principal plots, 
though for a time practically independent, coalesce m the 
church scene (IV, i), and in which the episodical watchmen 
have a vital part m working out the mam intrigue. But 
Shakespeare is often guilty of violating the law of structural 
unity. His plots fiequentiy hang very loosely together The 
Winter'^ s Tale is really two plays i oiled into one In Julius 
Gcesar, as m the English chronicle-dramas, he fails to reduce 
the scattered events of histoiy to artistic consistengy Many 
of his plays suffer from a plethora of matter Marvellous as 
IS the skill with which the two distinct stories in E%ng Lear 
have been dovetailed into one another, there are critics who 
hold, with Frey tag, that the tragedy loses more than it gams 
by Its immense and almost bewildering intricacy. In numer- 
ous instances secondary incidents and characters are allowed 
to expand until they occupy a wholly disproportionate place 
m the general scheme, the balance and symmetry of which 
are thus destroyed. While, for instance, we should be un- 
willing to suppress a single detail m the great Falstaffian 
comedy m Henry IV, criticism has still to insist that from the 
^ Sec ante, p 142 ® Essay of Dramattc Poeste. 
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stiictiy artistic point of view there is m fact ai together too much 
of It 5 that It forms by itseiV a separate play within the play , 
that It IS so brilliant and so fascinating that it not only splits 
the interest but even thiows the mam plot into the background , 
and that, finally, it is to be condemned also because it has 
no real connection with the business of the histone action ^ 

One other impoitant point of contrast between our two 
types of drama has still to be noted They diifer funda- 
mentally in their methods of conducting their plots 

Faithfully following in this respect the practice of the 
Greeks and the precept of Horace ^ “ Let not Medea 
slay her children before the public ’’ — t he nco-classic dra ma 
depends al most entir ely upon nai ra tive , nearly^ everything 
thgTIa ppSas, e specially everything of a_ viol ent character, 
happens, in technical j)l^seology,„J off,’ and- is._.^mply 
reported to the audienpe. In the ground-work of its story, 
a li eQ- classic tragedy o ften contamy~as mu^'’'sens^ional 
material as the most romantic of rpniMtic^pIL^ but we mily 
hear" bf"lhe iHCKterits, we^o hot ^ witness them Take, for 
example, our first English tragedy, Gorboduc The * argu- 
ment * prefixed to this drama runs thus ‘‘ Gorboduc, king 
of Biittaine, divided his realme m his life-time to his sonnes, 
Ferrex and Porrex , the sonnes fell to discention , the yonger 
killed the elder , the mother, that more dearely loved the 
elder, for revenge killed the yonger , the people, moved with 
the crueltie of the fact, rose m rebellion and slew both father 
and mother ; the nobilitie assemblea and most terribly 
destroyed the rebels ; and afterwardes, for want of issue of 
the prince, whereby the succession of the crowne became 
uncqrtiaine, they fell to civill warre, m which both they and 
many of their issues were slame, and the land for a long tune 
almost desolate and miserably wasted ” It is cvidentJtaL 
such ajplot===^lueh,Jjke_jtot-Qf 
gore — pro vides-jabu ndant m aterial 

^ It IS probable that Shakespeare reahsed that he had allowed Fahtaff 
to run away with him, and that this was the reason why he broke his 
promise and did not introduce the fat kmght mto Henry V m which his 
purpose clearly was to focus attention from first to last upon his heroic 
central figure 

2 See ante^ pp 175, 176 


® Ars Poeitca^ 1 1B5 
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tliriniug situations But all the murder and bloodshed take 
plac^ehmd the sc^nes^and we aie kept mformcd of what is 
ocSmi^Jbj^jfescr^tiv^ speechj^_of^npmiQus length So 
again with Le lJuf Two duels and a big battle are amply 
sufficient to redeem this play from any charge of uneventful- 
ness But the duels are simply reported, while instead of a 
representation of the battle, such as Shakespeare would have 
given us, we have Rodrigue’s vivid account of it in a magni- 
ficent oration of seventy-three lines The only thing that we 
should commonly regard as an incident which occurs on the 
stage IS at the very beginning, when Don Gom^s strikes Don 
Diegue across the face with his glove ; and even this was 
condemned by the Academy as a breach of diamatic decorum 

While the neo-classic drama is thus a d rama of narrative, 
the romanticTBn the c ontrary , is essentially a drama of action 
Nearly everything that happens~^rn ft happens on the stage, 
and duefs^fe "Tbught, murders and suicides committed, 
outrag^ "pe^etrat^, and battles”^ waged, in full view of the 
spectatofsiT IThe great public_o|lt|is._Yiril^ and full-blooded 
Ehzabethan^e.r -wxHrtS eiFweiffi thirst 

3eeds, were too keenly 
interested m the immense and many-sided pageantry of 
acfual ~ Efe^ to ~ tolerate rhetorical description as a substitute 
for movement and representation and spectacle For dramatic 
decorum they cared nothing ; in their craving for realistic 
display and delight in seeing things done, they accepted the 
crude inadequacy (ridiculed by Ben Jonson) ^ with which the 
battle scenes were perforce enacted , they did not even recoil 
firom sights which seem to us too shocking for exhibition 
The fact must never be overlooked that the plays of'^Shake- 
speare and his contemporaries were written to satisfy this 
enormous appetite for action 

We must not allow our farmharity with the romantic 
drama, and our general adherence to its principles, to betray 
us into the supposition that representation is always to be 
preferred to narrative, and that nothing is to be said in favour 
of the neo-classic method While the greatest scope for action 
should undoubtedly be granted, and while its practical 
absence from neo-classic tragedy necessarily leaves us with a 
^ Prologue to Every Man tn hts Humour 
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sense of baldness and unreality, the question of how much in 
any given case shall be exhibited and how much merely 
reported is still one that is open to discussion Here indeed 
we touch upon an impoitant and sometimes very difficult 
problem of dramatic technique It may fairly be argued that 
Shakespeare’s numerous battle scenes are really unfortunate 
concessions to the taste of the groundlings ’ of his time, 
that in many instances they are more than a trifle absurd, and 
that his plays would often have been vastly improved by 
their excision A similar judgment may safely be passed 
upon the great ‘ realistic ’ scenes — the fires, and floods, 
and railway accidents — of modern melodrama The con- 
tention of Dryden’s Lisideius,^ that “ those actions which by 
reason of their cruelty will cause aversion in us,^ or by reason 
of their impossibility, unbelief, ought either to be wholly 
avoided by the poet, or only dehvered by narration,” is also, 
broadly speaking, perfectly sound Nor is the widely current 
notion, to which even Horace lent his authority — that things 
heard ma ke a fe ebler imp iession than things see n ” ® — by any 
meanFunivei sally true, for the impressiveness of representa- 
tion may frequently be marred by imperfection of detail, 
as in many of the boasted sensational effects of the modern 
stage , while, as common experience teaches, there are count- 
less cases in which an appeal to the imagination is much more 
powerful than one to actual sight Shakespeare gives us 
many murders, but it is surely a significant fact that the 
most terrible of all — that of Duncan in ^Macbeth — takes place 
off the stage. We must also be on our guard against too 
narrow an interpretation of action and incident This 
poiijj^^'well emphasised m Dryden’s Essay — ‘‘ ’Tis a great 
mistake in us,” says Lisideius, “ to believe the French present 
no part of the action on the stage every alteration or crossing 
of a design, every new-sprung passion, and turn of it, is a 
part of the action, and much the noblest, except we conceive 
nothing to be action till the players come to blows ” 

^ Essay of Dramatic Poeste 

2 Such, for example, as that rare instance of actual barbanty m the 
Shahespearean drama — the plucking out of Gloucester’s eyes on the stage 
{Ktn^ Leafi III, vu), and the horrible exhibition of the mutilated Lavima 
m the pscudo-Shakespearean Titus Andromeus^ 11 , iv. ® Ars Poetica, 1 180 
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The leference just made to the murder of Duncan suggests 
one point to which the student of Shakespeare will do well 
to devote some attention Like o^^J^J^o^nantic plap^ 
S hakesp eaie leans strongly towards action His usual practice 
is to puf as much of his story as is possible on the stage But 
every now and then we come upon maiked exceptions to this 
general rule — upon scenes in which important events are 
thrown into narrative instead of being repiesented , and then 
the question naturally arises as to the reason which prompted 
him to depart from his customary plan I need hardly say 
that there is no one answer to this question which will meet 
all cases Sometimes, it is evident, he is governed by mere 
practical necessity Sometimes we shall find that he has 
substituted narrative for action for the purpose of condensing 
a large amount of material w^hich would otherwise have 
become unmanageable, or which would have occupied too 
much space. But sometimes, as the briefest investigation 
will show, neither of these superficial explanations will serve, 
and the cause will then have to be sought in considerations of 
artistic purpose and effect Macbeth will suffice to illustrate 
all these phases of the subject Though Macbeth^s head is 
immediately afterwards brought on the stage, the actual 
decapitation takes place behind the scenes This we can 
scarcely hesitate to ascribe to practical necessity The flight 
of Malcolm and Donalbam to England and Ireland provides 
an example of narrative condensation But two incidents 
of the utmost importance occur ‘ off ’ — the murder of 
Duncan, which has led to this discussion, and the death of 
Lady Macbeth. In neither of these instances can any 
considerations of necessity or condensation be alleg6^i)oth 
could have been represented perfectly well, and the play is so 
short that time could easily have been spared for them 
Why, then, is neither of these enacted ? Here the question 
resolves itself into one of artistic purpose and effect, and the 
answer to it is not, I think, very far to seek. After the awful 
sleep- waibng scene in which appiopriate nemesis overtakes 
the guilty queen, the actual exhibition of her death would 
have been almost an antichmax, while coming where it does, 
its significance for us is not so much in the incident itself, 
as in the revelation it is made to furmsh of the condition of 
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her husband’s mind In the great murder-scene the real 
tragedy manifestly lies not m the murder as a physical fact, 
but in the emotional stress which accompanies it — not in the 
death of the king, but in the souls of his slayers This essential 
tragedy is driven home upon us with infinitely greater force 
m the scene as its stands — heightened as it is with all the 
accessories of horror — than would have been the case had 
the murder been done before our eyes^ because our attention 
IS never for a moment distracted by the details of the crime 
as such It IS the concentration of all om inteiest upon the 
inner meaning of the situation that makes it so tremendous 
and overwhelming 

Such, then, are some of the fundamental differences in 
principle and method between the neo-classic and the 
romantic types of drama, each of which has, in its own 
particular way, triumphantly justified itself by a brilliant 
history and many masterpieces. The drama of our own time, 
while it must not be passed over in silence, may be much more 
briefly dismissed ^ 

The product of an age of electicism and experiment in 
every department of art, the modern drama exhibits so many 
varieties that no summary statement of its characteristics 
would be possible Keeping to generalities, however, we 
may say that, in the sense that it is quite indiffeient to all 
academic rules and conventions, it carries on the romantic 
tradition It habitually assumes an absolute freedom as to 
time and place of action , it consults its own convenience 
only in the use of subplots and subordinate interests ; it has 
no scruple about the combination of the serious and the comic , 
actii^i!*f!Shd narrative are employed in it without reference to 
precepts, and simply as the exigencies of the plot may dictate. 
Little trace, moreover, is anywhere to be found in it of the 
aristocratic limitations of older tragedy. Here even the pre- 
possessions of the romantic stage have been abandoned, and 
under the co-operatmg influences of the democratic spirit 
and of realism the Domestic Drama, the avowed aim of which 
IS to hold the mirror up to ordinary human life, has definitely 
established itself as the most completely representative form 
of modern dramatic art — the form in which, with few ex- 
ceptions, its most noteworthy work has been done 
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Yet while always holding themselves at liberty to pm sue 
their own course without regaid to the thcoiies of the oldef 
schools, It happens that some of our greatest recent dramatists 
tend in vaiious ways towards the principles of the neo-classic 
play This is pre-eminently the case with the chief masters 
of the Domestic Drama, in which mere convention of every 
land IS most openly defied Referring to the three unities, a 
writer on practical stage technique has said ‘‘ At the present 
time the terms no longer have any meaning, save in the 
historical sense, when speaking of plays written under the 
influence of the old rules of criticism No one pretends to 
regard them at the present day.” ^ So far as any conscious 
recognition of these rules simply as rules is concerned, this is 
undoubtedly true But if the unities are not obeyed as a 
matter of theory, they are often more or less closely observed 
m practice. If we turn, for example, to the work of the most 
skilful as well as most powerful of modern playwrights, Ibsen, 
we occasionally find a concentration of treatment even m 
excess of that required byj'the most rigorous upholders of the 
neo-classic view The whole action of Ghosts^ for instance, 
passes m one room, and occupies only a few hours of a single 
day- In The Pillars of Society and Hedda Gablet the scene never 
changes , in John Gabriel Borkman^ the correspondence of stage 
time with actual time is approximately complete Such com- 
pactness and condensation are largely due to the nature of 
the dramatist’s themes, his controlling psychological purpose, 
and his whole conception of structure and effect But we 
must also remember that throughout the modern drama in 
general the elaborate methods of stage-representation now 
in vogue have tended to make frequent changes of scStt^^both 
difficult and costly, and thus through mere stress of practical 
necessity the extreme laxity of the old romantic play has been 
for the most part abandoned In realistic drama the unities 
of time and place are now very commonly preserved withm 
each act. 

This leads us to touch upon one other feature in which 
Ibsen, and many modern playwrights whom we may roughly 
class as belonging to his school, often revert not only to neo- 
classic methods, but also to the principles of the pure Greek 
* Hcimcqmn, The Art of Playwrighting, p 89 
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type of tragedy Since it was entirely unchecked m lespect of 
time and place, the romantic drama could represent the whole 
of a story, however long and intricate Since it was seveiely 
limited in respect of time and place, Greek tragedy, on the 
other hand, was compelled to confine its action to the closing 
portions of its story, leaving all antecedent circumstances to 
be explained by dialogue and retrospective narrative The 
difference becomes cleai, if, for example, wc compare Macbeth 
with (Edtpus the King In the one case, the action on the stage 
begins with the rise of the motive of ambition in Macbeth’s 
mind In the other case, it begins only at the moment when 
the predictions of the oracle are about to be fulfilled ^ Thus a 
Greek tragedy may be regarded fiom the point of view of 
the matter which actually falls within the performance as 
equivalent to the denouement — to the fourth and fifth acts, 
or sometimes even to the fifth act only — of a romantic play ^ 
Ibsen’s work provides some striking examples of the same 
sti uctural plan The roots of his actions often run far down 
into the past ; but when the curtaan rises on the first scene, 
we have already reached the beginmng of the end, and the 
stage-representation is concerned only with the last term of 
a long series of events Such is the case with Ghosts and 
Rosmersholm In these plays, moreover, as in CEdtpus the King^ 
an immense amount of space is necessarily devoted to the 

^ In the Shakespearean drama the difference may be illustrated by a 
comparison of The Wtnter^s Tale and The Tempest— ike one ultra-romantic 
in design, the other quite classic ** Had The Tempest been written on the 
plan of The Wmteds Taky the long story unfolded in Prospero’s retro- 
spccti’^yjswrrative would have occupied the earlier acts of the drama, and 
the Cf^ouement would have been condensed “into the closing two acts 
Had The Winter^ s Tale been wntten on the plan of The Tempest, the matter 
of the first three acts would have been thrown into retrospective narrative, 
and the whole play devoted to the love story of Perdita and the restoration 
of Hernnone {Introduction to The Winter's Tale, m the Eltzahethm Shake- 
speare, p xxi note) 

^ See Haigh’s The Tragic Drama of the Greeks, pp 337-342 This must 
be borne in mmd m analysing the structure of a Greek tragedy according 
to the principles previously given Prof Moulton has made an ingenious 
attempt to emphasise the differences between Greek and Shakespearean 
tragedy m this and other respects by a reconstruction of Macbeth in the 
form of a classic play (see his Ancunt Classual Drwna, eJaapter vi) 
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elucidation of those antecedent circumstances which con- 
stitute the foundations of the tragedy which we are asked to 
witness In diamas of this type, theiefore, exposition often 
undergoes enormous expansion , it t^ontinues through the 
action, and belongs indeed to its very substance. 


VII 

Thus far we have dealt almost wholly with the technical 
aspects of the study of the drama But since, like all other 
kinds of literature, the diama has also to be judged on the 
broad basis of its moial power and value, something must be 
added about it as the vehicle of a criticism or philosophy of 
life 

It IS unnecessary to go again over the ground which we 
have already traversed in the closing section of our chaptei 
on prose fiction , the more so, as in our consideration of the 
novelist’s criticism of life^^'the diamatist was specifically in- 
eluded Everything that was then said about the import- 
ance of the ethical element in any work of fiction, whether in 
the narrative or in the dramatic form, and about the moral 
standards which have to be applied to it, may, theiefore, be 
taken for granted without repetition Our only concern now 
IS with the way m which the diama interprets life. 

Here we are brought back again to that fundamental 
distinction between the novel and the diama upon which we 
have more than once had to dwell at length In theory, 
the drama is entiiely objective ; the novel permits the con- 
tinual intrusion of the personality of the writer as 

we have shown, the novelist may interpret life both indirectly 
by his exhibition of it, and directly by his comments upon 
it The dramatist is supposedly limited to the former in- 
direct method A novel,” says Henry James, “is, in the 
broadest definition, a personal impression of life ” ^ The 
drama, on the contrary, may be regarded, from the strictly ^ 
theoretical standpoint, as an impersonal representation of 
life. Hence we shall always find it far more difficult in the 
case of a drama than in the case of a novel to reduce the 
^ Thu Art of Fwhon m Partial Portraits 
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writer’s consciously given or unconsciously suggested philosophy 
to formal statement Thi} novelist, as I have said, often 
helps us greatly in this task by his own incidental inter- 
pretations The whole burden of responsibility in reading 
his meaning, and making exphcit what he gives only by 
implication, is, according to the commonly accepted view, 
thrown by the dramatist on our shoulders 

It will be observed, however, that in speaking of the im- 
personality of the drama, I have done so with quahfications 
I have said that in theory the drama is entirely objective, and 
that the dramatist is supposedly limited to the indirect method 
of interpretation. The drama is indeed the most completely 
objective form of literary art , the novel combines the 
objective with the subjective Dealing with the matter in a 
general way, therefore, we cannot well over-emphasise the 
impoi tance of the fact that, unlike the novelist, the dramatist 
can never appear in proper person in his action But it has 
still to be remembered that m practice he has often contrived 
a way of escape from the crampintg restraints imposed upon 
him by the conditions under which he has to work If he 
cannot appear in proper person in his action, he may none 
the less make his presence felt there in the person of some 
accredited representative 

Such an accredited representative may undoubtedly be 
recognised in the Choi us of many Greek tragedies, the 
significance of whose interpretative functions has already 
been pointed out To accept the <Shorus as an ' ideal 
spectator ’ is tantamount to regarding its utterances as 
having special authority as an expression of the thoughts 
an^^^ngs which the poet would wish that his plot should 
arouse in ourselves The Chorus in Greek trage%, then, is 
often, though not necessarily or always, the delegate of the 
poet, and the mouthpiece of his philosophy of life On the 
modern stage this mediating element is no longer at the 
dramatist’s disposal But that its place is sometimes, and to 
a certain extent, taken by one of the characters in a drama 
IS shown by the fact, already noted, that such a character is 
occasionally picked out by the commentators and descnbed 
as the '' Chorus ” of the action We have previously spoken 
of Enobarbus as a kmd of chorus in Antony and Cleopatra, 
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because in his detachment from the queen he helps to put 
us at the light point of view in legard to her, while by his 
comments at critical moments in the action he brings out 
ihe meaning of Antony’s degeneiation under the spell of the 

serpent of old Nile ” I have elsewhere said of Berowne, m 
Rove’s Labour^ s Lost^ that though it is uncritical to see m him 
y either a deliberate study in self-portiaiture or an uncon- 
scious reflection of the personality of the author,” he does 
stand a little apart from the other characters,” is ‘‘ nearer to 
Shakespeare than any of them,” and is in fact from time to 
time pushed forward as the designed interpreter of the 
dramatist’s own thought,” to whom is entrusted the business 
of under-scoring the moral ^ Even more distinctly is the 
Bastard the chorus m King John , for though, like Berowne, 
he makes all his comments in his own proper character, there 
IS no possibility of mistaking the significance of his soliloquy 
pn Commodity, the bias of the world,” or of that splendid 
outburst of fervid patriotism with which he closes the play, 
and in which indeed he strikes the keynote of all Shakespeare’s 
chronicle-dramas In modern ‘ thesis - plays ’ — plays in 
which the mam purpose of the dramatist is to open up moral 
pioblems or expound specific opinions — we often find some 
one character whose principal function m the plot (whether 
or not he has also any active pait in it) is clearly to move 
^hrough it as a philosophic spectator, and to formulate its 
meaning on the writer’s behalf So piominent has such an 
expositor become m'^this class of drama that French critics 
have adopted a special name for him , they call him the 
' rmsonneur ’ There are numerous examples of the ratsonneur 
^ the plays of the younger Dumas and other playWTsg^s of 
the doctrinaire school As, according to his own well-known 
declaration, Ibsen’s mission was to ask questions and not to 
answer them, the real expositor is rare in his work. But we 
have, I think, a case m point m the cymcal Dr Rolling m that 
strangest and most puzzling of all his social dramas, The Wild 
Duck. Life might yet be quite tolerable,” says the doctor, 
“ if only we were left in peace by these blessed duns who are 
continually knocking at the doors of us poor folks with their 

1 Introduction to Lovers Labour^ s Lost, in the Elizabethan Shakespeare, pp xxxui, 
XXXIV. 
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^ ideal demand ’ Just as truly as the closing words of a 
Sophoclean chorus serve to 'strike ‘ the final balance ’ of the 
action, does this remark sum up the pessimistic moral which 
Ibsen designs his play to enforce. 

It is scaicely necessary to point out that great care must 
always be exercised m the search for a chorus or expositor. 
Because a certain character in a play talks a good deal and 
expresses his opimons more freely and more explicitly than 
any other pet son on the stage, it is not hastily to be assumed 
that what he says carries with it the authority of the dramatist 
himself His utterances must be rigorously tested by the 
whole spirit and tendency of the action, and only when it is 
evident that they harmonise with these and help in their 
elucidation are we warranted in regarding them as posscssmg 
a general in contradistinction to a merely dramatic value 
Some commentators have chosen to discover in the melancholy 
Jaques m As Ton Like It the representative of Shakespeare 
and the interpreter of his view of life But the entire plot is 
surely against this identification , a? Canon Beeching has well 
said, “ We know that Shakespeare does not mean us to admire 
Jaques^s melancholy, because he makes all the healthy-minded 
people in the play, one after another, laugh at it ” ^ In the 
same way, two distinguished German critics, Gervinus and 
Kreyssig, have found in the reflections of Friar Laurence 
the philosophic text of Romeo and Juliet^ and basing their 
reading upon these, have turned a young poet^s superb 
glorification of youthful love into a soft of homily against 
unregulated passion That the Friar’s moralisings do give 
us one point of view from which the tragedy may be regarded 
is but that this point of view, while most appro- 

priate to the speaker, in the least represents Shakespeare’s, 
the whole burden of the drama makes it impossible to 
believe 

The chorus or raisonneur is, however, an occasional figure 
only m the drama, and unless he is properly disguised by 
having a real part to play in the plot, criticism is justified in 
objecting to him entirely We have therefore to ask whether, 
keeping more strictly within the bounds of impersonal art, 
and without having recourse to this device of direct repre- 
^ WiUtam Shakespeare^ p. 89 
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ments for which he, aad not his imaginary character and 
spokesman, is responsible ^ — ^hat, to take only one outstanding 
example, it is Shakespeare and not Hamlet who unpacks 
his heart in musings over “ the proud man’s contumely, 
the pangs of despised love, the law’s delay,” who discourses 
on the drunkenness of his fellow-countrymen, who lectures 
the players on the ait of acting, and complains of the popu- 
larity of the boy-actors of the Queen’s Revels ^ In all these 
passages, curiously inappropriate as they are to character and 
situation, we aie listening, it is obvious, not to Hamlet but to 
Shakespeare even so conservative a critic as Prof Boas 
admits that they put out of court all a pi ion theories of 
Shakespeare’s pure objectivity ” ^ But Hamlet is an excep- 
tional case It is more important therefore to insist that even 
when he does not thus manifestly drop the mask — even 
when his characters speak entiiely m accordance with their 
personalities and circumstances — Shakespeare again and 
again gives us through their lips a clear indication of his own 
ideas and judgments. But how a^e we to know when he 
does this ^ How are we to discriminate — as no mere mis- 
cellaneous collection of ® beauties ’ will enable us to dis- 
criminate — between the passages which are simply dramatic 
and those which, while still dramatic, may safely be read as 
representing Shakespeare’s own mind ^ T?he answer is one 
which, I believe, every intelligent student who is not ham- 
pered by “ a pnon theories of Shakespeare’s pure objectivity ” 
must have discovered for himself “ We can,” as Canon 
Beeching says, observe the sentiments put into the mouths 
of those characters with whom we are plainly meant to sym- 
pathisp^j '^Slld contrast them with those that are put into the 
mouths of other characters with whom we are meant not to 
sympathise This,” Mr Beeching rightly adds, “ is a con- 
sideration sufficiently obvious, but it is too often neglected, 
although It IS of the utmost importance m the interpreta- 
tion of the dramas ” ^ Nor is this quite all. Mr Beeching 
might also have remarked, though he has not done so, that 
even the characters with whom we are not meant to sympa- 
thise may very clearly at times be used to bear indirect and 

^ Skakspere and hts Predecessors^ p 389 

* William Shakespeare^ pp 91, 92 
R 
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unwilling testimony to moral truths formerly defied by them, 
and expressed perhaps by characfers with whom we are meant 
to sympathise The gods are just,” says Edgar, at the 
end King Lear^ and of our pleasant vices make instruments 
to plague us And Edmund replies ‘‘ Thou hast spoken 
right, ’tis true , the wheel has come full circle , I am here ” 
Edmund’s villainy has brought about its own fitting nemesis, 
and even more than Edgar’s generalisation does this final 
admission on his part of the reality of the moral law which he 
has broken provide the dramatist’s commentary upon this 
pait of his plot In our attempt to interpiet a dramatist’s 
criticism of life, theiefoie, guidance may properly be sought 
in the systematic examination and collation of the sentiments 
distributed among the characters But the principle already 
laid down m connection with the chorus must again be 
emphasised Every utterance of every character must, as I 
have put it, be rigorously tested by the whole spirit and 
tendency of the action. 

This brings us to our last point It is in the whole spirit 
and tendency of the action that a dramatist’s criticism of life 
IS, after all, most fully embodied In dealing with the ethical 
aspects of prose fiction I quoted with approval Prof Moulton’s 
remark that ‘‘ every play of Shakespeare,” critically examined, 
turns out to be a microcosm, of which the author is the 
creator, and the plot is its providential scheme ” It can never 
be too often repeated that the world which the dramatist 
calls into being, witfi all its men and women, actions, passions, 
motives, struggles, successes, failures, is a world of his own 
creation — a world for which, when the last word about 
objectivity in art has been said, he alone is responstfcie^JMow, 
because it is a world of his own creation, it must of necessity 
be the projection of his own personality ; of necessity it 
must reveal the quality and temper of his mmd, the atmosphere 
through which he looked out upon things, the direction of his 
thought, the lines of his interests, the general meaning which 
life had for him. It is quite true that to express the spirit and 
tendency of his work in any abstract statement which will 
satisfy us as comprehensive and final, is often very difficult, 
and sometimes impossible But by carefully analysing the 
total impression, intellectual and moral, which that work 
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makes upon us, we shall gain a broad sense at least of the 
dramatist^s underlying philosophy of life 

Note to page 231 — In referring the genesis of Greek tragedy to the 
primitive Dionysiac dithyramb, I adopted the theory which was still in 
almost undisputed possession of the field at the time when the present 
pages weie wntten This theory has now been challenged by Prof 
Ridgeway in his Origin of Tragedy, with Special Reference to the Greek Tragedians, 
published m 1910 Prof Ridgeway maintains with great learmng and 
skill that tragedy in fact arose, not out of the rustic worship of Dionysus, 
but out of ancestor-worship or the cult of the dead In my judgment he 
has made out a very stiong case for this view, and his book is one which 
every student of the Greek drama should read At the same time, the 
substitution of the one theory for the other would make no difference to 
the general principles enunciated in the text It is still conceded that 
Greek tragedy was chonc m ongm, and thus the statement is correct that 

the chorus belonged to Greek tragedy because it was the germ from 
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The Study of Criticism and the Valuation 
of Literature 


I The General Nature of Criticism What is Criticism ^ — Common 
Objections to Criticism — Criticism as Litcratuie — The Abuse of 
Criticism — The Use of Criticism. II The Two Functions of Criticism 
The Critic as Interpieter — “Inductive’ Criticism — Older 
Methods of ‘ Judicial ’ Criticism — Illustrations Addison — 
Johnson — Influence of the Modern Spirit on Criticism — The Need 
and Justification of Judicial Criticism III The Study of Criticism as 
Literature Peisonal Aspects — Some Qualifications of the True 
Giitic — His Equipment — Points for Study m a Critic’s Work 
IV Historic Aspects, The jpomparative Method in the Study of 
Cnticism — The Historical Study of Criticism — Changes m Opinion 
about Representative Authors — How to be Explained ^ — The 
History of Criticism as a Supplement to the History of Literature — 
Criticism and Production. V The Problem of the Valuation of Litera-- 
ture Is ail Judgment necessaiily Personal ^ — Differences m Value 
in Personal Judgments — The Real Problem of Personal Enjoyment 
— Some Practical Aspects of this Problem — Is Criticism a * self- 
cancelling Business ^ ’ — What does it mean when the Giitica 
agree ^ — How greatness in Literature is Proved — What is a 
“ Classic ^ ^ ‘ Catholicity ’ m Literature — The StT^gl^ foi 

Existence^ and Survival in Literature — Why Some Books Survive — 
The Valuation of Contemporary Literature — The * Classics ’ as 
Standards of Comparison. 

I N Its strict sense the word criticism means judgment, 
and this sense commonly colours our use of it even 
when it IS most broadly employed. The literary critic is 
therefore regarded primarily as an expert who brings a specie 
faculty and training to bear upon a piece of literary art, 
or the work of a given author, examines its merits and defects, 
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and pronounces a verdict upon it Yet when we speak of the 
literature of criticism we ^^ldently include under the term 
moie than the literature which records judgment We 
comprehend under it the whole mass of literature which is 
written about literatures whether the object be analysis, inter- 
pretation, or valuation, or ail these combined. Poetry, 
the drama, the novel, deal directly with life Gnticism deals 
with poetry, the drama, the novel, even with criticism itself 
If creative literature may be defined as an interpretation of 
life under the various forms of literary art, critical hteiature 
may be defined as an interpretation of that interpretation 
and of the forms of art through which it is given. 

The prejudice often expressed against criticism is thus 
easily explained. Our first business with a great author is 
with the author himself It is his work that we want to under- 
stand, and to understand for ourselves What, then, it is 
frequently asked, is the use of so many intermediaries ^ 
Why should we consume time m reading^what some one else 
has said about Dante or Shakespe^e, which we might surely 
employ niuch more profitably m reading Dante and Shake- 
speare themselves ^ We have so many books about books 
that our hbranes are being choked with them, and our 
attention distracted Nor is this the worst The enormous 
growth in recent times of the parasitic literature of explanation 
and commentary has in turn bred a fast-multiplying race of 
secondary parasites — of critics who write about critics, and 
undertake to interpret their interpretatiiin of the interpreta- 
tion of life presented m real literature We have therefore an 
ever-mcreasmg number, not only of books about books, but 
also of btioks about books about books We have histones 
of criticism , we have analytical studies of the methods of this 
critic and that ; we have magazine articles in which such 
studies are summarised and discussed We are thus tempted 
to get our knowledge of much of the world’s greatest literature 
at second-hand, or even at third hand Scherer examines 
Paradise Lost Then Matthew Arnold examines Scherer’s 
exammation of Paradise Lost We may be much interested 
m what Scherer thinks about Milton, and in what Arnold 
thinks of Scherer’s view of Milton, and perhaps in some other 
person’s view of Arnold’s opinion of Scherer as a critic of 
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Miiton But meanwhile there is a serious danger lest, our 
whole leisure being devoted to Soheier and Arnold, Milton’s 
own woik may lemain unread Is not the ciitic, therefore, 
a mere cumberer of the ground ^ At best, the study of 
criticism can be no substitute foi the study of the litciature 
criticised At worst, it may stand in the way of such study by 
inducing us to rest content with that supeificial sort of know- 
ledge about books and their authors, which, as I have already 
insisted, is a vitally diflerent thing from personal knowledge 
of the books and authors themselves 
These objections are quite intelligible, and m an age when 
creative liteiatme is undoubtedly in peiil of being oveilaid 
by, and practically buried under, a growing mass of exposition 
and commentary, due weight must ctitainly be given to 
them Against the abuse of criticism, as a marked feature 
in the intellectual life of oui time, a protest may thei efore be 
very justly made But we are not for this reason to deny the 
utility of criticism It has its legitimate place and function 
Let me emphasise in passing a point which is commonly 
lost sight of The distinction between the literature which 
deals directly with life, and the literature which deals with 
literature, fundamental as it may at first seem, is after ail an 
artificial one Literature is made out of whatever interests 
us in life But personality is manifestly one of the chief facts 
in life, and one of the most profoundly inteiestmg. It follows, 
therefore, that the critic who undertakes the interpretation 
of the personality of 'a great wiiter as it is revealed m his work, 
and of that work m all its vaiied aspects as the expression 
of the man himself, is just as truly dealing with life as was the 
poet or dramatist whose writings form the subject ofliis study 
A noble book is as living a thing as a noble deed, and the 
processes of art are just as vital as those which are involved 
m any other of life’s many-sided activities This view has 
been admirably expressed by Mr William Watson, who, to 
the objection that he has too often sought m singers’ selves ” 
— ^in the work of other poets — his ‘‘ theme of song,” replies 
that he has taken the great poets as his matter deliberately, 
Holding these also to be very part 
Of Nature’s greatness, and accounting not 
Their descants least heroical of deeds 
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So fai as the current prejudice against criticism is based 
upon Its supposed differehce in kind from that creative 
liteiature which draws matter and inspiration directly from 
life, it has thus to be set aside True criticism also draws its 
matter and inspiration from life, and in its own way it like- 
wise IS cieative 

It IS important therefore to distinguish between the abuse 
and the use of criticism This fortunately is a problem which 
presents no serious difficulty We can easily learn from our 
own experiences when the readmg of criticism becomes a 
snare, and when it is of help to us 

To put the matter broadly, it becomes a snare whenever 
we remain satisfied with what some one else has said about a 
great author, instead of going straight to that author, and 
trying to master his work for ourselves Short cuts to know* 
ledge are now being rapidly multiphed m literature as well 
as m ail other fields of study , and in the rush of life, and the 
stress of conflicting interests, we are sorely tempted to depend 
upon them for information about .many wnters of whom the 
world talks freely, and of whom we should like to be able to 
talk freely too, but with whom we have not the tune, or 
perhaps not the patience, to become acquainted on our own 
account To read the Odyssey through is a task from which 
many of us may recoil on the ground that it is very long, and 
that there are so many other things that we are equally 
anxious to read Such a handy little epitome of the contents 
of that wonderful old poem as is presided in the Ancient 
Classics for English Readers seems therefore exactly to suit our 
needs Now it is not to be assumed, as it is in fact assumed 
too^ oftei? by writers on the subject, that such dependence 
upon the literature of exposition is open to unqualified con- 
demnation The matter must be treated practically, and to 
say that we should try to read for ourselves eveiy book in 
the world’s literature that is worth leading at all, is, so far as 
the majority of us are concerned, to lay down a counsel of 
perfection If the question takes the form, as it often must, 
as to whether the Odyssey is to remain an entirely sealed book 
for us, or whether we are to get some idea of its story and 
characters at second hand, then I for one should not hesitate 
to answer that it is far better to know something about the 
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poem fiom the briefest sketcti of it, than to know nothing 
about it at all Life is short, our margin of leisure generally 
limited, the special line of our individual inteiests often of 
necessity narrowly defined , and thus out of the enormous 
mass of the world’s really great liteiatuie that portion which 
we can ever hope to make a personal possession is small 
indeed Our curiosity concerning many important writers 
who lie beyond oui oppoi tuniUcs or our chosen field of study, 
oui wish to understand something of then chaiacter, pro- 
duction, place and influence, are peifectly natural and 
justifiable, and it would be absurd to argue that v/e should 
not freely turn to service what otheis have wiitten about 
them, using this, if needs be, as a substitute for our own 
reading of their woik, or perhaps as a guide foi subsequent 
use to what is most valuable for us in it Every one will 
admit, for example, that Voltaire is one of the greatest men 
of letters of the eighteenth century As such, he is mteiestmg 
both in himself and on account of the enormous place which 
he fills in the literary histqry of his time About such a man, 
and about his work, certain questions, sooner or later, are 
sure to arise What did he really stand for ^ what w^ere his 
aims ? his methods ^ his achievements ^ How much of his 
work is important only from the historical point of view^ 
How much of it has any permanent value, and why ^ To 
such questions we should be glad to obtain at least a general 
answer But Voltaire’s separate publications number up- 
wards of 260 , he '"wrote society verses and epic poems, 
dramas and dramatic criticism, history and biography, 
philosophical tales and philosophical treatises. For the 
ordinal y English leader the mass of this immense aftd varied 
output must of necessity remain an unexploied territory. 
But meanwhile he will find m Lord Moi ley’s admiiable 
volume of under 400 pages a compact and luminous study of 
the man, his miheu^ his work , and the careful perusal of 
this will give him a fai better idea of Voltaire’s gemus, power, 
limitations and accomplishment than it would be possible 
for him to derive from hasty and undirected efforts to acquaint 
himself directly with Voltaire’s own work Again, among 
the countless minor writers m all literatures there are many 
who deserve some attention, because, as Matthew Arnold very 
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justly saybj being m their own way “ real men of genius/’ 
and thus having ‘‘ a genuihe gift for what is true and ex- 
cellent/’ they are capable of emitting a life-giving stimulus.” 
It IS therefore “ salutary from time to time to come across a 
genius of this kind, and to extract his honey/’ for “ often he 
has more of it for us than greater men ” ^ But to read 
many of these writers in their entirety for ourselves is mani- 
festly impossible, and we may thus be grateful to the inter- 
mediary who extracts the honey foi us and sets it before 
us m available form Modest such service may be , but it 
IS of inestimable value, and we have every right to take 
advantage of it 

To say that we must never depend upon other people for 
our knowledge of authors and books is therefore to be guilty 
of gross exaggeiation But the general importance of the 
principle that our chief business is directly with liteiature, 
and not with even the best ciitical mterpietation of literature, 
is none the less not to be impugned Some books/’ as 
Bacon says, may be read by dej^uty ” , yet, as he rightly 
adds, distilled books are like common distilled waters, 
flashy things ” If the primary aim of literary study be the 
cultivation of intimate personal relations between student 
and writer, then our too frequent practice of contenting our- 
selves with books about books can scarcely be too strongly 
deprecated The essential virtue of a great book, its 
individual power, its ‘ life-giving stimulus,’ can be felt in 
their fullness only through immediate ctkitact They cannot 
be transmitted, save m a very slight degree, by any agent 
or expositor A well-known American professor once told 
me of a indent of his who came to him with the question 
What was the best book he could read on Timon of Athens ^ on 
which he was then writing an essay My friend’s reply was . 
“ The best book you can read on Timon of Athens is — Timon of 
Athens ” This was a view of the matter which apparently 
had not occurred to the inquirer, who went away a sadder 
and wiser man It is a view which is too often neglected 
by most of us No analysis or criticism of a book, let it 
therefoie be repeated, can ever be an adequate substitute for 
our own personal mastery of the book itself The labour 
^ E&say on Joubert^ in Essays in Cntzcism, First Series 
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which we bestow on a determined effoi t to gain such mastery 
IS, as a means of literary culture, of infinitely greater value than 
any knowledge of the book which we obtain fiom the outside 

This suggests another danger inheient m our continual 
recourse to the literature of exposition and commentary * We 
are too apt to accept passively another person’s interpreta- 
tion of a book and his judgment upon it This danger is 
the more to be emphasised because it increases with the 
power of the critic himself If he is a really great cntic— that 
IS, if he IS a man of exceptional learning, gi asp, and vigour 
of personality — he is likely to impose himself upon us Pain- 
fully aware by contrast of his strength and our own short- 
comings, we yield ourselves to him He dominates our 
thought to such an extent that we take his veidict as final 
Henceforth we look at the book, not with our own eyes, but 
through his We find in it what he has found there, and 
nothing else What he has missed, we miss too Our 
reading runs only on the knes that he has laid down Thus, 
m fact, he stands between, us and his subject, not as an inter- 
preter, but as an obstacle Instead of leading us, he blocks 
the way. Personal intercourse with our author is prevented, 
and the free play of our mind upon his woik is made im- 
possible 

Yet serious as are the results which follow from the abuse 
of criticism, its real use in the study of literature is not for a 
moment to be called in question To deny its service is 
tantamount to asserting either that no one else can ever be 
wiser than ourselves, or that we can never profit by another 
person’s deeper experience or superior wisdom. The chief 
function of criticism is to enlighten and stimulS-te. If a 
great poet makes us partakers of his larger sense of the mean- 
ing of hfe, a great critic may make us partakeis of his larger 
sense of the meaning of literature The true critic is one 
who is equipped for his task by a knowledge of his subject 
which, in breadth and soundness, far exceeds our own, and 
who, moreover, is endowed with special faculties of insight, 
penetration, and comprehension Surely, it would be the 
height of impertinence to assume that such a man will not 
see a great deal more than we do in a given masterpiece of 
literature, and the extreme of folly to imagine that with his 
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aid we may not discover in it qualities of powei and beauty, 
a wealth of interest and a’ depth of significance, to which, 
but for that aid, we should in ail probability have remained 
blind The critic often gives us an entirely fresh point of 
view , often, too, renders particular assistance by translating 
into definite form impressions of our own, dimly recognised 
indeed, but still too vague to be of practical value He is 
sometimes a pathfinder, breaking new ground , sometimes 
a friendly companion, indicating hitherto unperceived 
aspects of even the most familiar things we pass together by 
the way. Thus he teaches us to re-read for oui selves with 
quickened intelligence and keener appreciation Nor is this 
all He frequently helps us most when he challenges our own 
judgments, cuts across our pie-conceivcd opinions, and gives 
us, in Emerson’s phrase, not instruction, but provocation If 
we read him, as we should read the literature of which he 
discourses, with a mind ever vigilant and alert, it will matter 
httle whether we agree with or dissent from what he has to 
tell us In either case we shall ga^tn by contact with him in 
insight and power. 


II 

As already implied, criticism may be regarded as having 
two different functions — that of interpretation and that of 
judgment It is indeed true that in practice these two 
functions have until our own time been* generally combined, 
since the majority of critics, while conceiving judgment to be 
the real end of all criticism, have freely employed interpre- 
tation as "a means to that end. Within recent years, however, 
the distinction has been forced into prominence by various 
students of literature, who, setting the two functions in 
opposition, have more or less consistently maintained the 
thesis that the critic’s chief duty is exposition, even if (and 
this, as we shall see, has been demed) he is ever warranted in 
venturing beyond exposition into questions of taste and 
valuation 

Accepting for the moment this view of the scope and 
limitations of criticism, we have to ask, what is it that the 
critic as interpreter should set out to accomplish ^ The 
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answer will show that, even as thus clehned, his task is both 
large and difficult His puiposo will be to penetrate to 
the heart of the book before him ; to disengage its essential 
qualities of power and beauty , to distinguish between 
what IS temporal y and what is permanent in it , to analyse 
and formulate its meaning , to elucidate by dnect examina- 
tion the artistic and moral principles which, whether the 
writer himself was conscious of them or not, have actually 
guided and controlled his labours What is merely implicit 
in his author’s work he will make explicit He will exhibit 
the interrelations of its parts and the connection of each with 
the whole which they compose He will gather up and 
epitomise its scatteied elements, and account for its charactei- 
istics by tracing them to their souices Thus, explaining, 
unfolding, illuminating, he will show us what the book really 
IS — its content, its spirit, its art , and this done, he will leave 
It to justify and appraise itself To feci the virtue of the 
poet or the painter, to disengage it, to set it forth — these,” 
says Walter Pater, are the three stages of the critic’s duty,” 
In the execution of his task such a critic will, of course, 
follow his own particular line of exposition He may confine 
himself strictly to the book in hand, and fix his attention 
wholly upon what he finds there He may elucidate it by 
systematic reference to other woiks of the same author He 
may throw light upon it from the outside by adopting the 
method of comparison and contrast. He may go further 
afield and seek his clue in the principles of historical inter- 
pietation But whatever his plan, his one aim is to know, 
and to help us to know, the book m itself He will pass no 
definite verdict upon it from the point of view of his 6wn taste, 
or of any organised body of critical opinion. 

An elaborate statement of the aims and methods of the 
critic as interpreter will be found in the long plea for a purely 
scientific kind of literary criticism with which Prof Moulton 
prefaces his study of Shakespeare as a Dramatic Artist The 
prevailing notions of criticism,” Mr Moulton points out, 
are dominated by the idea of assayings as if its function were 
to test the soundness, and estimate the comparative value, of 
literary work. Lord Macaulay, than whom no one has a 
better right to be heard on the subject ” (this, I may say in 
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passing, seems to me a much exaggerated view of Macaulay’s 
importance as a critic), compares his office of reviewer to 
that of a king-at-arms, versed m the laws of literary procedure, 
marshalling authors to the exact seats to which they are 
entitled And, as a matter of fact, the bulk of literary criticism, 
whether in popular conversation or in discussions of professed 
critics, occupies itself with the merits of authors and works , 
founding its estimates and arguments on canons of taste, 
which are assumed as having met with general acceptance, or 
deduced from speculations as to fundamental conceptions of 
literary beauty,” In opposition to these ideas, Mr Moulton 
advocates the principles of what he calls * inductive ’ 
criticism. The name itself betrays the origin of the proposed 
method in the powerful influence of modern science , and 
Mr Moulton distinctly says that its avowed object is ‘‘to 
bring the treatment of literature into the circle of the inductive 
sciences ” Such criticism is, indeed, as he insists, to be 
regarded, not as a branch of hterature, but as a branch of 
science. As such, it seeks scientij^c accuracy and scientific 
impartiality. “ The treatment aimed at is one independent 
of praise or blame, one that has nothing to do with merit, 
relative or absolute.” The inductive critic, like the investi- 
gator in any other field of scientific research, with whom he 
boldly claims comradeship, therefore “ reviews the pheno- 
mena of literature as they actually stand, inquiring into and 
endeavouring to systematise the laws and principles by which 
they are moulded and produce their efla:ts,” and recognising 
“ no court of appeal except the appeal to the literary works 
themselves ” Three important points of contrast may thus 
be indica1;ed — ^we still follow Mr Moulton — between the older 
judicial and the new inductive methods In the first place, 
judicial criticism is largely concerned with the question 
of the order of merit among literary works This question 
lies outside of science. “ A geologist is not heard extolling 
old red sandstone as a model rock-formation, or making 
sarcastic comments on the glacial epoch ” As a scientist, 
the inductive critic knows nothing about differences in 
degree , he knows only differences in kind Contrasted 
hterary methods — as, e g , the method of Shakespeare and 
the method of Ben Jonson m the drama^ — are considered by 
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him, not as higher and lowei, but simply as distinct, ‘‘in 
the way in which a fern is distihct from a flower ” Such 
distinction allows “ no lOom for prefeience because there is 
no common ground on which to compaie The differences 
between author and author are therefore to be mailced and 
foimulated, but no attempt is to be made to estimate their 
respective values Secondly, judicial criticism rests on the idea 
that the so-called laws of literature are like the laws of morality 
or the laws of the state — that is, that they aie imposed by an 
external authority, and are binding on the artist as the laws 
of morality and of the state are binding on the man Foi the 
inductive critic such laws do not exist Foi him the laws of 
literature are precisely what the laws of natuie are for the 
natuial scientist — not conditions supeiimposed from without, 
but “ facts reduced to formulae ” The laws of nature are 
merely a generalised statement of the order actually observed 
among phenomena The laws of literature arc to be taken 
in a precisely similar sense They express what is, not what 
conceivably ought to be ^ Thus “ the laws of the Shake- 
spearean Drama are not laws imposed by some external 
authority upon Shakespeare/’ and for obedience to which 
he has to be held responsible, “ but laws of diamatic practice 
derived fiom the analysis of his actual works ” It is only m 
the language of metaphor, theiefore, that we can propeily 
say that Shakespeare ‘ obeys ’ such or such ‘ laws ’ of the 
drama, as it is only in the language of metaphor that we can 
propeily say that tKb stars ‘ obey ’ the law of gravitation 
The critic’s business is thus not to test Shakespeare’s practice 
by Its conformity, or want of conformity, to certain abstract 
ideas of the drama or to rules independently drawh up, but 
simply to discover by direct examination of his plays the 
principles upon which they were written, and then to reduce 
the results of such examination to a generalised statement 
This leads to the third point of contrast between the judicial 
and the inductive methods Judicial criticism proceeds upon 
the hypothesis that there are ‘ fixed standards ’ by which 
literature may be tried and adjudged. These standards have 
varied greatly with different critics and in different ages, and 
this fact furnishes us with one reason why criticism in general 
has so frequently fallen into disrepute ; yet the existence of 
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some such standards has none the less been assumed In- 
ductive criticism recognises no fixed standards, and indeed 
denies their possibility Like all other phenomena dealt with 
by the sciences, literature is a product of evolution , its 
history is a history of unceasing transformations , and thus the 
quest for permanent criteria is foredoomed to inevitable 
failure, since it postulates finality where in the very nature of 
things no finality will ever be found ^ 

Thus, to sum up, inductive criticism will examine litera- 
ture m the spirit of pure investigation , looking for the laws 
of art in the practice of artists, and treating art hke the rest 
of nature as a thing of continuous development, which may 
thus be expected to fall, with each author and school, into 
varieties distinct in kind from one another, and each of which 
can be fully grasped only when examined with an attitude 
of mind adapted to the special variety without interference 
from without ” 

According to this view of its functions, then, criticism has 
nothing whatever to do with the supposed or possible value 
of a piece of literary art, or with our personal feelings concern- 
ing It Ignoimg all considerations of individual taste and all 
questions of absolute or comparative merit, the critic, as 
scientist, addresses himself wholly to the labour of investiga- 
tion He IS, as Tame once phrased it, a kind of botanist 
whose subject-matter, however, is not the phenomena of 
plant-life, but those of literature. 

We have here, it will be seen, a theory laf inductive criticism 
which carries us no further than this — that the law of each 
author’s work must be sought within that work itself : the 
implication being that the law so found can never be applied 
to the work of any other author, and therefore can never be 
used as a standard of judgment or even as a gmde This 
conclusion raises a problem which we shall have to deal with 
presently In the meantime we must not fail to note that a 
conception of criticism is possible which, while denying the 
vahdity of the older judicial practice, does not necessarily 

1 Contrast the following emphatic statement m an early number of the 
Edinburgh Review “ Poetry has this much m common with religion, tha$ 
Its canons were fixed long ago by certain inspired wnters, whose authonty 
It IS no longer lawful to call in question ” 
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entail the lepudiation of the critic’s right to estiiuate and 
judge The key to this conceptioiris provided by the piinciple 
of the relativity of literature and the histoiical method of 
inteipretation For a succinct account of it we may turn to 
a great French ciitic already named — M Edmond Scherer 
Taking up the study of Paradise Lost, Scheier was struck by 
the diametrically opposed opinions of it of two such men as 
Voltaire and Macaulay, of whom the one indulged in un- 
measured disparagement, the other is unqualified laudation 
Is either the disparagement or the laudation, he asked, to be 
taken as a real vei diet upon the poem ^ Does either give us 
any true account of its greatness, its shortcomings, its place 
among the mastei pieces of liteiatuie ^ Ceitamiy not These 
are not unbiassed judgments at all , they are merely ex- 
pressions of peisonal idiosynci acies in the ciitics They lack 
entirely that quality which beyond all others we should 
demand in one who sets up as a judge of iiteratme — the quality 
of detachment and impartiality They tell us what a brilliant 
Frenchman of the eighteenth century and what a clever 
Englishman of the nineteenth century respectively thought 
about Milton’s monumental work , but they do not help us 
to form for ourselves a disinterested judgment upon it As 
they stand, they simply cancel one another , our own pre- 
possessions may impel us towards Voltaire’s view, or tov/ards 
Macaulay’s ; but in themselves they lea\^e us unconvinced 
and unenlightened How then shall we ourselves pioceed 
in the hope of establishing a pom! of view beyond personal 
feeling — a point of view from which, ii respective of any 
question whether we ourselves enjoy or do not enjoy the 
poem, we may see Paradise Lost as it really is ^ By “^idopting, 
Scherer replies, the modern historical method This method, 
he argues, is ‘‘'at once more conclusive and more equitable ” 
than that of the older schools of criticism, because it “ sets 
itself to understand things rather than to class them, to explain 
them rather than to judge them ” Its aim is “ to account for 
a work from the genius of its author, and fiom the turn this 
genius has taken from the circumstances amidst which it was 
developed ” Our first business in approaching the study of 
Paradise Lost, therefore, will be to eliminate as far as possible 
all personal bias, arising either from individual temperament 
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and predilections or from the literary habits and tastes of our 
own time and circle, and ' account for ’ the poem — to 
explain it as it is, in all its varied characteristics of matter and 
style — by an exhaustive analysis of Milton’s genius and 
environment — of the man himself and the sum total of the 
influences, intellectual, artistic, political, which, whether we 
deem it to have been for good or evil, actually left their 
impress upon him ^ Up to this point the critic is still regarded 
as an investigator, though the elements of personality and 
miheu — ^factors which do not entei into Mr Moulton’s scheme — 
are now brought forward for special emphasis But here 
Scherer parts company with those who, like Mr Moulton, 
decline to advance from interpretation to judgment “ Out 
of these two things,” he maintains — the analysis of the 
writer’s character and the study of his age — there spon- 
taneously issues the right understanding of his work ” and 
this right understanding m turn furnishes us with a criterion 
by which to estimate its position and value In place of an 
appreciation thrown off by somcf* chance-comer, we have 
the work passing judgment, so to speak, upon itself, and 
assuming the rank which belongs to it among the productions 
of the human mind ” ^ 

As It IS manifestly no part of our present plan to under- 
take any comprehensive discussion of modern theories con- 
cerning the purposes and methods of criticism, these two 
writers must suffice to illustrate the marked tendency of our 
time to regard interpretation as the chief, if not the only, end 
of the critic’s task While Mr Moulton rejects judicial 
criticism entirely, M. Scherer endeavours to find foundations 
for, such criticism deeper and more stable than can ever be 
provided by a priori formulas or individual tastes But the 

^ To underline the moral of Scherer’s advice, we may lecall the case of 
William Morris, who, making no attempt to escape from himself and hiu 
age, openly expressed his dislike of Milton on the ground that he was at 
once a puntan and classicist But for the historical student the fact that 
Milton uses the forms of the classic epic and the humanistic learmng of 
the Renaissance as a vehicle for his puritan philosophy, is of the utmost 
value m helping him to * account for ’ ’Paradise Lost^ and therefore in 
the deepest sense to imderstand and appreciate it 

^ In these citations from Scherer I have adopted Arnold’s translations 
as given in his essay, A French Critic on Milton, in Mixed Essays 
s 
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English ciitic and the French critic are at one in then desire 
to escape from the nairow, inflexible, haphazard methods 
of the older schools, and m their attempt to carry into the 
study of literature the Jargei, more flexible and moie syste- 
matic methods of science 

It would not be easy to exaggerate the importance of the 
fresh leads thus indicated We may follow them with an 
exhilarating sense that they will assui e us of substantial results 
in a real and living knowledge of the things which concei n us 
most in whatever work or author we may take up foi our 
study Loid Moilcy has rightly piotested that it is nothing 
short of a disgrace to human intelligence that, generation 
after generation, learned men should have continued to 
dispute about the meaning of Aristotle’s famous dictum about 
tragedy, instead of going straight to the phenomena of 
ti agedy and inquiring into their significance for themselves ^ 
But literary ciiticism, throughout its entire range, was long 
crushed m this way beneath the dead weight of authority and 
the lyianny of preconceived notions The only way of escape 
possible from the fluctuations of individual tastes was sup- 
posed to he m recouise to some established code Every 
author had therefore to be judged by canons applied to has 
work from the outside, while the quality of any new depaiture 
in literature was to be estimated only by reference to models 
— ^to what had already been accomplished by other writers 
at other times The superstitious veneration of the classics, 
which began with the Renaissance and lingers m ^^cholastic 
circles even to-day, inspired a gencial belief in the value of 
the Gieek and Latin writers as permanent standards of 
excellence , and even when this particular theory broke down, 
the critic’s practice was still to appeal to some aiUhor" or 
school of authors by whom the true laws of liteiature were 
assumed to have been exemplified once and for all Thus 
ciiticism too often degenerated into pedantic disquisitions 
on matters of httle real importance, and sterile efforts to keep 
production within certain prescribed bounds It became 
conventional, dogmatic, arbitrary It condemned all devia- 
tion from the lines it had chosen to lay down in advance ; 
as in the familiar case of Shakespeare who, for a long time in 

^ Diderot and the Encycloh^dtsts 
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France, and by a number of critics even m England, was 
pronounced barbai ous and inartistic because his work did not 
conform to the laws of that ‘ classic ’ drama which had been 
postulated as the ideal type Seeing its guidance mainly in 
the past, such criticism practically denied the principle of 
development and the right of the new spmt m literature to 
strike out into fresh paths for itself It ignoied the great fact 
emphasised by Wordsworth, and illustrated again and again 
m literary history, that ‘'every author, as far as he is gieat 
and at the same time original, has had the task of ci eating 
the taste by which he is to be enjoyed ” — and theiefoie, it may 
be added, of establishing the standards by which his work has 
to be adjudged 

The methods and results of this older kind of criticism 
may be studied to advantage m the writings of two of its 
best-known practitioners — ^Addison and Johnson 

Addison undertakes a systematic criticism of Paradise Lost 
But he proceeds upon a plan very different from that advo- 
cated by Scherer He does not seek a “ right understanding 
of Milton’s poem in “ an analysis of the writer’s character 
and the study of his age ” His method is to “ examine it by 
the rules of epic poetry, and see whether it falls shoit of the 
Iliad and the jdPneid in the beauties which are essential to that 
kind of poetry.” ^ How are we to discover these ‘ rules ’ 
of epic poetry ^ How are we to learn m what “ the beauties 
which are essential ” to it actually consist ^ By the cartful 
study of Homer, Virgil, and Aiistotle By the tests which they 
furnish our English poet must stand or fall Now, it must not, 
of course, be forgotten that, in this particular instance, a 
certain justification for the critic’s procedure may be found in 
the Tact that Milton avowedly fashioned his work upon the 
structural piinciples of the classic epic, and that the canons 
applied by Addison were such, therefore, as, in the mam, he 
himself would have been willing to accept.® There is thus 
a vital difference between the trial of Milton by “ the rules 

1 Spectator^ No 267 

® See ante, pp 58, 59, and contrast Addison’b papers on the ballads of 
Chevy Chace {Spectator, Nos 70 and 74), and The Babes tn the Wood (No 80)^ 
in which the constant appe^ to the authonty of Horace and Virgil is to us 
*0 inopportune as to seem absolutely ludicrous 
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of epic poetry ” and the trial of Shakespeare by the canons 
of the classic diama The dogmatic narrowness of the 
method is none the less apparent in many places , as when 
the critic finds fault with Milton’s ‘ fable ’ — as Diyden had 
done before him ^ — because ‘‘ the event is unhappy,” while 
Aristotle had laid it down as a general rule that an epic 
poem should end happily , and when he complains of Milton’s 
allegories that they rather savour of the spirit of Spenser 
and Ariosto, than of Homer and Viigil ” It is therefore the 
more curious to notice that in one case Addison recognises m 
passing the principle of development m literature and the 
consequent impossibility of taking even Aristotle’s dicta as 
definitive ‘‘ in this, and some other veiy few instances,” he 
writes, m concluding his survey of Milton’s characteis, 
“ Aristotle’s rules for epic poetry, w^hich he had drawn from 
his reflections upon Homer, cannot be supposed to square 
exactly with the heroic poems which have been made since 
his time, since it is evident to every impartial judge his rules 
would still have been mo^e perfect could he have perused the 
jEneid, which was made some hundred years after his death ” 
This incidental admission, prompting as it does the further 
question, would not Aristotle’s rules have been even more 
perfect still could he have perused not only the ^neid but 
also Paradise Lost^ is manifestly fatal to the whole conception 
of finality in literature, and therefore to the fundamental 
assumptions on which Addison’s criticism rests 2 

Johnson’s ciiticism is equally instructive As Macaulay 
says, he took it for granted that the kind of poetry which 

' Discourse on Satire 

* Addison, it will be seen, acknowledges that the Father of Gntcism 
drew his rules for epic poetry ** from his reflections upon Homer — that 
IS, that he proceeded by the method of induction He took the writings 
of the poets he knew and sought to discover by the examination of them 
the true laws of epic and tragedy But these laws are only generalised 
statements of the poets’ practice In this sense, therefore, Aristotle may 
be regarded as a forerunner of Mr Moulton It was not his fault that 
the Poetics subsequently became an obstruction rather than a guide The 
great blunder of generations of modern critics was that, instead of follow- 
ing and developing his method, they seized upon his generalisations and 
made them into a creed, which they proclaimed as having absolute authority 
and universal applicability 
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flourished in his own time, which he had been accustomed 
to hear praised fiom his chilfihood, and which he had himself 
written with success, was the best kind of poetiy ^ So far 
as he depended at all upon criteria or precedents for his 
judgments, it was in this poetry that he sought them Tacitly, 
if not expi essiy, it was to this poetry that he always appealed 
The result was that he could see httle meaning or merit in 
any poetry belonging to a different class He thus failed to 
rise to the greatness of Shakespeare and Milton, was grossly 
unjust to Gray, and almost consistently opposed and ridi- 
culed every movement in literature in which — as in the ballad 
revival of the later eighteenth century — he detected any 
signs of revolt against what was for him the orthodox literary 
creed 

If now we turn fiom Addison and Johnson, whom I have 
taken as popuiai exponents of the kind of criticism which 
prevailed m England down to comparatively recent times, to 
the writings of any representative critic of the Victoiian age, 
we at once become conscious of an* enormous change The 
older view of the purposes of criticism is greatly modified even 
where it is not entirely abandoned , the older methods are 
practically obsolete It is not, of course, to be supposed that 
our critics have ceased to regard themsel\^es, and to be 
regarded by others, as in a sense at once law-givers and 
judges, or that they no longer express personal prefeiences, 
which on occasion they support by reference to canons and 
models It is only here and there that we find the new 
scientific conception carried out so rigorously that the legis- 
lative and judicial functions are altogether repudiated Else- 
wh^e, criticism continues to appiaise, and, in appraising, to 
make fi ee use of sesthetic principles and of standards of com- 
parison Thus even Matthew Arnold, with all his dread of 
abstract ideas and of system-making, was still pre-occupied 
with questions of the * giand style/ which alone is to be 
pronounced truly classic,^ ^ and with the establishment of 
^ touchstones ’ of poetry , ^ while in his horror of the vagaries 
of English thought he even went so far as to eulogise the 
French Academy as a “ sovereign organ of the highest literary 

* Essay on Boswell*s JoJvfison * On Translating Homer 

® The Sttuiy of Foeiry (Essays, Second Senes) » 
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opinion, a recognised authority m matteis of intellectual tone 
and taste ^ None the less, the gcnciai tiansfoimation is un- 
mistakable The modem critic — and Arnold himself may 
be taken as a type— is for the most pait moie anxious to under- 
stand and interpret than to distnbute prai^^e and blame, 
while that spirit of eclecticism, which is one of the salient 
features of our age, and the evolutional / methods which are 
fast invading every dcpaitmcnt ol thought, have combined 
to give him a breadth of outlook, a catholicity of compre- 
hension and sympathy, a sense of change and giowth, of 
personality and histone relationships, all of -uhich were 
conspicuously lacking in the criticism of the oldci schools 

With most of what Mr Moulton says so foicibiy about 
the ineptitude and futility of the criticism of the past, we 
of the present generation, bied in the new ways of thinking, 
must therefore cordially agicc At the same time it is, I 
believe, impossible to follow him to one of his principal 
conclusions I do not foi the moment discuss the general 
question whether, as he rpaintains, hteraiy criticism can ever 
be reduced to a science in the same w'^ay as botany and geology 
have been reduced to sciences ^ My point of dissent is his 
total condemnation of judicial ciiticism as such Howevei 
valuable may be the results achieved by the inductive method, 
they are lesults with which the student of liteiatuie cannot, 
after all, be permanently satisfied While this method may 
thus be welcomed as a most important instiument of ciiticism, 
It cannot be accept^^d as a complete substitute for all other 
methods 

The scientific critic of hteiatiue, let us remember, has, 
according to Mr MouJton’s emphatic statement, nothing 

^ Lite) ary Influence of Academies {Esmys^ First Series) 

® A consideration which Mr Moulton appears to have overlooked may 
here just be touched on As Herbert Spencer showed, the work of science 
in any given field of phenomena is never completed until the generalisa- 
tions estabhshed by induction have been ex;plained by reference to prin- 
ciples, and thus restated in deductive form Science, therefore, seeks to 
answer the question Why as well as the question Hozv Thus the problem 
anses as to the way in winch the critic is to proceed in any attempt tc 
present, for example, not merely a generalised statement of the ‘ laws ’ 
of the Shakespearean drama, but a rationale of those laws in the form of a 
senes of deductions from the first pnnaplcs of dramatic efiect 
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to do With merit, relative or absolute ” Differences in kind 
he knows , diffeiences in degree he does not know He seeks 
' the laws and principles ’ of a given body of literature, 
like the Shakespeaiean drama, within the woik itself , having 
found them, he formulates them , but he has no opinion to 
pass upon them The c|uestions whether the criticism of 
life contained m the Shakespearean drama is sound or un- 
sound, and whether the artistic principles underlying its 
practice are good or bad, are questions which lie outside his 
field as a scientific investigator of the phenomena as they 
stand 

These questions, and all other questions of the same general 
character, are, however, both inevitable and legitimate 
They force themselves upon our attention , we cannot evade 
tliem , if for no other reason than that we need guidance in 
our reading, we have a right to demand an answer to them 
For here, as it must be evident, the parallel between literature 
and a natural science, like geology, collapses Geology 
deals with phenomena which involve no elements of person- 
ality, truth and falsehood, emotional power, artistic effects 
Such elements are of the essence of literature, which exists to 
interpret life under the forms of art, and which, therefore, 
must be estimated by the quality both of the interpretation 
and of the art In studying geology we inquiie only what a 
given thing is and how it came to be what it is We explain 
It , and with the explanation our interest ends In studying 
literature, these inquiries lead straight to«the further problem 
of the sigmficance of the thing explained to us and to other 
people — to the problem, that is, of its human and technical 
merits and defects It is useless, indeed, to insist that even 
for *one who approaches the subject-mattei of literature as 
he would approach that of geology, m the spirit of ‘ pure 
investigation,’ merits and defects do not exist They are 
assumed by the scientist himself, Mr Moulton assumes 
them , for if he devotes a bulky and most stimulating volume 
to the inductive exposition of Shakespeaie’s art, it is clear 
that he holds it worth while to do so because, like the rest of 
us, guided to begin with by some ‘ canons of taste,’ he is 
convinced of Shakespeare’s supremacy as a dramatic artist, 
and thus believes that his artistic methods are interesting 
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not only as Shaktspenre's methods, but also as methods 
which we may consider on the w^nole excellent in their kind 
Otheiwise, precisely as the geologist is indifleient to any 
considerations of ‘ value ’ m the rocks he studies, he might 
just as well have written at laige on the diamatic art of 
Sheridan Knowles or even the author of Box and Cox Mr 
Moulton, however, picks out Shakespeare because he i& 
admittedly ‘ great,* and his work is m fact designed to exhibit, 
not only his methods, but his gi eatness A cei tarn estimate oi 
Shakespeare is thus postulated to start with Merit, relative 
or absolute, is recognised 

This is only what we might expect However much we 
may talk about a science of ciiticism, judgment in iiteiature is 
umveisal The schoolboy judges, in his own simple fashion, 
when he pronounces a book jolly * or ‘ slow * , his sister 
judges when she speaks of a stoiy as ' pretty * or the reverse 
No one can read intelligently without forming some opinion 
as to the value of what he reads , and one of the first questions 
that we put to a fnend who brings a new book to our notice 
IS the question what he thinks of it As we go further in our 
study of literature the problem of valuation necessarily becomes 
increasingly complex and difficult , more and more we find 
ourselves bound to reserve judgment where once we pro- 
nounced a dogmatic opinion , to reconsidei where foimerly 
we had assumed a view as final The failuie of the ciitics 
themselves to come to any agi cement upon matters which 
seem fundamental often induces a mood of scepticism, 
sometimes a mood of disgust But not for these reasons shall 
we ever be tempted to abandon the pioblem, or to adopt the 
wholly impartial and non-committal attitude of the scientific 
investigator What the inductive critic gives us we shall 
always accept with gratitude , but we shall none the less turn 
to the judicial critic in the hope that he may complete the 
work of induction by helping us, on the basis of the results 
obtained, to distinguish between what is excellent in litera- 
ture and what is not. Differences m degree do exist, and 

*tis to mistake them, costs the tmie and pain *’ Unless we 
take up the position that, as to the geologist all kinds of rock- 
formation are of equal importance, so to us as ‘ scientific * 
students all kinds of literature are of equal importance — in 
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which case it can hardly matter whether we spend our lives 
over masterpieces or trasBi — the great problem of literary 
values remains as urgent as ever This being so, judicial 
criticism — the criticism which seeks to solve this problem — 
however numerous its past errors may have been, however 
certain the failures which in the future will continue to testify 
to the countless difficulties which beset its path — ^will thus 
have a place to fill and a duty to perform 


III 

Thus far we have dealt with the ffierature of exposition 
and judgment from the point of view only of its Connection 
with the literature which forms its theme Another aspect 
of our subject has now to be introduced 
While in the first instance we shall probably have recourse 
to a given piece of criticism because of our interest in the 
book or author discussed in it, we*^hall soon be led to realise 
that It has at the same time another claim upon our attention 
Arnold’s Essays m Cnticism, for example, may appeal to us, 
to begin with, only as aids to the fuller appreciation of Words- 
worth or Byron, of Shelley or Keats But apart from the 
help they may give us in tins way, apart therefore from their 
subordinate significance as means to an end, they have a 
substantial value of their own as an eiqiression of the critic 
himself — of his personality, thought, methods, aims Even 
if we should find Arnold’s utterances on this or that poet 
unsatisfying, even if they prove of little or no service to us as 
mi^ans to an end, they will still remain interesting as hts 
utterances , and what is tiue m regard to Arnold is equally 
true, of course, m regard to all great critics This implies 
that criticism, though it may be conceived primarily as an 
instrument m the study of literature, is not to be conceived 
as an instrument only It is itself a form of literature, and as 
such It deserves to be considered for its own sake 

In the study of the literature of criticism we shall naturally 
follow the lines already indicated for the study of literature in 
general 

Personality being the elemental fact m ail literature 
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we Stall, of coiiise, with the critic himself Our chief occupa- 
tion will now be with his fitness fo^ the post of intcipretei and 
judge It IS evident that his report upon book or author can 
have no real mtercbt loi us unless we have some assmance 
that he speaks as one having in respect of the particular 
mattei in hand a special right to be heaid Various questions 
regarding his qualifications will, theiefore, have to be con- 
sideied, upon the moie important of which only it will be 
necessary heie to touch 

In the first place, hov/ far does he approximate m intel- 
lectual composition and temper to what uc may define as 
the perfect critical ideal And, since appioximation only is 
humanly possible, to what extent and at what points is it 
requisite that we should make allowance foi his deficiencies ^ 
The true critic must be mentally alert and flexible, keen in 
insight, quick in 2 espouse to all impressions, strong in grasp 
of essentials , he must, moi cover, as Matthew Arnold will 
tell us, be able to see a thing as it leally is, and not distoited 
thi ough a mist of his own^gdiosyncracies and prepossessions , 
which means that he must be entirely disinterested and flee 
from bias of all kinds — bias of individual tastes, bias of educa- 
tion, bias of creed, sect, party, class, nation Now since, 
as we say, we can never expect to have these conditions com- 
pletely fulfilled — since, m fact, even the greatest critics, 
even a critic like Lessing, fail only too conspicuously to fulfil 
them — it v/ill be needful for us to watch caiefully for eveiy 
sign of distui banco m the free play of the critic’s mind upon 
his subject, to tiacc it if we can to its souices, to ‘ account for ’ 
it, as Scherer would seek to account foi the qualities and 
limitations of Milton’s genius, and to estimate the 1 ange of its 
influence and the bearings of its results A critic’s attitude 
to his author — the attitude, for example, of Arnold to Words- 
worth and Shelley respectively — ^will often lead us to question 
whether this attitude is not to be explained by some peculiarity 
in the critic himself We shall find that in many instances 
criticism which, within certain limits, is marked by vigour of 
understanding and sound sense is, outside those limits, sadly 
marred and sometimes rendered wholly untrustworthy by 
some dominant habit of mind or ingrained prejudice A 
striking illustration is afforded by Johnson, who was, according 
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to his lights, an admirable judge of literature when he was 
in sympathy with his authc^’s aims and principles, but quite 
the reverse of admirable when he had to deal with writers 
with whom, foi one or another reason, he was out of sym- 
pathy Thus we get the best of his work — and very good of 
the kind this is — in his lives of such men as Pope and Addison, 
who were exponents of the literary ideals which he esteemed ; 
and the worst of it — and very bad this is — m his treatment of 
Milton and Gray, where ins judgment was perverted, in the 
one case by political, in the other by personal and literary 
antipathies ^ In Colei idge, again, while in the faculty of 
insight and poetic intuition he is entitled to take rank with the 
greatest of English critics, the power to see things as they ically 
are was often destroyed by metaphysical pre-occupations 
and a veneration for certain chosen authors as irrational and 
superstitious as that of the pseudo-classic theorists of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries for the literatures of 
Greece and Rome. He has been greatly praised for his 
criticism of Shakespeare , yet that criticism, stimulating and 
suggestive as it frequently is, is none the less characterised 
by the wildest extravagances It is Coleridge, foi instance, 
whom we in England must hold primarily responsible for the 
long-standing unhistorical and wholly ‘ subjective * treat 
ment of Shakespeare, and for the popularity of the nonsense 
which IS still talked about Shakespeare’s ' universality,’ 
or complete independence of all conditions of time and place 
“ When Coleridge writes a criticism d? Shakespeare,” says 
Mr Arthur Symons, he is giving us his [Coleridge’s] deepest 
philosophy ” ^ True. But we must never forget that it is his 
philosopliy that he is thus giving us, not Shakespeare’s In 
following his interpietations we must always be alive to the 
importance of distinguishing sharply between what he reads 
out of Shakespeare and what he reads into him. We shall 
thus often find it necessary to clear Colendge’s deepest 

^ It will be noted that he handles Collms far more tenderly than Gra^, 
even where die two men represent broadly the same, to him, objectionable 
tendencies in the poetry of the time This is to be accounted for by his 
personal interest in GoUins the man, and therefore furnishes anothci 
example of bias 

* Introduction to Biographa Literma, m Everyman's Lthraty, 
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philosophy altogether out of the way in Older to see the 
work of Shakespeare, the Elizabethan diamatist, as it really 
IS — as the product of his genius and his age A third case in 
point is provided by none other than Arnold himself, and 
this IS, of course, particulaily instructive, because Arnold 
made it his mission to preach disinterestedness, and certainly 
did his utmost to practise it Yet even m him tiaces of a 
distinct bias are frequently apparent — a bias due mainly 
to his early Oxford training and his rather too nairow 
academic culture This led him to exaggerate the value of 
the Gieek masters ^ and to overstate the claims of classical 
studies as a school of taste It even caused him at times to 
revert to the older notions of absolute critci la and of finality m 
literature , as when he called Scott’s poetic style ‘‘ bastard 
epic,” though, as he ought to have lemembered, it is not 
' epic ’ at all, and tested the Wizard’s narrative poems by 
what he termed the highest standaids ” — meaning the 
standards furnished by the epics of classical antiquity — ^in 
defiance of the fact that Marmion and The Lady of the Lake are 
poems of an entirely different kind fiom the Iliad and the 
Odyssey^ and that, as Mr Moulton would have told him, the 
' laws ’ of their composition are therefore to be sought in 
themselves, and not m the practice of Homer 

It IS unnecessary to adduce fuither examples of the dis- 
turbance in judgment caused by the various kinds of bias, 
which are apt at times to inteifeie with the steadiness of a 
critic’s vision and the impaitiahty of his views Enough has 
been said to enforce the principle laid down, that in our study 
of a critic’s writings it is important to take stock of his pie- 
possessions, to observe their influence upon his thought, 
and, in estimating the value of his work, to make due allowance 
for them 

A critic’s qualifications do not, however, depend only 
upon his natural gifts, and thus a second question arises in 
legard to his equipment for his work Most of us have known 
persons of meagre scholarship and no technical training, whose 
instinctive feeling for what is good in literature has none the 

^ His remark m a letter to Miss Arnold, that Homer leaves Shakespeare 

as far behind as perfection leaves imperfection/* may be cited as a curious 
bit of extravagance (LetUrs, i, 148). 
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less given them a surprising power of discernment and apprecia- 
tion The honest judgmenL of a capable general reader on a 
book, like the honest judgment of a capable amateur on a 
picture, IS never to be despised , it has often in fact a great 
value if only because it is fresh, independent, and free from 
the insidious influence of that perhaps most wide-spread of 
all foims of bias — the professional At the same time, for 
systematic criticism, scholarship and techmcal training are 
clearly requisite No more in hteratuie than elsewhere,” 
writes one of the ablest of modern French critics, “ has the 
chance-comer the right to pronounce upon the value of work 
done, nor, whatever one may say about it, to judge of art 
without a long and laborious education of his taste If 
aptitudes are not necessary ” — though it is difficult to see 
how their necessity can, upon any hypothesis, be denied — 

at least an apprenticeship is ” ^ This, perhaps, is rather too 
strongly put, and smacks a little too much of the tendency of 
the academic critic to regard literary appreciation as the 
business of an exclusive ‘ Brahmm caste ’ But the general 
truth of the statement cannot be questioned For the critic 
of hterature, as for the critic of art, a special education is 
essential , and by education we must here understand, as 
always, both acquisition of knowledge and discipline of mind 
The critic needs knowledge to give him breadth of view and to 
provide a proper basis for his judgment He needs discipline 
of mind to make that knowledge serviceable Other tibmgs 
being equal, his competence as interpreter and judge will be 
in proportion to his knowledge and discipline ; and if these 
are lacking, his opinions, however interesting and suggestive, 
wiU carry little weight 

Thus, to illustiate by extreme cases, though we cannot 
go with Addison in his belief that the Iliad and the Mmid 
furnish the final rules of all epic poetry, we must still hold 
that a writer is but poorly qualified to discuss the art of 
Paradise Lost who is not himself familiar with the work of 
Milton’s own masters , while a thorough and comprehensive 
acquaintance with the world’s greatest productions in the 
drama and prose fiction may safely be postulated as indis- 
pensable for anyone who would undertake to pass formal 
^ Bruneti^re, V Evolution des Genres, p. 127. 
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judgment on a play or a novel ^ We can har dly dissent from 
Arnold’s view that a knowledge.of one gieat literature, 
besides his own, and the more unlike his own the better,” is 
the irreducible minimum of scholaiship necessary foi a critic’s 
preparation , while there is nothing really extr avagant m his 
further contention that a proper outfit ” must comprise a 
knowledge of what is best m all Euiopean hteratuies, ancient 
and modern, and even of the literature of Eastern antiquity ^ 
Too exclusive devotion to any one kind of literatuie is certain 
to result in narrowness and obliquity of judgment 

It IS worth while to insist upon the ciitic’s need of training 
and discipline, for the matter has a piactical beaiing One 
of the most curious and discouraging featuies of cuirent 
newspaper and magazine ciiticism, at any rate in England 
and America, is its general want of measuic, sobriety, and 
perspective A new novel is published — a book perhaps with 
various admiiable qualities and well deserving a word of 
cordial recognition We turn to a notice of it m this oi that 
journal, and we find th^ reviewer almost beside himself 
m a frenzy of wonder and excitement The work is hailed 
as a masterpiece, its author pronounced on the spot a con- 
summate artist compared with whom — if we are to take his 
language at anything like its literal meaning — Scott was a 
bungler and Dickens a mere novice A few yeais go by ; 
the great book and its author disappear from sight or drop 
back into the rank of the ephemei als , and the reviewer, who 
seems incapable of fearmng from experience, unblushingly 
breaks forth into another pasan over the arrival of another 
masterpiece from the pen of another genius of the first order 
These vaganes of periodical criticism point, of cotirse, to a 
general laxity m contemporary taste The average reviewer 

^ It must not be forgotten that madequate knowledge of the real prin- 
ciples of the Greek drama and of Aristotle’s criticism was m large mcasuie 
responsible for the psuedo-classicism of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries This was triumphantly proved by the greatest of eighteenth- 
century cntics, Lessing Herbert Spencer’s frequently perverse and some- 
times grotesque judgments on poetry and painting, while to some extent 
due to his temperament and his constitutional love of opposition, may also 
be explained in part by reference to his want of knowledge and training 
ua these particular subjects 

* Fimehon ofCntiCim at tfie Present Ttme^ in Fssqyff First Senes* 
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IS SO little impressed by the responsibilities of liis office, and so 
little solicitous foi the tiue teres ts of hterature, that he does 
not pause to weigh his words or to considci the real signi- 
ficance of bis opinions , while a public which reads current 
liteiature with the object (if the signs do not mislead us) of 
getting through as much as possible as quickly as possible 
and then forgetting it, naturally imposes no lestiaint upon 
him It cannot, of couise, be alleged that this deplorable 
laxity would be overcome merely bv an increase of knowledge 
and discipline in those who set up as guides to popular taste 
m iiteiaiy mattcis But increase of knowledge and discipline 
would certainly help to scciiie some sense of that measure, 
sobriety, and perspective wuthout which criticism is woise 
than useless 

In the systematic study of the work of any critic there are 
thus several points to be kept in view We have to inquire 
into his personal qualities and equipment, and the extent 
to which they are likely to have aided or impeded him in his 
task of adjudicating upon a particular book or author , we 
have to watch for every indication of bias, and to consider 
both Its sources and its beaiings , we have to examine the 
foundations of his judgments and the standard to which, 
expressly or by implication, he makes his appeal Nor must 
we oveilook the important question of the general spuit of 
his work A critic may write with an honest desire to under- 
stand his author, to interpret him, to do justice to him , or 
he may wiite with the too evident puip^se of exhibiting his 
own learning and cleverness at his author’s expense ; he 
may be sympathetic, temperate, and anxious chiefly to see 
what IS gc5t)d , or he may be caiping, censorious, and deter- 
miiied to hunt out faults and dwell on failings Whatevei 
otherwise we may think of Addison’s criticism, for example, 
we must at least acknowledge that its tone is admiiable 
Holding, as he did, that the true critic ” ought to seek lather 

excellencies than imperfections,” he regarded it as his 
piincipal duty “ to discover the concealed beauties of a 
writer, and communicate to the world such things as are 
worth their observation ” ^ The tone of Lord Jeffrey’s 
criticism, on the other hand, is too frequently the reverse of 
1 Spectator ^ No 291 
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admirable, his idea appaientiy being, as Prof Saintsbury 
has put it, that an authoi nece^saiily came before the ciitic 
with a rope about his neck, and was only entitled to be 
exempted from being strung up speciali gratia ” — an idea, Mr 
Saintsbury lightly adds, which, as presumptuous as it is 
foolish, IS not extinct yet, and has done a great deal of harm 
to criticism, both by prejudicing those who arc not critical 
against critics, and by perverting and twastmg the cn tic’s own 
notion of his province and duty ” ^ No one will deny that 
there are many cases in wdiich critical seventy is amply 
justified, or that, if arrogance is always wiong, mere weak 
and undiscnminatmg clemency can never be ii£>ht But this 
IS not now the question For the moment we have only to 
insist upon the importance of including the spirit of a critic’s 
writings among the characteiistics of his work, and of observ- 
ing the way in which it enteis into and often colours his 
judgments. 


. IV 

In the study of criticism, as m the study of other kinds of 
hteiature, we shall pioceed next to extend and render more 
definite our knowledge of the individual writer by recourse to 
comparison and contiast We shall place his work beside 
that of other critics who have dealt with the same subjects— 
the same books, authoi s, periods, or classes of literature , 
and in this way we s6.all seek to realise, more fully than would 
De possible were they considered separately, the powers and 
limitations of each No longer satisfied, as in casual reading 
we are apt to be satisfied, merely to note agreement oi dis- 
agreement in the judgments pronounced, we shall examine 
carefully all points of sinularily and difference in the things 
which lie behind j'udgment — in personal attitude and pro- 
clivities ; m the line of approach adopted ; m the particulars 
emphasised or neglected , in methods, manner, standards, 
temper, taste. The results achieved by such comparative 
study will be found not only interesting in themselves, but also of 
special value m helping us to trace the qualities of each critic’s 
work to their ultimate sources m character, education, and aims. 

^ History of Nineteenth Century Literature, p 175, 
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The furlhci we go afield in this comparative study the more 
ceilainly we shall be struck by the extraordinary diversity of 
critical opinions, and by what I have already described as the 
failure of the ciitics to come to any agreement among them- 
selves m respect of even essential matters It is this which, 
as I have said, has been largely responsible for the contempt 
with which criticism has frequently been treated, and for the 
odium which it has incuiied Particularly perhaps has the 
wide-spread notion of the lundaineutal futility of all cnticism 
leceived a certain amount of justification from the notonous 
fact that contemporary judgments concerning new works, 
whether in the way of praise oi condemnation, have faded so 
signally in giving any true measme of the peimanent value 
of such woiks that they have often been completely reversed 
by posterity ^ 

In many cases, of coarse, these differences m critical 
opinion are personal differences only , as such they must be 
accepted , as such, it is scaicely necessary now to add, they 
are in themselves interesting But 4t will also be found, as 
might be anticipated, that differences and agi cements alike 
often fall into groups A certain amount of general con- 
formity — of approximation to unanimity — is commonly 
observable among critics of the same epoch and school, and 
a certain amount of geneial nonconformity, or want ot 
unanimity, among critics of different epochs and schools 

Individual characteristics may thus to some extent be 

» 

^ It IS well known that contemporary judgments of now acknowledged 
masterpieces furnish matter for a cunous chapter m literary histoiy It 
IS hard to say» whether we ought to be tlie more pained or amused, when, 
for example, wc find the Edinburgh Review speaking of Coleridge’s Chmtabel, 
as “ a mixture of raving and duvellmg,” and pronouncing Woidsworth’s 
Ode on the Jnttmahotis of Immoitahly “ illegible and umntelligible ” Prof 
Dowden has collected some telling illustraUons of critical obtuseness and 
perversity in his essay on The Interpretation of Literature {Contemporary Revuu.\ 
1886) It 13 notewoithy that many critics who show the finest taste and 
sagacity in dealing with the literature of tlie past often fail to perceive oi 
acknowledge the claims of the hterature of their own time Thus Arnold, 
who was so keenly alive to the value of Wordsworth’s “ crittasm of life,” 
spoke of Tennyson as " deficient m intellectual power ” A tendency to 
discredit the present m favour of the past in literature, as elsewhere, is a 
very common kind of bias. 
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-Ribsumcd in die chai actenstics of the c Ia3^ to 'w Inch each critic 
bdoiigs This IS only the inevitable lesult ol that dependence 
oi literatuie upon tiie life of the age which pioduces it, of 
which I have spoken at length m a foimci chapter No less 
than all othei kinds of iitcratuie criticism, while never ceasing 
to be the vehicle of pcisonality, is also in pa it the evpiession 
of the spirit of the epoch out of which it comes ^ 

We aie thus led from the consideration uf individual critics 
to the histoiical study of cnlicisrn — a held of immcuse interest, 
because the history of ciitici^m contains the leroid of the 
changes which fiorn age to age have come ovci men’s con- 
ception of literature, of its aims and principles, its mattci and 
methods, of the things which aie to be sougiit and avoided in 
it, and of the standards by which it is to be judged 

A simple plan, and one which will natuially suggest itself 
to every student, is that of following and collatmo the vaua- 
tions which have taken place in critical opinion about par- 
ticulai representative authors One most notable lilustiation 
— that furnished by the ^istory of Shakespeare ciiUcism from 
the restoration to the time of Colei idge, or even later — stands 
leady to hand , but this has been so often used that I prefer 
to set It aside foi one less familiar,® liut not in its owm way less 
instructive. Ihis is provided by the case of Bunyan The 
eighteenth centuiy, with its dominant notions of dignity in 

^ I do not tbink it nt ccbsary to burden the te with anv discussion of 
lacial qualities m ciUicwm (see chaptei 1 1, i} i) That—* to mention a single 
example — the Fiench and English points of view m icgard to all questions 
which enter into critical consideration will generally be mail edly diffeient, 
and often quite opposed, will be evident to every render ^ It is equally 
clear that the study of then diHci cnees as txpicssive of dilTcrences in racial 
ideas, both of liteiature and of hie, will be found extiemcly suggestive 
It has frequently been said that the contempoiaiy foieign judgment of a 
Book or author anticipates the judgment of posterity , but history yields 
little to support, and much to invalidate this daimg pioposition, which 
even on general grounds would appear to be qmte untenable None the 
less, if we desire to cultivate the temper of disinterestedness wc can hardly 
do better than to study carefully the writings of good foreign critics who 
have dealt with our own liteiature— such critics, for instance, as Sainte- 
Beuve, Scherer, and Bninctifeie 

* A sketch the history of Shakespeare cnticism will be found m the 
mtroductoiy chapter of Moulton’s Shakespeare as a Dratnatw Artist 
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literature, its narrow conceptions of ait, and its geneial 
inability to recognise the va\ue of naturalness and simplicity, 
as a matter ol course ga\e little critical attention to the Elstow 
tinker , so far as piofcssed students and exponents of taste 
took cognisance of him at all, they icgaided him (with few 
exceptions, of whom Swift and Johnson may be leckoned the 
most important) as a venter for the ‘ illiterate ' and the 
‘ vulgar ’ only Thus, for example, Young, m one of his 
satires, links ‘‘ Bunyan’s piosc ” with ** Durfey's verse'’ — a 
proverbial type of shcci cloggciel , Hume indulges in a 
passing expiession of contempt for lura , ^ Luikc talks about 
the possibility that a certain class of leaders nriight perhaps 
enjoy the jEncvd '"if it wcie dcgiaded into the style of The 
Pilgrim's Progress" , m the reprint of this Vvork in Cooke’s 
Pocket Libraiy (1797)3 it is distinctly stated that "it cannot 
come under the Denomination of a Classic Production ” , 
while Gowper testifies to the current taste of the time when m 
his Tirocinium he writes of its author 

I name thee not, lest so d'-ispiscd a name 

Should move a sncei at thy deserved fame 

We pass abuiptly into the thiities of the nineteenth century, 
and we find Macaulay eulogising Southey’s edition of The 
Pilgiim's Progies^, as " an eminently beautiful and splendid 
edition of a liook which well deseia^es all that the printer and 
engraver can du for it”, pioclaimmg it a " wondeiful ” 
book, which "obtains admiiatioii from> the most fastidious 
critics ” , and speaking of its style — its " depraved ” style — as 
" delightful to every reader ” , after which, to cite two only 
from amoxig recent enthusiastic ciitics, Mi Gosse pronounces 
thi 5 style " peifcction ” in its kind, and roundly declares 
that Bnnyan’s " allegoiy is successful above all other allegories 

^ ** Whoever would assert an equality of genius and elegance between 
Ogilby and INlilton, or Bunyan and Addison, would be thought to defend 
no less an extravagance, than if he had maintained a mole-hill to be as 
high as Tenenffe, or a pond as extensive as the ocean Though there 
may be found persons who give the preference to the former authors, no 
one pays attention to such a taste , and we pronounce, without scruple, 
tlie sentiments of these pretended critics to be absurd and ridiculous” 
(Essay of the Standard of Taste) 
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m liteiatuic , while Mr Stopford Biooke 'VMites of his best-* 
known book '‘Its form is almost epic its diamatic 
dialogue, its cleat types of character, its vivid desenpnons, as of 
Vanity Fair, and of places, such as the Valiev of the Shadow 
of Death and the Delectable Mountains, which represent 
states of the human soul, have given an equal but a different 
pleasure to children and men, to the villagei and the scholai 
How shall we explain the immense general change of attitude 
and judgment thus exemplified —for a general change it 
manifestly was Clearly, the explanation is not to be found 
m the idiosynci acies of this or that paiticular critic It must 
ultimately be sought in a consideiation of all the influences 
within literatine which dm mg a centuiy and a half had 
combined to transform its methods and spiiit, and of all the 
foices outside literature which had done much to generate 
these influences through the immense alteration which they 
had wi ought in the moial and religious ideals and temper 
of the English people So intimately are all the phenomena 
of hteratuie and life bound up together that it w^ould thus be 
impossible to set out in full the story of the rise of this once- 
neglected wiiter m critical estimation to the rank of an 
acknowledged master, without continual reference to the 
history both of English literature and of English society 
Professor Samtsbury has touched m a suggestive way on the 
interesting problem of Bunyan’s posthumous fame The 
FilgnnCs Pi ogress y he wiites, “ has long been, and it may be 
hoped will always be, well enough known m England But 
for something like four geneiations after its first appearance, 
its popularity, though always great, was, so to speak, sub- 
terranean, and almost contiaband It is probablcf that even 
when it was most sniffed at by academic criticism, it was 
brought by means of nursemaids to the knowledge of childien. 
But it was not till quite the end of the eighteenth century, or 
even the beginning of the nineteenth, that it was free of the 
study as it had long been free of the cottage and the nursery 
Orthodoxy objected to Bunyan’s dissent ; dissent to his 
literary and artistic gifts ; latitudinanans to his religious 
fervour , the somewhat priggish refinement of Addisonian 
and Popean etiquette to his vernacular language and his 
popular atmosphere ; scholars to his supposed want of 
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education And so the gieatest prose-book of the late seven- 
teenth century m England had, for nearly a hundred and 
fifty years, the curious fate of constantly exercising influence 
without ever achieving praise, or even notice, from those 
whose business it was to give both ” ^ This brief epitome of 
some among the many causes which long stood in the way of 
Bunyan’s recognition by the critics, itself, as will be seen, 
indicates the nature of the changes m many directions which 
had to be effected before his standing m our literature could 
be made so secure that a place was found foi him in the series 
of English Men of Letters 

The history of critical opinion thus broadens out on every 
side until it becomes a comprehensive supplement to the 
history of literary production It is as such a supplement 
that we may therefore study, for example, the criticism of 
the eighteenth and the first decades of the mneteenth centuries 
in Its connection with the whole movement of literature from 
the period of dominant classicism to that of established 
romanticism and natuialism In ^he gradual shifting and 
final reveisal of judgment concerning Pope, the central 
figure of our Augustan age, and what Pope pre-eminently 
had stood for in poetry, we may follow m the clearest possible 
way some of the main lines m the great transition For Dr 
Johnson, the doughty champion of the Augustan ideals 
at a time when the attack upon them had already begun, 
Pope’s work, though after his manner he picked innumerable 
holes in it, was still the last woid in poetfc art. ‘‘ New senti- 
ments and new images others may produce, but to attempt any 
further imj^rovement m versification will be dangeious Art 
and^ diligence have novr done their best, and what shall be 
added will be the effort of tedious toil and needless curiosity. 
After all this,” the writer concludes, ‘‘ it is surely superfluous 
to answer the question that has once been asked, Whether 
Pope was a poet, otherwise than by asking m leturn, If Pope 
be not a poet, where is poetry to be found ? To circumscribe 
poetry by a definition will only show the narrowness of the 
definer, though a definition which shall exclude Pope wtU 
not easily be made Let us look round upon the present 
time, and back upon the past ; let us inquire to whom the 
^ Short History of English Ltteraiure^ pp, 516, 517. 
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poet, bo he wiii be happy if the foiiowmg odes may be looked 
upon as an attempt to bung back poetiy into its light channel ’’ 
Indirectly, this is, of couise, a challenge to the followers and 
admners of Pope Fiom these utterances we learn tiiat while 
a few poets at the time were more oi less unconsciously experi- 
menting in vaiious kinds of poetry different in matter and 
manner fiom that to which Pope had given vogue, romantic 
ciiticism was making a prchminaiy attempt to foimulate 
piinciplcs and outline a progiamme of its own Without 
enteimg into details we mav now see why the steady decline 
of Pope’s icputation duimg the second half of the eighteenth 
century, and the acceleiation of that decline as the century 
ran its com be, are facts of capital importance for the student 
of liteiary history Thev are unmistakable signs of the rise 
of the new school of poetry As we enter the nineteenth cen- 
tury we find the battle waxing liot about the claims, qualities, 
and position of this long-acknowledged master of English 
verse In this battle nearly all the leading ciitics took part 
on one or the other side , but thf issue was the rout of the 
supporters of the Augustan tradition Bowles’s severe stiic- 
tures — the fiist shot m what has been called a “ thirty years’ 
war ” — drew forth the angiy reply of Byion, the last of Pope’s 
uncompiomibing devotees ” , but in Byron’s untempered 
eulogy “ we already recognise the note of half-conscious 
exaggeration usual in the defenders of a no longer tenable 
cause ” ^ With the triumph of the new school all along the 
line, the last vestiges of the eighteenth iTentmy superstition of 
Pope’s supremacy weie destroyed, and Warton’s heterodoxy 
passed into the orthodox literary creed Then, as Macaulay’s 
essay on TBvron (1831) suffices to show, extravagant admira- 
tion gave place to depreciation almost, if not quite, as un- 
critical The time has gone by,” says a most judicial 
wnteiy for Pope to be ranked among the master-geniuses of 
GUI literatme ” ^ Fiom this judgment few would now dissent 
Yet It IS to be regretted that, as a consequence of such sweeping 
reaction, it is difficult to-day, as for many years past it has 
been difficult, to appreciate properly Pope’s many substantial 
merits In 1756 he stood at the zenith of his fame, and 
^ A W Wald, Introductory Memotr to Globe Edition of Pope% Works 
^ Ibid 
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Walton had to be cautious in calling attention to Ins defects 
A bundled years iatei he was c>t Ins nadir, and men like 
Carruthers, Tslaik Pattison, aiid^ moie recently, Piofessor 
Goiirthope, have found it hard work to convince their public 
that there is anything deserving piaise m him 
Other lines of inquiry running paiallel to this, and throwing 
light repeatedly upon it, will natuially suggest themselves 
to the student of the same peiiod of our litciature Let me 
indicate just one of these Among the most important move- 
ments m English poctiy duung the eighteenth century are 
those which are known as the Spenseiian and the Ballad 
Revivals Both of these did much m helping to bnng the 
romantic spint back into our literature, while the latter also 
exercised a powerful concurrent influence in bi caking down 
the Augustan ideals of poetic >tyle, and spieadmg a taste for 
naturalness and simplicity Now each revival was, as might 
be anticipated, accompanied by a great deal of critical 
theorising and discussion, out of which came heie and there 
some work of real and permanent significance , such as 
Thomas Warton’s Observations on the Fame Qiieene, and (instruc- 
tive if only on account of the editor’s timidity m introducing 
what proved to be an epoch-making work) Pcicy’s pieface 
to his Rehques If %ve want to gam a cleai idea of what these 
two movements meant, theiefoie, it wall be an excellent plan 
to consider cau fully the piaisc and blame which they in- 
curred, the help they received and the opposition which they 
encountered, the questions to which they gave rise, the 
controversies about literary principles and ideals which they 
precipitated, among the ciitics of the time 
It would be easy of course to multiply illustrations , bjat 
enough has, I think, been said to make good the thesis that the 
history of criticism as a recoid of changing ideas concerning 
every aspect and quality of litciatme piovides an almost 
indispensable supplement to, I may even go so far as to say a 
valuable commentary upon, the history of literary production 
It is, in fact, to the history of criticism that we must often 
turn if we would discover the rationale of the changes which 
we have to follow in studying the histoiy of liteiature 
Several general considerations of some importance may 
here be mentioned Gnticism, as I have said, has habitually 
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been conseivative , it has sought guidance mainlv in tlu 
past , It has raiely favoured'?txperiments oi new depaituics , 
its power has commonly been exeicised to hamper and 
restrain In every period of change, therefore, a struggle has 
of necessity arisen between the forces of pioduction and those 
of criticism This struggle is only one phase of the conflict 
which IS ever going on in all depai tments of life and thouglit 
between liberty and authority, originality and tradition, 
individuality and rule^, the old and the new In hteratuie as 
elsewhere, therefore, times of concentration and quusccnce, 
during which the critical spiiit piedominates and men move 
only along well-beaten ways, alternate uith times of expansion 
and adventure, during which the creative eneigy leassoits 
Itself, and impatient genius goes foith in quest of ‘‘fresh 
woods and pastuies new” In literature, as elsewheie, too, 
while critical opinion always tends to haiden into dogmatic 
creeds, the process is repeatedly interrupted by the rise and 
spread of heresies, which, denounced m one generation, 
become accepted tenets of oithodqpcy in the next And in 
literature as elsewhere, as we must not fail to icmember, 
if the abuse of authority ends in despotism, liberty may too 
easily run into licence Again and again histoiy has pioved 
that the best interests of literature have been Mibscr\>^ed by 
open defiance of the critic's “this will never do ” Yet the 
influence of criticism as a controlling power is not therefoie 
to be despised If the ciities had had then way, thcic would 
have been no ShaLespeai can diama'^and no Romantic 
movement But, on the other hand, no one will deny that 
some of the conspicuous excesses v/hicli characterised both 
the^ Shakespearean drama and the Romantic movement 
might have been checked, and with much advantage, had 
more attention been paid to the rules of the cutics ^ 

It must, however, be borne in mind thevt, save in the way 
of restraint and guidance, criticism has played little part m 
the development of hteratuie It has seldom given any 

^ I have elsewhere pointed out that at the time when Shakespeaie 
himself could in Tlie ]Vtnter^s Tale so clearly cxemphfy the dangers of 
romantic excess, there was ample warrant for JonsonS propaganda in 
favour of umty and restraint m the drama (sec Introduction to The Winter's 
Tale, in The Ehzabethm ^hakespean ^ 
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originative impulse or biolen nevv g.oaiicl Occasionally a 
fresh movement has been accofiipanif d or e\eii picceded 
by a cxitical piogiammc, as was to som^ e\lent the case with 
the Romantic niovemeiil in Fiance Ifut gciierall) cieative 
genius leads the way, and cntiusin ^ullo^\s Indeed, when 
this 1 elation is reveised, the it suits aie seldom veiy satis- 
factory, since literature written to order and in accoi dance 
vnth a definite code, is almost ceitain to be chaiacttnsed 
by a certain quality of piemt ditation and strain Even where 
a poet IS critic as well as poet, it may be laid do-\v^n as a general 
law that he works as a poet best \vhen he woiLs on the natural 
promptings of his genius, and without thought of illustiatnig 
any pieconcewcd theory , as such wnteis as Woidsworth, 
Matthew Arnold, and Walt \\ hitman may be cited to prove 
In the gcncial evolution of litcratme, thcrefoic, criticism 
Will be found habitually to lag behind production Each 
new movement is likely at first to meet wTth more or less 
pronounced critical opposition But by little and little, 
dieory overtakes piactice^ Thus criticism giadually adjusts 
Itself to the new ideas and principles , and then it becomes 
one of the ciitic’s chief functions to draw them out and 
foirnuiate them, to investigate thfir foundations, and to 
explain their meaning. 


V 

I have now indicfated some of the mam lines of inquiry 
which have to be followed in the methodical study of ci iticism, 
and some of tlie principal questions to be consideied by the 
way It lemams for us to deal with the pioblein of the valua- 
tion of hterature m its practical beaimgs 
Two facts stand out clcaily On the one hand, despite 
all modern theories as to the possibility of a pui ely ‘ scientific ’ 
kmd of criticism in which no effort will be made to pass from 
mterprctation to appraisement, judgment, umveisal in the 
past, must still be regarded as one of the proper functions of 
criticism. On the other hand, the results attained by the 
exercise of judgment have, on the whole, been so variable, 
uncertam, and mconclusive, that w^hile its title cannot be 
impugned, its utility may well be called m question In 
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View of these facts we cannot be surpiised if a very common 
idea about criticism comq^ somewhat to this — that every 
ciitic has of course a perfect right to hold his own opinion, 
and to do what lies in his power to persuade othei people 
to agree with him , but that as, m the words of one of Mon- 
taigne’s favouiite mottoes, to every opimon an opinion 
of equal weight may be opposed,” criticism as a whole has 
proved a mere “ self-cancelling business,” and has accom- 
plished little or nothing towards any final establishment of 
literary values It is well enough to talk about a critic’s 
‘^judicial ’ faculty But, it may be asked, is a critic, stiictiy 
speaking, a judge ^ Is he not rather, and m the very nature 
of the case, an advocate ^ 

Wc ate thus brought round to the full significance of the 
contention, often urged, that all judgment in liteiature is, 
whether avowedly or not, necessarily personal in source and 
character 

Now, who shall arbitrate ^ 

• Ten men love what^I hate. 

Shun what I follow, slight what I receive i 
Ten, who in ears and eyes 
Match me , we all surmise, 

They, this thing, and I, that whom shall my soul believe ? 

If I express a ceitain view concerning the value of a book 
I have just been reading, this, it is said, is my view, and no 
more If some one else expresses a v«ew which absolutely 
contradicts mine, then we have only one person’s individual 
judgment set against another’s If a third person intervenes in 
the discussion and agrees with either or neither, he only 
adds one more individual judgment to increase the confusion 
Now here, it may be argued, we have an illustration in little 
of the processes of criticism at laige “ No two persons ever 
read the same book,” and each one can talk only of the book 
that he has read The professional critic may pose in a 
judicial role, employ a technical language, and make a vast 
parade of principles, standards, and authorities But as he 
can never escape from himself, his opinions, like those of the 
first man we may find airing his ignorance and philistimsm 
m a railway carriage, may ullimatelv be traced back to a 
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puiel}' peisonal And can cnliciMn bf ledccmed 

fiorn the chaige of mere aibitiaiipcss and capiicc which thus 
zests upon it ^ Gan it ever be moic than the legisuation and 
formal statement of tastes, likes, dislikes, ^vhich fluctuate with 
the ciitic’s changing moods, and depend on temperament, 
education, bias ^ De gusithus non est duputandam 

Among critics themselves there aie not wanting those who 
take up the position that, however much piinciples and 
ciitena may be invoked, ^whatever cfToits may be made to 
eliminate the peisonal factor, all criticism is fundamentally 
subjective and impiessiomstic Thus Mi Anchew Lang 
declares that the only criticism w'’orth leading is that which 
“ naiiates the adventuics of an ingenious and educated 
mind in contact with masterpieces ^ , and thus M Anatole 
France insists that a lectmer on literature, if he weie really 
honest, instead of using iKe time-honoured exoidium — 
‘‘ Gentlemen, I am going to speak to you to-dav about Pascal, 
or Racme, oi Shakespeai e/’ should lathcr begin his discourse 
with the words — Gentlemen, I am going to speak to you 
to-day about myself in i elation to Pascal, or Racme, or 
Shakespeaie ’’ 

Here, undoubtedly, we come face to face wuth a real 
difliculty Yet it must be obscivcd that c\cn if the extreme 
view so cleverly put by the brilliant Fnmchman be accepted- 
even if, for the sake of atgument, we decline, with him, to 
acknowledge the existence of any pimci})lcs which arc not 
mere pxoducts of uK^ividual taste, and may theicfore be of 
service m controlling and guiding it— we aic not necessarily 
committed to universal nihilism Looking at the subject 
for the moment m the broadest possible way, we ffliay faiily 
maintain that m the vast majoiity of cases there is an appie- 
ciable difference m value between judgment and judgment, 
for the simple reason that there is an appi eciable diflerence in 
value between judge and judge This, indeed, has already 
been made clear Every man may be entitled to his own 
private opinion on questions of literature, as on all other 
subjects , but there is no subject (and if there be, that subject 
IS certainly not literatuie) on which one man’s opinion can be 
deemed as good as another’s Mr Lang’s likes and dislikes 
m the matter of books may often seem to some of us a trifle 
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whimsical and even perveise , but they are always worthy 
of more consideration than tjiose of the man m the street just 
because he is Mi Lang and has an ingenious and educated 
mind ” 5 and we listen with greater attention to M Anatolc 
France when he talks of himself in relation to Pascal, or Racine, 
oi Shakespeaie, than to some chance acquaintance who 
talks of himself in i elation to the same theme, because, know- 
ing M Fiance as we do, we feel assuicd to begin with that 
whatever he may have to tell us about his pcisonai impicssions 
wall be marked by exceptional insight and sagacity '' As 
the object of poetry is to give pleasure,” wrote Lord JcfTicy 
in one of his essays on Scott, it would seem to be a pietty 
safe conclusion, that that poetry must be the best which gives 
the greatest pleasure to the greatest number of readers ” , 
after which the critic proceeded to argue (rather feebly it 
must be confessed) against what he called this ‘ plausible ’ 
proposition But is any argument requiied to exhibit its 
absurdity ^ Is it leally m the least plausible ^ A hundred 
persons may enjoy The Absent'- Minded Beggar for one who 
enjoys Lycidas , but would any one of the hundred have the 
tementy to draw the inference to which the suggested ‘‘ safe 
conclusion ” points ^ No one, I think, would venture to 
apply the Benthamite maxim to matteis of art ; no one would 
undcitake seriously to contend that popularity is the final 
test of meiit, or that a piece of litcraUiie, or a picture, or a 
musical composition, is to be estimated by its powTr of appeal 
to the uneducated multitude rather thai^to the educated few 
It IS reported that at the present time one of the most widely- 
read of English novelists is a certain manufaclui er of spoi ting 
stones, wilose works are probably devouied by a pulihc fifty 
times laiger than that ^vhlch knows and esteems The Egoist or 
The Ordeal of Richard Feveul But is our confidence in the 
immeasurable superioiity of Mr George Meiedith in the least 
shaken ? On the contraiy, our comment simply is — so much 
the worse for the fact Those who emphasise most strongly 
the infimte vaxiation of taste in regard to all aesthetic questions 
must therefore admit that the element of quality enters 
into the variation, and that a distinction is to be dravMi 
between tiained and untrained taste, between good taste and 
bad 
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These considci ations help to clcai av*a\ some misappie^ 
hensions which certainly exist, apcl often ciop up m conversa- 
tion, about the problem of the valuation of litfratuxe It is 
true that they leave untouched the old difficulty of the differ- 
ences m judgment among the cxpeits themselves To this 
we will return diiectly One impoitant point m connection 
with our own personal attitude to litcratuie must lirst be 
made 

If I expiess a ceitain view as to the value of a book I have 
been reading, then — as I put it just now — it is sometimes 
argued that this is my view, and nothing moi c In that view, it 
is, moi cover, assumed, I must rest, and whatever importance 
it possesses it possesses only as an indication of one pci son’s 
individual taste But here a cpiestion anscs which at once 
puts this fact of individual taste under a fiesh light Is the 
opimon I have formed abouc the said book neces&aiily final, 
even for me ^ Is it an opimon which I myself have to accept 
as, so far as I am concerned, completely satisfactory ^ I say— < 
I have enjoyed this book , it has amused, pleased, touched 
me , and there the matter ends But does the matter end 
there ^ Geitamly not As Samte-Bcuve pointed out, the 
real question to be examined is, not w hether we have enjoyed 
a particular work of art, whethci it has amused, pleased, 
touched us, but whether we weie light m enjoymg it, m being 
amused, pleased, touched by it Beyond the question of our 
pleasure m a given piece of literature, there lies ihciefoie the 
further question of tiie justification of that pleasuie and the 
quality of it We have our likes and dislikes, and these, when 
analysed, may be found to strike their roots so deep down into 
the subsoil of temperament, and to be so closcly'^^enlangled 
with all the intellectual and moral elements which make 
up character, that to control them may seem difficult, to 
eradicate them, impossible Yet which of us does not realise 
that there is a world of difference between liking or disliking 
a thing, and feeling satisfied that we ought to like or dislike 
It ? The majority of people think so hghtly of their relations 
with the various forms of art, and are so apt to assume that 
their own immediate pleasure is for them the final cii tenon of 
value, that they will hardly pause to note the implications of 
the distinction. But once noted, they open up a wide field for 
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consideiation We know pcifectly well that w^hen we pro- 
nounce judgment upon a b^ook in terms only of our private 
like^ and dislikes, and without making any attempt lo trans- 
cend these, we are really passing judgment not so much upon 
the book as upon out selves In this case, then, M Anatole 
France’s view of the sigmlicance of our judgment is entirely 
sound But we know also, though it may require some 
courage to confess it, that in such judgment we often define 
our own limitations Thus we may recognise the existence 
of gi eat qualities in a given piece of literature even when we 
are unable to enjoy it , indeed, it may frequently happen (and 
of this too we aie all aware), that it is by reason of its great 
qualities that a piece of hteratuie may fail to amuse, please, 
touch us — may even baffle and repel us , for the enjoyment 
of greatness in art needs strenuous effort which, through 
indolence or apathy or want ^ of preparation, we may be 
unwilling 01 unable to put forth , and we may, therefore, 
piefer to lest among lowei things — among the things which, 
because they are lower, give us less^ trouble to understand and 
en]oy But if we think of literary culture as a matter of 
serious impoit m life, it is not among these lower things — these 
things wfflich give us the least tioubie — that we shall be content 
always to rest Now, if we make a practice of looking back 
at what we have read, with the deteimination to detach 
ourselves fiom the feelings aroused at the time of reading, we 
shall find it possible to examine these feelings critically, to 
weigh them, and to decide whether we ?are satisfied that they 
were aioused with good cause, and whether the pleasure we 
have taken m a book was worthily taken in worthy things. 

A fuitheTtest — a test proposed centuries ago by one of the 
eailiest critics — ^may also be applied if the longer we read a 
book the less we think of it, and if the effect it produces 
IS not sustained beyond the mere act of perusal,” tlien we 
may be certain that, however much we may have enjoyed it 
at the moment, it is after all a slight and trivial thing ^ The 
truth, which can never be too often repeated, will thus be 
brought home to us, that our personal pleasure is one thing 
and our estimate of our personal pleasure another. They 
may coriespond , but also, they may not , and where they 
^ Lnngiuus. On the Suhhine^ trans , H L Havcll, c vu. 
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do not. It IS clearly our duty to make a resolute and systematic 
attempt to over-rule the one by the other To stait with the 
assumption that we must take our likes and dislikes as we 
find them, and allow them, unciialleng-ed, to dictate to us, 
IS to negative in advance ail hope of gi owth in critical power, 
insight, appreciation In matters of literatuie as in all other 
matters, we stand m imperative need, as Mr Bosanquet has 
said, of "" training in enjoyment ^ That to a certain extent 
we are bound to acknowledge the reality of some standards of 
value, even for us, outside of our own personal feelings and 
independent of them, is now evident Our great aim must 
therefore be to read with these standaids always in mmd, to 
appreciate frankly our deficiencies and limitations, and by 
submitting ourselves patiently and whole-heartedly to the 
discipline of the things which we recognise as best woithy of 
our attention, however far they may, for the time being, 
seem to lie beyond us, to lift oui selves little by little towards 
their level, and so to educate oui selves in judgment and taste 
Such self-culture in the ejijoyment of literature- is possible 
for those who will take themselves seriously in hand ; and no 
one who from experience has learned anything of the results 
will deny that, if the labour is often gieat, great also is the 
reward 

So much for this question of tastes and standards as it 
directly concerns ourselves We have still to consider the 
problem, so frequently referred to already, of the continual 
and often astonishing^^ differences in judgment which we find 
among the professed critics and ai biters of taste 

Thus far we have tacitly taken it for granted that the 
commonly accepted extreme view is correct and'^needs no 
quahfication ; that criticism is a ^ self-canceiimg business ^ , 
that its history is little more than a lecord of quarrels and 
contradictions, assertions and denials, standards set up only 
to be knocked down again But is this really a fair statement 
of the facts ^ Are the results attained by the exercise of 
judgment m literature quite so variable, uncertain, and incon- 
clusive as they are often alleged to be and may at fiist sight 
appear ^ The answer must be, that though the commonly 

^ See the admirable c^say on this subject m 77 m Ctvtlisatton of Christendom 
md Other Studies. 
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accepted extreme view contains a great deal of truth, it does 
not by any means contain the^ whole truth Nothing is easier 
than by a judicious selection of telling examples (and they 
may be found by the score) to make out a strong case against 
the utility of criticism But it must never be forgotten that 
while the history of criticism does exhibit the strangest opposi- 
tions of taste and the most violent fluctuations of judgment 
even in regard to subjects of fundamental importance, it 
exhibits also from time to time a well-marked tendency 
among the ciitics to come to a substantial agreement on 
essential points, and here and there, even more notably, a 
long-standing and almost complete unanimity as to the 
significance and value of particular " masterpieces ’ of litera- 
ture If divergences are picked out and made much of, 
^gieement and unanimity, wherever they are found, must 
surely not be left out of account 

Let us try to understand exactly all that is implied by the 
existence in certain cases of a practical concensus of critical 
opinion ^ 

I am, we will suppose, anxious to substantiate or coirect 
the judgment which I have privately formed concerning a 
particular book, or perhaps, finding it difficult to form any 
judgment, I feel in need of help m coming to a decision 
regarding it I therefore lend the book to half a dozen friends 
successively, asking each to give me honestly his own opinion 
upon it , and in ordei to make my experiment as broad and 
searching as possible, I am careful to choose persons whose 
views I shall necessarily hold in respect, but whom I know 
to be most widely divergent in temperament, interests, ideas 
of life and ’^literature, and training Now the chances are 
thaf when my six reports come in, I shall find them almost 
hopelessly at variance with one another, and that theiefore, 
though they may be of interest and assistance to me as ex- 
pressions of individual tastes, they will have little value in any 
other way But suppose that of the six readers who, according 
to our hypothesis, have studied the book from six very different 
points of view, and have brought six markedly diffei ent types 
of mind to bear upon it, five, though then reports may vary 
much in matters of detail, practically agree m their sense of its 
value, and lay their emphasis upon the same qualities of 
u 
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mattei and Ucatment In this case I shall feci, and iighdy 
feel, that to some extent the dement of meie personality and 
bia^ has been eliminated, and this feeling will giow stronger 
m propox tion as the agreement is more and moxe close among 
those whose individual diflci cnees of taste are the most 
pionounced As for the one dissentient, though, if it were a 
question of setting him individually against any one of the 
other five I might hold his opinion at least equally worthy of 
my attention, the weight of the authority of the other hve 
being against him, I shall most probably ticat him merely as 
a dissentient, and peihaps at my leisuie sliali proceed to 
inquire into the giounds of his nonconfoimity I have here, 
then, to work upon a general consensus of opinion where 
difference rather than agreement was to be looked for , and 
whethei such opinion harmonises with my own or not, I shall 
accept It as a substantial indication of the leal qualities of 
the book under considei ation 
What IS the moral of this suppositious case ^ It is so clear 
that It hardly needs to be pointed out The experiment which 
I have imagined to be made on a very small scale, has actually 
been made on an immense scale, and the general concensus of 
opinion among those who might be expected to disagree, 
which I have conceived as possible, has in sundry cases in 
fact been reached. In other words, in tegaid to the value 
of a certain amount of literatuic, we are neither left to the 
isolated judgments of individual authorities, speaking each 
only for himself, nor confounded by the contiadictions of 
supporters of rival creeds We have instead a piactical con- 
coid among critics, not only of very diffeient characters and 
education, but also of different nations, epochs schools , 
and against such geiieial concoid all occasional utteiances of 
dissent, though often not to be ignoicd, avail but httle. 
What IS the inference ^ Such literature has been tried re- 
peatedly, and by the most various tests and standards, and 
under every fresh scrutiny it has only revealed some hitherto 
unperceived elements of strength and beauty. It has main- 
tained Its place amid the most sweeping fluctuations of taste 
The rise and fall of critical dynasties have left it almost 
untouched Its qualities, tlierefore, are no longer matters of 
mere personal opimon. Its greatness has been proved For 
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the secret of such stability and persistence, of such universal 
and permanent appeal, can be found only m essential gieat- 
ness — m tianscendent vitality and power 

Wc have, therefore, to recognise as one fact of capital im- 
portance in the history of literature what Hume desciibes as 
the durable admiration which attends those works that have 
survived all the caprices of mode and fashion, all the mistakes 
of Ignorance and envy ’’ The perennial life of the Ihad and 
the Odyssey may be cited in illustration The same Homer 
who pleased at Athens and Rome two thousand years ago, 
IS still admired at Pans and at London All the changes of 
climate, government, religion, and language, have not been 
able to obscure his glory ^ These words weie hist published 
in 1 74*2, and how completely our whole conception of litera- 
ture in general and of Homer m particular has been tians- 
formed since then, is made clear* if we remember that to us 
to-day Pope’s drawing-room versions ” of the Homeric 
poems seem almost like some eighteenth century travesty of 
the originals. Yet the declaration remains as tiue now as it 
was when Hume penned it We' may therefore read the 
Iliad and the Odyssey^ or we may set them aside m favour of 
the last new novel, hot from the printing-press, the talk of 
the hour, and certain to be foi gotten to-moirow , if we read 
them, we may enjoy them or not as the case may be , we may 
consult this critic and that, and discover multitudinous 
diflerences m detail m the opinions expressed , we may 
make the most ample allowance for that academic bias which, 
as I have said, still leads a particular class of writers to attach 
an exaggerated importance to anything and eveiy thing that 
has come flown to us from Gieek and Latin antiquity But 
one fact stands out The impeiishable interest of these poems 
furnishes overwhelming evidence of their real gieatness and 
supremacy And of the real greatness and supremacy of other 
bodies of literature — of the Greek drama, for example, and 
the plays of Shakespeare, and the work of Dante and Milton — 
we have similar evidence almost as overwhelming^ These 

* Hume’s Essays, Part I, No XXIII, Of the Standard (f Taste 
2 In the case of Shakespeare, as we have already had occasion to remark, 
there has been much dissent But this dissent is easily explained, and when 
explained, is found to have htde value. 
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wolks, then, so tiied and so proved, \se may accept 
* classics ’ , for 0 ' classic ’ may be simply defined as a book 
which has stood the test of time, and by its stability and per- 
manence, and the umveisahty and persistency of its appeal, 
has given unmistakable assurance of immortal life 

A principle of the utmost significance m the \aluation of 
literature is thus established — the principle of Qiiod ubtque, 
quod semper, quod ab omnibus “In general,” as Longinus 
wrote, “ we may regaid those words as truly noble and 
sublime, which please all and please always For where the 
same book produces the same impiession on all who lead it, 
whatever be the differences in their pursuits, then manner of 
life, their aspirations, their ages, or their language, such a 
harmony of opposites gives authority to then favouiable 
opimon ” ^ 

I need not take space to show in what sense this principle of 
‘ catholicity ’ has to be understood, and what qualifications 
have to be introduced into the statement of it in order to 
prevent any careless confusion of the truth on which it rests 
with the wholly false notion, already mentioned, that the 
value of literature can in the least degree be inferred from its 
popularity with certain classes of readers at any given time 
One point, however, calls for special attention A chief 
‘ note of cathohcity ’ in literature is, as we have now seen, 
its lasting power — its power of continued life But this powder 
of continued life depends upon qualities quite different from 
those which commonly ensure immediate general success. 
This fact has some impoitant implications. 

Throughout the whole range of life, as we all know, the 
struggle for existence results in the suivival of whatfis fittest to 
survive The persistence of any organism in this struggle 
IS possible only through its capacity foi adaptation to its 
environment ; where an organism fails to adapt itself to a 
changmg envuonment, it perishes ; while the higher the 
organism the greater its power of adaptation to perpetually 
changmg and increasingly complex surroundings These 
are familiar biological truths, and I recall them now because 
of their beanng upon the problem of survival, and therefore 
of fitness, m hterature. A book, like any other oiganism, 

^ Op at tC.vn 



succeeds the iiist lustance by reason oi its adjustment to 
Its coiiditiops , in olliti \\01dS5 it succeeds by its pouei of 
mtcicsting tliv paui< ulai bodv of leadcis to -whom it is 
adcliessed , and its immediate success is, of course, to be 
mtasuted bv tlu tent of the inteiest winch it aiouses A 
book whicii tn]o\s an enoiinoiis vog-ue docs so because, 
Ds we ^ny, it hits the pnpulai taste , because, that is, foi one 
or anothei icason, Jt iaIK in with and expusscs the mood of 
the lioin, di'als v ith the things which people aie thinking 
and tall mg aliont, *ind is in (ons<quence exactly the kind of 
book for whu h tin public is lead'g and which it is most eagci 
to read But the adaptation '\diicli thus sceuies immediate 
success iHcU; be an adaptation only to conditiom winch are 
local and tiamtoi’v ft so, then, when the mood has passed, 
wlicii the things which people weie thinking and talking 
about at lh<^ time have ceased "to mtciest them, the book 
becomes obsolete , thev no longci read it, and ver^ probably, 
if they concern thcimclves about it at all, they marvel greatly 
at the cnthusgwni wnii which it was fiist received ^ Any piece 
of art which is meiely timely must sooner or later perish of 
Its timeluicss, foi having nothing in it which transcends the 
fashions fiom wdiich it drew its nourishment, it inevitably 
dies with the m Thus the very causes which gave it a tem- 
porary popiiLinty opfr.ite against its continued life Such is 
the luster} oi many books v\hich have fiourished for a season, 
but whose plat e a nt'W' gent lation knows no more But tluTC 
aie othei books winch, as I iiave said, |i»ossess the power of 
surviving all changts of fashion, tastp, and even civilisation 
Wh} is this Bttause Buy aie capable of continuous adjust- 
ment and i?-rid|nstnK nt to the cver-dev eloping conditions of 
our'^moial and mudlettual life* Thev had a message and 
meaning foi tiieu owm age ; they have a message and meaning 
for us still Such iiooks may hav^e been, in a large number of 

^ One frequently recun mg problem for tlic literary histonan is that of 
explaining i^y left^iuice to tiic conch Uom of the time of production, the 
inimeiise success of vanoiu works (such as Lillo’s George Bartitiell and 
Schiller’s rhe Roobm)^ which arc now little more than curiosities In 
dealing with the historical stiidv of literature I have aheady shown tlie 
vital interest which ma> still belong to many of these books (Chapter II, 

§ 3) But this IS not now the qne.stioa 
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cases they undoubtedly were, in the narrowest sense of the 
word, timely But they do not suiviee in viitue of their 
timeliness, but lather m despite 'of it , for whate^^cr they carry 
with them which belonged only to the phee and time of their 
birth, IS an obstacle to then endurani c and not a help, though 
It was very probably a help to their liist success They 
survive because, however much they ma^ originally have 
appealed to interests which in the nature of things could not 
but be local and transient, they contain elements which, 
now that these special interests are long since dead, have still 
the power to delight, move, inspire And here, perhaps, 
the analogy between the phenomena of biology and those of 
literature partly fails For the literature 'v\hich survives all 
changes of fashion, taste, and civilisation docs so, not so 
much because it actually adjusts itself to new modes of life, 
thought, and speech, as because in its essential composition 
it was from the outset adapted to what is piimary, elemental, 
and uniform in human nature and experience, and therefore 
to conditions which persist, independent of place and time 
It IS certain that, save in^ a very few instances, such literature 
was produced by men whose thought was fixed, not upon 
posterity or the things which are permanent in life, but upon 
their own public and the facts and problems of the hour To 
the making of such literature, theiefore, has always gone a 
large amount of purely local and temporary matter But it 
IS the peculiar mark of the books which are endowed with 
the secret of contin«3ious life that in tlicm even the local and 
temporary is so handled, and with such insight, and grasp, 
and power, that it is made to partake of the significance of 
the umversal and permanent. It has been said Herodotus 
that he had the knack of taking interest in the things wKich 
have continued to interest people for twenty-three hundred, 
years This statement is true not only of the Father of History ; 
It IS incontestably true of all those who have written books 
which hve , for it is just because their books deal with un- 
rivalled msight, grasp and power, with the things which are 
universally and permanently mtcresting — ^with the experiences, 
motives, and passions, the struggles, joys and sorrows, which 
belong to the common foundations of human life, everywhere 
and at all timer— that i§ige cannot wither ” them “ nor 
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custom stale'’ then inliiutr vaiiety Wh^it is mcicly 
acrid' ntal xii a gieat bcoL — wkat appei tains only to tin 
mappings of liic, to tlie cirLuraslanccs and conditions of the 
age and society out oi which it came — will mtciest us in it 
just as such things interest us in any other piece of liteiature 
But x-vlicn we pencil ate beneath these we come upon the 
explanation of its cnduimg vitality m its wondeiM adaptation 
to aU that is most essential and stable m life at large To 
measuie the distance in everything but the essentnil and 
stable which sepaiates us to-day iiom the Book of Job^ the 
Du me Comedy^ Fauuhsc Lost, the Homciic poems, the tragedies 
oi Siiakespcarc, is to gam some sense at least of what it is 
in the \\ 01 Id’s grealcst litciatuie which has lifted it above the 
reach of the dcstioying influences of time 

In the light of this somewhat protracted discussion of the 
problem of survival in hteiattiie, we ought to be able to 
undei stand the full meaning of the statement that there is a 
consideiable amount of literature which we may regard as 
lying outside the region of pcisonal opinion, and tlie gieatness 
of which has been proved To this statement we will now 
leturn since, as will doubtless have been anticipated, it 
piovides us W'ith a certain sure footing amid all questions and 
controversies concerning literary valuation 

The pnncipal test of greatness m literature — that of its 
lasting powei— IS manifestly one which it must be left to time 
to apply But meanwhile, what of the literature which has 
not yet been so tested? We cannot VKntmt to forecast the 
result of tlu sifting processes of the centuues, nor can we say 
with any degree of ceititude how this or that now famous 
woik ma)^ look when, like Shakcspeaie’s plays, it has stood 
the wcai and teai of thzee hundred years Only as we are 
able to step away from a piece of Iiteiatuie, and to see it m 
peibpective, is it m the vast majoiity of cases possible to 
distinguish between essential inteiest and accidental interest, 
between the success which is merely timely and that which 
has in It the promise of endurance It is difEcult for us to 
conceive that what appeals intensely to us may not perhaps 
outlast our generation, foi that which at the moment seems 
most vital will hardly fail to assume in our minds the char- 
acleiistics of umversahty and peimancnce. In respect, then, 
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of the literatuie which still lies near to us, and in respect 
especially of contemporary litcraluie, we aic necessaaly 
left to ourselves and to the guidance, such as it is, offcied by 
our critics Yet let it be said emphaticailv tluu such liteia- 
ture — the liteiature which grows out ol tiic liic that we our- 
selves live, IS fed by all the influences which belong to our 
surroundings, and deals with the facts and pioblems ivhich 
directly concern us as creatuies of our own place and time— 
must inevitably have an inleicst for us quite diffeient from 
that possessed by even the greatest liteiatuic of the past, 
and in many w^ays much deeper and keenei than this The 
advice that when a new book is published we ought to lead 
an old one, is therefore not advice that any of us need take 
seriously No man can propcily be said to belong to his own 
generation who is not eager to keep abreast of its liteiature 
Even the books which, as we may feel assuied, axe of meiely 
ephemeral significance, may thus often have a real claim 
upon our attention None the less, entiidy justified as is 
our interest m all kinds of contemporary literature^ since that 
literature is enormous in quantity and of varying degrees of 
excellence, and since, moi cover, every re adei should regard it 
as part of his duty to encourage what is good and discourage 
what is bad, it is of fundamental importance that we should 
read ‘‘ the new works of new days ” with a constant sense of 
relative values, and a desire always to disci iminate so far as 
possible between what is genuine and ’^vhat is fat titious 
And here, as I bdieve, a knowledge of the ' classics ’ 
may be of practical help to us. If in them we have recognised 
examples of literary greatness in various forms, and if there- 
fore they admittedly possess a certain lank and Authority, 
we ought to be able to use them as standaids of comparison 
By this I do not m the least mean that we should seek to 
employ them in the narrow, pedantic, and inflexible way in 
which the Greek and Latin classics were employed by the 
academic critics of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries 
Nor do I propose that we should try to make systems and rules 
out of them Above all, I do not suggest that we should 
invoke them to check onginality, hamper experiment, or 
define m advance the lines which the literature of our own 
time should or should not follow To imply that even the 
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gieatest of the past aie to be set apait as models for the 

pif.itTit and the futuic would be against the whole drift and 
spu it of m\ arguiiir nt thi one riout tins chaplei The litei aUire 
which lealiv counts, as i have moie than once insisted, is 
the litciatuie vhjch is made, not out of other liteiatuie, but 
out of life , and for a iumg liteiatuie no models will suffice 
If, thcicfore, on the one hand, we must nc\ei allow ourselves 
to be mwled into exagneiated estimates of contemporary 
pioductions liy the nory approbation of the gcncial public 
02 the injudicious praise of leckkss review ens, on the other 
hand wc must not fall into the opposite crior of supposing 
that all the gicat work in lituaturc has been done, that theie 
can be no new prophet m our own gcneiation and country, 
and that the aclviiowl edged masterpieces of bygone ages 
spell finality What I mean, and all that I mean, bv saving 
that we can use these acknowledged masterpieces as standards 
of compaiison, is this as their qualities are not matters of 
speculation, but, as we believe, of fact — as then greatness has 
been proved— we can by analysis of them discover something 
at least of what constitutes essentiM greatness, power, and 
beauty in literature, and can utilise the knowledge so gamed 
in a practical way m om examination of the meiits and defects 
of other pieces of hleiatuie belonging to the same general 
class We are thus brought back to a point aheady made^ — 
that a thorough and comprehensive acquaintance with the 
woild\s greatest woik in poetry, the drama, and fiction may 
safely be postulated as indispensable for one who would 
undertake to pass judgment upon, or, as we may now add, 
would seek to appreciate the real qualities of, any poem, or 
play, or novsl In tins work of comparison w^’e shall seldom, in 
ail "^robabihty, be able to proceed by any formal methods, 
nor is It necessary that we should try to do so. Our interest 
IS in the spirit, and not m the letter , and it is enough for us 
to know that familiantv with great and good Literature will 
quicken in us an instinctive feeling foi what is great and good, 
wherever we may meet with it, and m whatever new forms it 
may be embodied Matthew Arnold’s theory of the use of 
“ touchstones ” of poetry — of selected lines and passages by 
which to try the presence or absence of high poetic quality, 
and also the degree of that quahty, in all other poetry which 
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we m.iy place beside them ” ^ — ^%vili probc^bly seem to riosl 
leadcis, as it seems to me, lathcr fautestic and uncommnn- 
but the undcil}ing idea is mcoiitestabl^ sou id and fiuiliul 
It IS not by abstract thcoribings about pow<i and beauty, 
about standaids and tests, but by simply living as much as 
possible, and as sympathetically as possible, ivnth the best 
that the world’s literatuie has to give us, that our taste will 
be attuned to excellence, and our judgment tiamed loi its 
appieciation 

Difficult as this whole question of the valuation of literatuie 
admittedly is, and superficial as out present tzcatmeat of it 
has necessaiily been, it may still be hoped that we may now 
close upon certain positive lesults. An admirable French 
exponent of the doctrine ol discipline in ait, M Nisaid, in the 
spiiit of extieme revulsion from the anaichy thieatened bv 
the spiead of mere impressioiiism, once asserted that the true 
purpose of criticism is to free literature fiom the tyranny of 
the notion that there is no disputing about tastes There is 
not the slightest ground for hope that this purpose will evei be 
completely achieved Criticism cannot be reduced to a 
science , it cannot be made into a sort of botany applied 
to the works of man ’’ We talk, with Arnold, about seeing 
the thing as it really is ” But this is only a fashion of speech 
To see the thing as it really is, is impossible , for we can see 
it only in our own minds , and since our minds are “ steeped 
and infused m the humouis of the affections/’ ^ wc can see it 
only through the atmosphere of our own tempci aments and 
characters. We can clear away the mists of prejudice , we 
can make due allowance for predisposition ; we can do a 
great deal of correct bias But that is all Literature giows 
out of personality, and addresses itseff to peisonahty * It 
deals with many subjects in many forms It is of its very 
essence that it should enlist sympathy, stir feeling, arouse 
passion Thus it appeals to variable elements, and variation 
must inevitably characteiise our response to it Fiom this 
conclusion there is no escape We cannot eliminate the 
individual factor from criticism, and the differences which 
anse from the play of many minds upon the same phenomena 

^ The Study of PoeUy^ in Essays in CnttctSTity Second Senes* 

^ Bacon, Advanfenwit of JUarmttgi I, i, ui 
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muct accepted as raatteis oi coxiisc I see no icason to 
this 3 latliti eXP I g|ad that a colourless uiiifoimity in 
huiaiy appieciation is never likely to be leachcd Yet 
though m the last analysis we are thus thrown back upon oui 
ov ri taste and judgment^ the gi eat fact lemams that to a 
large extent, I would venture to say to an extent quite in- 
calculable, taste may be trained and judgment conti oiled, 
disciplined, and directed Thus m out own relations with 
tiu pioblcm of literal y valuation, we have, aftei ail, a prin- 
ciple of practice to start WTth, and to this we shall ccitainly 
look foi iliuminaiion and guidance, if we desire to make our 
study of litciatuie of the utmost possible service to us as a 
means both oi enjoyment and of life 
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I 

On Personality in Literaturb 
(See pp 14-16, 40-42) 

I N a very valuable review of this book in the Manchester 
Guardian (for whidb I believe I am indebted to one of 
the foremost of our living English scholars), it was suggested 
that in emphasising the personal element as the foundation 
principle in literature I had apparently neglcctecf the fact 
that there are considerable bodies of hteiature in which the 
personal element does not exist The matter is one which 
perhaps deserves a little further attention. 

Every student of hterary evolution is, of course, aware that 
very early literature, even when it assumes what seems to be 
a lyrical form, is not in our sense of the term a literature of 
self-expression. This is because tlie emergence of the indi- 
vidual umt from the mass is a relatively late result of advancing 
social life. The common view, set forth by Victor Hugo 
with characteristic energy in .his famous preface to Cromwell^ 
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that the piimitnc ac^es oi the \\orld weie ages of'* colossal 
mdiMciualism, is grotesquely unhistoncal They were, on the 
contrary ages in nhich giiupTife and gioup-consciousness 
were in the ascendant , while it is only m the movement of 
civilisation— a mo\(nicnt bv no means regular, but often 
spasmodic, back and forward, forward and back, though on 
the whole forward — that " peisonal character comes to 
stand out more and moic distinctly irom the general crowd/^ ^ 
The impoitancr of these considerations m the study of early 
liteiatUH'5 IS seldom lecogmsed by general readens One of 
tiie most fertile sources of error in oui common interpretation, 
or latinu iTusintcapietation, of the Old Testament, is our 
habit of reading bark into it ideas derived from our modern 
highly de\ eloped individualism and entirely out of keeping 
with its own real spirit and bearings The centre of interest 
m most surviving Hebrew literature as, in fact, not the indi- 
vidual but the family or the community, and no true under- 
standing of that htciatiire is possible unless this is kept always 
in mind I hav e ah ead v noted that the greater part of Hebrew 
lyrical poetry is communal and hot peisonal xn character 
(pp 97, 98, 100). The entire Hebrew attitude towards hfe, 
Hebiew patiiaichal notions of family continuity as against 
personal immoitahty, and early Hebrew moral theories 
concetning coiporate and hei editary responsibility and 
vicarious suffenng,” were also based upon the conception 
of the commumifyas the centie of life and the point of de- 
parture In other early literatures, al^o, the origin of the 
lyric must he souglit m dToils to express the emotion of the 
group, not that of the individual singer '* In the rude 
beginnings ^oi liter atm e among loosely federated clans, we 
fiifd,” as Ml Posnett says, “ the communal * lyric ’ reflecting 
the corporate organism and ideas of contemporary life 
Even m Puidai, the communal, as opposed to the individual 
chaiactcristrcs of the ' lyric/ are stiii visible, the victor of 
the games being often merely a centre round which the 
achievements of lus clan or city are grouped ” ® The very 

^ Po*jnctt, Cornparait^.e Ltieraturei pp 70, 7i» 

“ As sunmied up, for instance, in the famous pioverb against which the 
more indi\idualtstic later prophets protested, “ tlic fathers have eaten sour 
grapes, and the cinldienh teeth arc set or edge ^ cii , p 40 
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conception of personal authoiship arose only with the change 
from communal to personal hfe, and so little indeed, during 
the earlier stages of literaiy evolucion, was the iiitegiity of any 
composition regarded, that every new generation felt free 
to deal with it as it chose Hence a piece of early literature 
may best be likened to a mediaeval church, winch gieiv gradu- 
ally into the shape m which we know it under a succession of 
master-builders, and now bears little distinctive trace of any 
one mind ^ In later times a backward movement m civili-^a- 
tion has occasionally brought about a repression of indi- 
viduality, with the result that personality has again almost 
disappeared from literature I have lately had icason to 
lay stress on this m dealing with the effect of mediosval con- 
ditions on literature and ait Having shown how all these 
conditions were fatal to the free development of indi- 
viduality,” I have said — “ One curious lesult which followed 
in the domain of liteiature and art is worth attention — the 
almost complete want of individuality in the woi'ks produced, 
the absence of the distinctively personal note. Everywhere 
we meet with what Bruneti^re calls the spirit of anonymity 
There is nothing m poem or painting to leveal the character 
of the poet or artist behind it One rommi is just like another 
roman , one mystery-play just like another mystery-play ; 
one trouv^re or minnesinger just lake another trouvere or 
minnesinger ; one Madonna or Crucifixion just hke another 
Madonna or Crucifixion Individual genius had been 
swamped by traditic^ and convention ” ^ 

The points upon which I have above touched weie neither 
forgotten nor intentionally ignored by me when I wrote the 
pages m the text to which this note refers I passed them over 
simply because I did not wish to burden my exposition with 
what might seem to most of my readers somewhat extianeous 
matter. Their bearings upon the general principles of literaiy 
interpretation wiU, I think, be fairly obvious. Wheie the 

^ Note, for example, the obvious tampeimgs with the text of Ecclesiastes 
and The Book of Job , also the different ' layers * m tlie lhad (for which 
see Leaf’s Compamon to the Iliad) The obj*cctivity of most early nanative 
poetry, m part at least the poetry of composite authorship, is very marked , 
as m the Homeric poems (with which compare the highly personal Mneid)^ 
Beowulf i and the Mbelimgenlied, * The Story of the Renaissance, pp 5, 6, 



pm ely indi\idpal eknifist does not exist m literature it will 
bt idle of com sc to look ior it ^ and it would, theiefore, be 
coiic( t to s*n that in our stiidy of an eaiiy lync poem or lay, 
or of a iTKfInAal lomance or muadc-play, we cannot be 
concerned about the factoi of individuality, as individuality is 
understood to-dny Yet the lync, lay, loxnancc, or miracle- 
play, as ih( case mav be, is still the product of human energ}? 
sfi long the i hauncls of liteiaiy foim , it still stands foi human 
thought aiK^ icdiru' , and behind it neccssauly lies, if not 
the power of mdiMclual unit, at any late, that of what we 
mav tall muicnilrvd oi coinnumal personality In such 
ciicumstanct's, thuu it is with geneiahscd or communal 
personality that we ha\c to get into touch What I have 
said on pp 17 and iB ol the text may thus, with slight change 
of w 01 ding, be applied to the study of the literature wluch 
expresses gioup-consciousncss lather than the mind of the 
mdmdual maker That m analysing such group-conscious- 
ness wc arc in fact mqunmg into the sigmficance of hterature 
as a revelation of race and age (see pp 31-33) will be equally 
appal ent Moreov er, as the jirogressxve deepening and 
wick rung of pei sonality is, as Mr Posnett rightly insists, 
the central fact 111 the evolution of literature, the development 
of personality is inanifestlv a problem of capital importance 
in the study of hUuaturc on the Iiistoncal side.^ 


11 ^ 

On am TuEAivmNT of Nature in Poetry 

'»On p 126 I have suggested this as a special topic for study 
It IS one so rich m interest that a little space may fittingly be 
devoted to its further consideiation. 

Clearly, the first test to be apphed is that of poetic truth 

^ When onre attention had been directed to the existence of this problem, 
we sh.dl find it cropping up m all sorts of unexpected places, and even m 
connection with quite tfcent literature To give one example the decline 
of the drama and the nsc of the modem novel arc in part results of growing 
mdividualnro, while such growing individualism is again one factor in the 
evolution of fiction itself. 
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With this I have aheady dealt at some length (pp 80-82)1 
and have now only to insist upon the fundamental difference 
between the faithful and the unfaithful or conventional 
treatment of natural facts Even to the unciitical reader the 
contrast is apparent between the first-hand knowledge and the 
specific accuracy of Wordsworth, or Keats, or Tennyson, each 
of whom wrote (m Wordsworth’s own phrase) with his eye 
^ “ steadily fixed upon his object,” and the bookishness, the 
vague generalised statements, and the neglect of detail, vhich 
characterised Pope and his school The occasional careless- 
ness and conventionalism of Milton have aheady been noted 
Elsewhere we may find lilusti ations without numbei of the 
difference in question Thus the May morning and the 
garden landscape, which were partly conventional even with 
Chaucer, are entirely so with his fifteenth centuiy imitators , 
while on the other hand, m"the wiitings of some of then 
Scottish contemporaries (in Gavin Douglas’s prologues to 
his translation of the /Eneid^ for instance), there is a marked 
tendency to break away from mere hterary foimi^las and to 
attempt the realistic reproduction of things actually seen 
In the pastoral poetiy which from the time of the Renaissance 
onward was written on classic models, the treatment of nature 
IS almost wholly imitative and conventional 
This question of fidelity settled, we have next to consider 
the poet’s emotional response to natuie, and, more broadly, 
the manner in which, and the purposes for which, nature is 
employed by him 1$^ is evident that while poetic truth is a 
characteristic which Wordsworth, Keats and Tennyson have 
in common, the emotional response of each of these poets is 
strikingly different from that of either of the othci two It is 
equally evident that nature is used m one way, let us say, ih 
John Dyer’s Grongar Hill^ m another way m Scott’s Mmmion^ 
and in another again m Arnold’s Dover Beach So much 
is clear. Yet, as this is a matter in regard to which some 
defimte guidance may be useful, I will here indicate a few 
of the most important ways in which poets may deal with 
nature ; though it must be understood that the subject is 
too large for full treatment within a small space and too 
complex to admit of exact classification What follows is 
based on Principal Shairp’s suggestive chapter on the subject 
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m hn Poetic InUrpieidtdm of Nature I do not, however, adopt 
his aiiai>sis in all jiaiticuLus, and 1 have added a good deal 
to it in vaiioiH plcK cs ® 

To begin at the b(‘ginuing, we may find in poetry the 
expression, m Mr Siianp's woids, of "'that simple, spon- 
taneous, uincllccting pleasiue wliicli all unsophisticated 
beings feel in fue oprn-aii Iif< ” “We get this fiesh child- 
like delight in n.ituu \u) often m Chaucer (as we may see 
by going no faitlnr than the op<‘ning of the Piolo^iie to the 
Cantabury Taln)^ and often, too, in snatches, m oui old 
ballads , as hi tin chaimuig hues 

Wiicn shaws beenc shtene and dnadds full fa^rw' 

And leaves both laigc and lunge, 

lit IS nuriyc walling in the fayre foi.rest 

To hcare the small biides.songe 

Theie is again the same note of simple pleasuie, uncom- 
plicated by mteliectual or moial considei ations, m the 
following pq^sage w'hich I translate horn Walther von der 
Vogehveide, the most famous of the^rnmncsmgeis — 

‘‘ When the summer w^as come, and the flow^ers sprang up 
w''ondci fully thiough tin gi ass, and the buds weie singing, then 
came I passing over a lung meadow, wheic a clear well gushed 
forth , thiough a wood it lan, wheie the nightingale sang’’ 
In the vei> natuie of things, such expicssions of umeflecting 
pleasure^ must be sought chiefly iimong the older poets, for 
in oui modcTii en|oymcmt of the open ai%and the freedom of 
the fields, even though the occasion lie a picnic expedition, 
iiiltdhctual and moral elements are almost ceitam to intiude 
Yet now aitd then, even m oui analytical and sophisticated 
age, the puet will abandon himself whole-hear tcdly and 
unspcculatively to the mood of the moment, and then we 
catch again, though with unmistakable suggestions of deeper 
passion, the simple rapture of eaiher times* Keats’s sonnet. 
To One who has been long m City pent, and LowelFs gloiious 
Prehide to the fiist pait of The F mori of Sir LaunfaU may be cited 
as illustrations 

Superficially somewhat akin to this simple enjoyment ol 
nature, though essentially quite diffeient fiom it, is that 
love of nature which we may best describe peihaps by the 
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epithet sensuous Mr Shairp has left this altogethci out of 
his survey — a seiious omission, since poetry is lull, as uc 
should expect, of the aitist’s feeling foi the matcual beauty 
of nature considered as material beauty only In dcsciibmg 
the development of his own relations with nature, \voids- 
worth has shown how, after leaving behind him the ‘‘ coarser 
pleasures” of his boyish days,” he passed into a stage in which 

The sounding cataiact 
Haunted me like a passion , the tall rock, 

The mountain and the deep and gloomy wood. 

Their colours and their forms were then to me 
An appetite — a feeling and a love 
That had no need of a lemoter diaim 
By thought supplied, nor any interest 
Unborrowed from the eye ^ 

These lines exactly describe the puie artist’s sensuous love 
of natural beauty — a love which has no need of anv inteiest 
unborrowed from the eye ” In Woidswoith himself we do 
not find many expressions^ of this love, because, as he goes on 
to tell us, even this stage was in turn piesently outgiown 
But we find it in many modern poets ; notably, for example, 
m K^ats As I have elsewheie said “Keats did not love 
nature as Wordsworth and Shelley loved it Theie was 
nothing spiritual or mystical m his feeling for it , he had 
little sense of tliose unseen realities which speak to the con- 
templative soul out^of the external show of things His was 
a sensuous love of natural beauty just lor its own sake— the 
beauty of field and foiesl, of llowei, and sky, and sea , and 
in the mteijpretation of this beauty, in this simpk and diiect 
passion for nature . no English poet takes a higher place 
than Keats.” ^ Wordsworth’s reproof of Pctci Bell might 
indeed have been addressed to Keats, for of him it w^as m 
fact peifectly true that 

A primrose by a nver’s brim 
A yellow primrose was to him, 

And it was nothing more 

* Lmes Wntten above Tintem Abbey Compare, for a fuller account of 
the transformation of the poet^s feeling for nature, The Prelude, Books I 
II * Keats and his Poetiy (m the Poetry and L^e senes), p* 35 
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But llien Keats’s leply would have been — \vli\ should it bf 
anything more iiy should w e pio])e it foi inoi A oi spnitual 
meanings ^ Is not its simple^ beauty enough ^ 

Wc may next note, though Mr Shaiip has not done so, 
how^ natme may be used merely as a source of unageiy and 
illustiation Metaphois and similes fiom natme are common 
in all poetry , at times, poets have seen and handled natme 
only in the metaphoiical way Thus il has been pointed out 
that though the licbiew poets geneially sho’vv great iidehty 
m their treatment of natme, they nowhere suggest any leal 
love of nature as such nature bemg foi tin m, as Canon 
Chcync puts it, mainly a magazine of symbols,” beating 
upon human life Homer’s similes fiom natme aie justly 
famous, and the fact that while they arc all manifestly taken 
at first hand from the things described, they have often been 
elaborately imitated by model n poets (as by Arnold in 
Sohab and Rnslum)^ brings us back again to the difference 
between the genuine and the traditional and bookish tieat- 
ment of natpire on which I have aheady insisted It is, of 
course, important under this head to trace all metaphois 
and similes to then somces, whether in nature oi in othei 
hteratuie, and to inquiie both into their acruiacy and into 
then propriety ^ Interesting details will often come to 
light It iS, for example, a point woithy of attention that, 
though many of Viigii’s similes are fashioned diiectly upon 
IIomeTs, the poet’s own intimate knowledge of natme is 
often revealed , as m the passage m wdur^^ (evidently rccalhng 
what he had seen on his fathci’s faim when a boy) he lii'Cns 
the labours of the men of Gaithage to those of bees in then 
hive ^ 

Anoihei way in which nature is often employed m poctiy 
is as a backgiound or setting to human emotion or adiom 

^The question of propiiety, or ‘keeping,* is an impoitant one Note 
that Arnold, while adopting Homer as his model, “ took a great deal of 
trouble to onentalise his similes m Solirab and Rustum (see his Leitsrs, 1 37), 
and that Tennyson was equally caieful to make all the similes in Enoch 
Arden ‘‘ such as might have been used by simple fisheifolk ** (Afetnotrf by 
Hallam Tennyson, 11, 8) 

® JEnetdf 1, 430 ff. Virgifs father was, among other things, a bee-keeper 
The passage has often been imitated , notably by Milton m Pmadtse Lost, 
I, 768-75, 
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This was a common way with those poets of the cighteenlii 
century m whom the reviving love of natme was conspicuous, 
but who still fixed their atteutiofi chiefly on man Thus, for 
instance, Gray uses landscape m the Elegy and Goldsmith m 
The Deserted Village This too is the way in which natuie 
has been employed by narratne poets from Homci down to 
our own times That in the evolution of nariatnc poetry 
the tendency has been towards the greater and greater 
elaboiation of the landscape-setting- -that, in othei woids, 
description has become increasingly important and has 
encroached moic and moie upon story — is a fact the signi- 
ficance of which no reader is likely to overlook Even in tiie 
Iliad, as Mr Shairp notes, ‘‘ theie is little or no dcscnption 
of the scenes in which the battles are fought The featuies 
are hinted at by single epithets, such as many -fo untamed Ida, 
windy liion, deep-whiilpooled Scamander, and the presence 
of nature you are made to feel by images fetched stiaight 
fiom every element ; Homer, as tiie writer says in another 
chaptei, being so full of business and of humao^action, that 
he cannot stay for desciiption ” There is moie puie descrip- 
tion in the Odyssey and again in the Mimd, as m Hebiew 
liteiature there is more puie desciiption in Esther than m 
Ruth , and in each case its gieatei piomincnce is to be inter- 
preted, m general terms, as evidence of changing methods of 
narrative art But it is only in quite modem htcratuic that 
Its immense development has become a persistent ft atm e 
In any case m whicb^a recent poet has retold an ancient stoiy 
we shall be certain to find ready to hand an illustration of the 
stiiking difference between the naive and the highly elaboi- 
ated manner of using nature for nairatne purposes In 
speaking of the famous tale of Cupid and Psyche in the A feta- 
morphoses of Apuieius, Professor Mackail rcmaiks , ‘‘The 
version by which it is best known to modern readers, that m 
the Earthly Paradise, while, after the modern poet’s manner, 
expanding the descriptions for their own sake, follows 
Apuieius otherwise with exact fidelity.” ^ Here, as will be 
seen, the expansion of description is the more suggestive 
because of Morris’s general adherence m all other particulars 
to, his original There is a similar contrast between Malory 

^ Latm Literature^ p 243, 
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and Tennyson Maloiy is satisfied with the bare statement 
that a ceitain Lnight was riding through “ a wood/’ and then 
passes on at once to the adventure wdnch he met with there 
Tennyson pauses to give a pictuie of the wood Nor is this 
ail Anotiiei, and more important, mark of the general 
change W’'hich has come over our attitude tow aids nature is 
to be found in the fact that whereas the oldei poets habitually 
used nature merely as a detached background, modern 
poets lend to i elate such background to the human diama 
which IS played out against it, thus exemplifying the char- 
acteristic subjectivity of modern art This method of using 
nature is a conspicuous feature of Tennyson’s nairative 
poetry The whole tragedy of the Idylls of the lung is woikcd 
out amid scenes wdiich are made to correspond with each 
stage of the story as it is reached Thus m the spring setting 
of Gareth and Lynette, m the late autumn setting of The Last 
Tournamenty and so on ihioughout, nature is brought in to 
sustain by sympathy the inner significance of the human 
drama Buj; such human drama may be thiown into relief 
by contrast as well as by sympat^iy , as Tennyson again 
shows us in Enoch Arden When Enoch lands, and the sea 
haze gatheis about him, turning the world to grey, nature 
responds to his own rising doubts and becomes prophetic of 
his approaching doom , but when, eailiei m the poem, 
Tennyson paints his goigeous picture of the tropical island 
on w'^hich Enoch has been cast, it is clear that he does so to 
intensify by contrast with the exotic fertiliLy of the landscape 
the loneliness and despair of the shipwrecked sailor waiting 
for a sail ” Arnold makes a very fine use of contrast when he 
closes the t?agic story of Sohrab and Rnstum with the descrip- 
tion of the river Oxus, flowing out through the darkness and 
leaving the petty hum of human life behind it m its majestic 
passage through vast solitudes to the Aral Sea 

Again, natural scenery may be interesting to a poet because 
of Its association with human events Mi Shairp is wrong 
in thinking that the nature-poetry of historical association 
IS entirely modem, for the learned and antiquarian Viigii 
puts much of it into the JSrmd^ But it is unque .tionably 
a kind of nature-poetry which grows with the giowth of 
^ See, in paiticular, the discourse of Evandcr m Book VIII« 
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historical studies and the histoiical irnagni and it must 
therefore be rcgaided as the product oi inodes of thinking 
which aie possible only in reialivelv advanced penods of 
culture We have many sinking examples of such poetry in 
Byron’s Childe Harold's Pilgnmage , bat lor its fullest dcselop- 
ment we have peihaps to tuin to Scott It is not oriiy, as 
Ml Shairp says, that Scott “ has m his romantic epics de- 
sciibed the actual features of the fields of idodden and of 
Bannockburn with a minuteness foicign to the genius of the 
ancients He has done this But besides, whcrevei he st t his 
foot in his native land — not in a battk -fn Id alone, but by 
ruined keep or solitary moor, or rocky scashoic 01 western 
island — there rose befoie Ins eye the human foims either of 
the heroic past or of the lowdier peasantry, and if no actual 
recoid hung among them, his imagination supplied the want, 
and peopled the places wutK characteis appiopnate, which 
shall remain mterwwen with the very features of the scenes 
while the name of Scotland lasts ” Landscape with Scott 
IS, m fact, habitually seen through a haze hi stone or 

romantic associations lie himself has touched upon this 
characteristic aspect of his attitude towards nature in the 
introduction to the third canto of Manmon 
While thus recognising the poctiv oi histoiical association, 
Mr Shairp has failed to perceive that theie is a poctiy of 
personal association as well Indeed, the memoiKS which 
colour landscape 01 othciwise affect om icLitions with it, 
wnU on analysis be^found to be fai more ficqiKmtly of an 
individual than of a general character. Goldsmith’s Deserted 
Village^ Tennyson’s The Daisy and (for the most pait) In 
Memonam^ Arnold’s Obennann poems and Stanzas fwm the 
Grande Chartreuse^ and William Watson’s Wordsworth's Grave, 
may be mentioned as examples, under various foims, of this 
kind of poetry. Under this same head a smgulaily interesting 
line of study of both kinds of association — general and per- 
sonal — IS provided in Wordsworth’s three Yanow poems — 
Yarrow Umisited, Yarrow Vmted, and Yanow Remsited Of 
the second of these Prof Veitch says “'We have there the 
1 < Yarrow, the truest Yarrow^ that evei was pictured ; 
real yet not literal , Yarrow as it is for the spiritual sense 
made keen, quick, sensitive and deep through the brooding 
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over the stories of the years and living comraumon with the 
heal t of things ’’ ^ 

The poetry of set descnpt?on, m which the poet undertake^, 
to do with his pen what the landscape pamtei does with his 
brush, may next be refen ed to Of such pictoiial poetry 
Thomson’s Seasam is a familiar example Its essential featuie 
IS, that while human life is often introduced into it (as figures 
are put by a painter into his landscape), nature is the first 
considei ation and humanity is mci eiy subordinate Hence the 
diffeiencc between this poetry and the poctiy m winch, as m 
the Deserted Village and the Elegy in a Cotinhy Ckmchyard, 
nature is used as a backgiound to human life Of course, 
passages of set description aie usually found embodied m 
nanative and meditative poetiy, where they aie so often 
in tei woven with other elements that it is impossible to say 
just wheie pure description ei!ds and a human inteicst m 
nature begins But descriptive poetry has still to be recog- 
nised as a division of the poetry of natuie Questions of 
method and success, of course, arise here , and these, pushed 
home, will be found to entail a llige and complex aesthetic 
problem— the problem, namely, how far, in wdiat ways, 
and undci what conditions the poet is able to paint at all 
At this point the student will be well advised if he turns to 
Lessing’s masterly treatise, Laokoon Lessing, indeed, earned 
his condemnation of descriptive poetry much too fai, and 
neglected considerations w^hich the rcacier of modern natuie- 
poetry will icadily pi o vide for himseli At the same time 
Laokoon remains one of the foundation books on this, as on 
many other subjects connected with the relations of poetry 
and p<xmtmg 

^In pnncipie at least descriptive poetry is entuely objective 
We have now’' to note some of the uses to which natuie may 
be put in poetry ol a highly subjective Lind 

Nature may be set m sharp contrast with the life of man, 
to the end that the pathetic brevity and littleness of that hfe 
may be brought out and emphasised Sometimes the con- 
trast IS between that totality of things which we call nature — 
natuie conceived as the vast and undying — and the tmy 
span of our personal existence or of the passing geneiations, 
* Hutorj and Poetry of tD Si.ottish Border, n, 316 
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which come and go, in Homer’s phiasc, like leaves on tha 
trees of a forest So the voice of nature speaks to Arnold i 

Race after race, man after man, 

Have thought that my secict was theirs. 

Have dream’d that I lived but for tiiem, 

That they were my gloiy and joy 

They are dust, they are changed, tlicy are gone ? 

I remain ^ 

Sometimes the contrast is between some phenomenon or 
aspect of natuie and man’s life So Catullus sings that, 
while suns set to rise, for us, while once our biicf light is 
extinguished, there is nothing left but ctei nal night « So 
Keats contrasts the life of the individual man wnth that of the 
mghtmgale figuied as an immoital bird ” , and Tennyson 
finds a message in the babbhng of the brook 

For men may come and men ma> go, 

But I go on for ever. 

This note, as we might expect, is often heaid m elegiac 
poetry It is heaid, for instance, m Longfellow’s The 
Warden 

Meanwhile, without, the surly canon waited, 

The sun rose bright o’erhead. 

Nothing in nature’s aspect intimated 
That a great man was dead 

if) 

It is a recurrent note in Arnold’s Thytsu and in Watson’s 
Wordsworth^ s Grave 

Again, special stress may be laid on the indifTercnce of 
natuie — an mdiffeience which, if we are to continue to appfy 
words of human connotation to pui ely natural processes, we 
may even describe as cruelty The sense that nature, though 
we may by a trick of the imagination personify it as the Great 
Mother, has, after all, no care for man and his welfare — that, 
m fact, there is nothing in the universe about us save im-* 

^ The Touth of Nature 
* Soles occidere et redirc possunt 
Nobis, quum simul occidxt brevis lux, 

Nox est perpetua ima dormienda 
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personal, eternal, and inexorable law — v’-eighed hcav^^ on 
the thought of the noble old poet Lucretius But it is, ol 
couise, within recent turned that, under the ever growing 
influence of science, it has come specially to the fiont Among 
our great English poets Tennyson in particular sa’W nature 
“ red in tooth and claw with ravine,’^ and icaiised to the full 
what ouz deepening knowledge of cosmic processes poi tended 
on the spill tual side. The vastness of the universe, in tune 
and space, as revealed by science, appalled him — 

Many a hearth upon our dark globe sighs alter many a vanish’d 
face, 

Many a planet by many a sun may loil with the dust ol a vanislfd 
race ^ 

Another Victorian writer of immense power dwelt on the 
modem scientific conception oTnatuie as a fuither argument 
m favour of his all-compi ehensive pessimism — 

I find no hint throughout the Universe 
Of good or ill, of blesjjmg or of curse , 

I find alone Necessity Supreme ^ 

In this wav we are brought round to the scientific inter- 
pietation of nature, which I have already sufficiently con- 
sideied m ihe text (pp 84-87) 

On the other hand, men may discover, and most of om 
modern poets have discovered, in nature, not indifference, 
not cruelty, not sensuous beauty only,^but sympathy, com- 
panionship, and infinite spiritual significance. As every 
poet icsponds to nature according to the peculiar qualities 
of his own temperament, the poetry of emotional inter- 
pretation takes many different forms, as m the poetiy of 
Wordsworth, for whom nature was divine, and who sought 
communion through nature with nature’s indwelling Soul , 
of Shelley, to whom nature was a mystical revelation of that 
eternal spirit in whom all modes of hfe are one ; of Byron, 
who found in nature the passionate freedom which the 
conditions of the human lot denied to man , of Arnold, to 
whom, on the contrary, nature’s calm was a refuge and a 
solace to the fretful and troubled heart. The deeply religious 
^ Pastnesf. ® James Thomson, The City of Dreadful xiv. 
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quality ot this kind of nature-poetry will be sptcull^^ le 
mailvLd , as pic-cminently in the case ol AVoidsworth, who 
has shown, as Mr Myers has putf it, '' by the subtle Uiiunsity 
of his own emotion, how the contcnipiation of mituie can 
be made a revealing agency, like loveoi pia\u — an opening, 
if indeed there be any opening, into the txanscLndtnt 
woild 

Not to carry this analysis any faither, I mav finally note 
that most highly subjective kmd of natuu-poi ay m %vhKh all 
nature is steeped in the poet’s peisonal fudmg Veiv luuch 
of oui modem poetiy comes undei tins head, and modem 
readers, as a lule, find it extremely syinpadutu In fact, 
the ability to see and dcsciibe any natuial phenomenon 
without lefeience to personal feeling, is very laie m ucent 
literature By way of example, let me suggest a conipaiison 
of Keats’s Ode to Autumn arid the Autumn of Mr W’liliam 
Watson The foimer is almost completely objective , the 
poet has looked steadily at his subject, and no distuibing 
sentiments affect his picture In the lattei, the goct’s eye is 
turned mwaid upon himshlf rather than outward upon the 
world, and it is not with the simple facts of the autumnal 
landscape but with the melancholy leflections winch the 
season inspires, that he is really concerned Such subjective 
treatment of nature brings us at once to the quesUon of the 
pathetic fallacy, which has already been discussed in the text 
(PP 82, 83) 

It will, of course, understood that the foregoing inquiiy 
IS by no means exhaustive. It is intended only to open the 
way Nor will the student assume that the differ ent lands 
of nature-poetry which have been named are to be regarded 
as mutually exclusive. One kind insensibly merges into oth&r 
kinds , no fixed line can anyw^here be drawn ; and the 
different kinds will be found side by side, or overlapping, or 
blended, not only m the work of one poet, but often even 
m the same poem and passage Outstanding features and 
dominant tendencies, however, are generally fairly clear. 

Speakly broadly, we may say that the interpretation of 
nature is fundamentally a matter of temperament and mood, 
and that the investigation of it thus forms part of the peisonal 
study of literature. But the subject has its histone aspects 
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also, and in any large survey the spirit of the race and the 
age will always have to be taken into account {cp. pp. 35, 36). 


HI 

The Study of the Essay 

The essay fills so lai'ge a place in modern literature and 
is so attractive a form of composition, that attention must 
necessarily be given to it in any course of literary study* At 
the same time, its outlines az'e so uncertain, and it varies sf3 
much in matter, purpose, and style, that systematic treatment 
of it is impossible. The question may indeed be raised 
whether the essay is to be considered as an independent and 
settled form of literary art at £!ll. The force of this question 
becomes apparent the moment we compare a number of 
representative essays by different WTiters, and obseive, as 
indeed no one can fail to observe, how little tliey have in 
common in respect either of thenfe or of method. An essay 
by Bacon consists of a few'^ pages of concentrated wisdom, with 
little elaboration of the ideas expressed ; an essay by Mon- 
taigne is a medley of reflections, quotations, and anecdotes ; 
in an essay by Addison, the thought is thin and diluted, and 
the tendency is now towards light didacticism and now 
towards personal gossip ; Locke’s Essay comerning Human 
Understanding is a ponderous volun^p close-packed with 
philosophic matter ; the essays of Macaulay and Herbert 
Spencer are really small books. In these cases, cited hap- 
ha2;ard aiiri for purposes of illustration only, it is evident that 
have to do with totally different conceptions of what the 
essay is and wiiat it should aim to accomplish. If now we 
turn to attempted definitions wc shall find little in them to 
clear up the confusion. According to Tohnson, f or example^, 
an essay is ** a loose ^sajtjT oT^die min d, an ^^r€g^da r, 
digested p iece^ 1 Sdt: IT rcgular ^ai^ orderly c OTzposltim i"^^— a 

not tally wlf ETtlie 

essay of more^rec^cnTHilM'J^ taking, 

the mg^amng ^rthe‘' 1 Jwf 3 ., speaks 
ofThe'essay as composition* of tndaera te Te ng^h o n 
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** is the most popular mode of writing,” because ** it suits the 
wi'iter who has neither talent nor inclination to pursue his 
inquiries farther, and , . . vhe generality of readers who arc 
amused with variety and superficiality.” This is obviously a 
very narrow view ; but I quote it in part because it is a view 
which must be considered, and even more because it serves 
to introduce a contrasted conception of the essay which is 
mudh more important. Crabbe, it will be noted, thought 
the essay easy because (as he alleged) it is necessarily super- 
ficial. Sainte-Beuve, on the other hand, held it to be one of 
the most difficult, as well as delightful, forms of literary 
expression, because for him it implied (as his own fine essays 
show) the power of condensation, or of saving much in little. 
In other words, he would not admit that brevity entails 
superficiality. He believed rather that a good essay should 
be characterised by that conlbination of conciseness and 
thoroughness wliich is possible only when a man is absolutely 
master of his subject. An important distinction is thus 
suggested. ^It will always be well, in the case of any given 
essay, to consider to which standa?d it seems to approximate 
— to that of Crabbe, or that of Sainte-Beuve. Is it brief 
because the writer knows little of his subject and therefore 
soon comes to the end of what he has to say ? Or because 
his wide and intimate knowledge enables him to disengage 
and present both concisely and adequately those special 
aspects of it with which for the moment he wishes to deal? 
As practical clues, these questions wil|^be found to take us 
farther than might at first be supposed. 

Comparative brevity, then, must in any event be admitted 
as a formsrl feature of the essay, and it would therefore seem 
tb be a necessary condition of a good essay that it should not 
attempt too much. Artistically, it will inevitably suffer from 
over-loading. Both the amount of material introduced and 
the method employed in dealing with it must be adjusted to 
the restrictions imposed. Selection and the proper distri- 
bution of emphasis will therefore be found among the ele- 
mentary principles of essay writing. At the same time, while 
an essay must generally be confined to aspects only of a 
subject, it should, despite its fragmentariness, impress us as 
complete witliin itself. 
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Another commonly accepted canon r, that the method of 
the essay (as distinguished fiom that of the di^seitation and 
the treatise) is maiked by considci able fret'dum and in- 
formality This bungs it well within Johnson’s definition-— 
“ a loose sally of the mind^ an iiiegular, undigested puce ” 
A certain want of oiganic quality, and the absence of that 
orderly and logical mode of procedure which we loolc foi m 
the more ambitious kinds of literature, may be leckdnecl 
among the essay’s most pronounced structuial pi cnliaiities 
In the eaily stages of its evolution, indeed, such iiiegulaiity 
and (in Murray’s woids) want offo nsli,’’ wcie iimdanu ntal , 
in fact, the essay arose because men had conic to fed tiu need 
of a vehicle of expiession m which they could enjoy something 
of the freedom of conversation Thus Bacon’s essays aie, as 
he himself tells us, toef notes set dovvn rathci signifi cantly 
than anxiously,” while Montmgne’s discuisiveness andTiaBit 
of going abouThis subject in a senes of hops, and skips, and 
jumps,” are notorious. Charles Lamb’s amusing lefcience 
toTKe schoolmaster who offeied to instruct hini^m tiie art 
of regular composition, Will be recalled at this point In 
the abstract, therefore, we may considci the essay as 
relatively unmethodical as well as icJatively short The 
well-marked tendency among modern essayists towaids 
greater logical consistency and regularity ot structure is 
only one among many signs of the tiansfoimation of the 
essay into something different from the original and genuine 
type. 

Thus far I have dealt only with the formal aspects of tiie 
essay. Passing from form to substance, we have specially 
to note that whatevei its theme — and the range of fts subject- 
matter is, of course, practically unlimited— the true essay fs 
essentially personal Like its verse analogue, the lyric, it 
belongs therefore to the literature of self-expression Treatise 
and dissertation may be objective , tlie essay is su bjective. 
Montaigne said of his essays that they were ** consuHstamtiaP^ 
with their author, and if few essayists have ever been so out- 
spoken and so unabashed in their egotism as this wise old 
Frenchman, the vital relationship between their work and 
themselves may usually be detected just beneath the suiface 
of what they write. The central fact of the true essay, indeed, 
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It IS evident then, that iif oui study of the essay thtic aic 
st\cial things ■which have to be kept m view In the first 
phu c, we have to considci the wntei s pcisonahty and stand- 
jyiiint, his attitude immediately tow aids his subject, and 
incidcntallv, tow aids life at laige While thub disengaging 
tin personal qualities of his woik, w^c have also to follow the 
f\oluiion of his thought, marling what aspects of his subject 
he has seketed foi ticalmciil, how he mtioduccs has ideas, 
hosvT he handles and enloiccs them, and how he bungs them 
to a conclusion Undci this luad we base, nioieo\er, to 
examine his whole ait of picsentation, exposition, and illustra- 
tion, and, manifestly, to estimate the value of what he .^ays 
Finally, we have to pay paiticulai attention to his style which, 
on account of the stiong personal element in the essay, w^ill 
be found of gitat impoitance On this matter, howevei, 
nothing remains to be added to what has been said in the 
text (pp %7-3o) about style an general as an index of 
personality * 

An histoiioal study of the essay will, of couise, include a 
consideration of its giow’th and transloi mation, and of the 
way m which it has influenced, and been influenced by, other 
loims of hteiatuie Its connection with the novel, of which 
It was one of the affluents, and into the composition of which 
It still often enteis, is a point of special interest ^ Let me add 
that what I have said al^out the transfgi mation of the essay 
must be taken simply as the statement of a fart No judg- 
ment upon the fact is suggested We may rcgict the tendency 
of tilt inodtin essay towaids gicalei eiaboiation and foimahty, 
and may feel that this implies loss of fiecdom and pcisonal 
charm Yet htciaiy types must necessarily evolve m response 
to changing conditions, and their evolution is, at bottom, a 
sign of continued life 

^ The tekrence is to the part played by tiic ** soaal essay ** of the early 
eiglitetndi centurv, espccisilly the SpecUUor papeis, m the development 
of the novel, and to die fact that m the works of many modem no\cbsts 
(as m those of Thackeiay and George Ehot) essays arc frequently incor- 
porated m the story- \Cp what has been said on p. 165 about the novehsds 
use of uircct commentary and explanation ) 
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IV 

The Study of the*^" Short Story 

The short story has firmly established itself as a fivounte 
form m modern iiteiatuie Its immense \oguc is the result 
of many co-operating causes , among them, the lush of 
modern life, which has made men impatient of those great 
still books (as Tennyson called them) over which leaders 
weie glad to linger m more leisurely ages, and the tmormous 
development of the magazine, in which a lai ge held is natm - 
ally afforded foi tales complete in a single numbei So 
popular, indeed, has the story become that exti aoidinary 
claims are at times put forth m its behalf We are even told 
that It IS the ‘‘ coming form ’’ of fiction, and that ultimately 
It will displace the novel entnely Such claims, however, 
may be safely set aside The story is not in the least likely 
to displace the novel for the very good leason that it cannot 
meet the novel on the noyel’s own ground, or do piecisely 
what the novel does It cannot, for instance, exhibit life m its 
variety and complexity, for this needs a largei canvas than 
the story provides Nor, for the same reason, can it deal with 
the evolution of character, which, as we have seen (pp 
148, 149), is one of the most important problems of modem 
prose fiction. Quite manifestly, to cite extreme cases, the 
spiritual history of Levm m Anna Kaienina^ and the study of 
Tito Melema's moral 'downfall in Romo la, would be impossible 
within the framework of the short story. It is a matter of 
common experience that we have to live for some time with 
men and women and to see them m different relations!n|^s 
and circumstances before we get really to know them , and 
this, I take it, is as true of men and women in fiction as it is 
of men and women in actual life But in the short story vve 
meet people for a few minutes and see them in a few relation- 
ships and circumstances only ; and while it is indeed true 
that concentration of attention upon a particular aspect of 
character may result in a very powerful impression,^ still, 

^ It may be noted that Maupassant, one of the greatest masters of the 
Bhort story, was far more successful with his characterisation when working 
m the story than he was when he essayed the novel. 
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ns a such unpicbsioxi is not ci^actly comparable with that 
kfi by an amp]* i, noie detailed, and moie vaiicd lepicsenta- 
tion Huice those chai ackers in fiction who dwell in our 
irnatii nations aS fully portrayed and completely alive, are 
if I mistake not, geneialiy chaiacteis in novels So lonj^ as 
people aie mteicstcd in the intricacy and manysidedness of 
life and in minule studies of cliaiacler in the making oi the 
unm iking, we may thus safely conclude that the novel will 
hold Its own as the icpicscntative t>pc of modem literary ait 
llie tendency of the shoit stoiy to mn into sequences (as m 
Ste\<msou’s highb and Sn Aitlmi Conan Doyle's 

Sht)lock llalnm books) is itself suggcslnc of a desiie on the 
part of Its wiiteis to escape fiom its foimal limitations We 
may interpict such examples of emancipation as attempts to 
combine the bicvitv and concentration of the story with 
something of the sustained interest of the novel on the side 
eitlui of character or of plot 

. We are heie conceined with the short story, therefoie, 
not as a yval to, or as a substitute for, the novel, but as 
another kind of prose fiction, whieh has giowm up beside the 
no\d, and has now its lecogniscd and impoitaiit place m 
litciatuie Some inquiry into its objects and methods is for 
this leasou d( suable 

Foi w 01 king j)m poses we need a rough defmition to start 
with, and that suggested by Edgar Allan Foe will do tvell 
enough . a short stoiy is a piose narrative requiring from 
half an hour to one or tw’^o hours in^its perusal'' Putting 
the same idea into diihient phraseology, wc may say that a 
short story is a story that can be casilv read at a single sitting 
Yet wink* the bievrty thus specified is the most obvious 
cliaiaetcnslic of the land of nairative in question, the evolu- 
tion of the Storys into a definite type has been accompanied by 
the development also of some fairly well-marked character- 
istics of organism It is now very commonly recogmsed 
that a true short story is not merely a novel on a reduced 
scale, or a digest m thirty pages of matter w^hich would ha\e 
been quite as effectiv ely, or even more effectively, handled m 
tliree hundred The older forms of story, indeed, exhibit m 
general a very imperfect differentiation of the growing type 
fiom ihe parent stock. Thus, for instance, Dickens's Chruimas 
Y 
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Books are in organism simply novels, thoTigh novcls-'in-littlc 
This statement of fact does not, of course, imply any adverse 
judgment upon these evei -delightful and, m their own 
quite admirable examples of the stoi y- teller’s art It is made 
only to illustrate the distinction, which since Dickens’s tune 
has been emerging into greatei and gi cater clearness, between 
the materials and method of the novel and the materials and 
method of the story Even to-day we meet with mnumcialile 
indeterminate pt eductions the place of which is on the boidf i- 
hne between the two classes of fiction But, on the whole, 
the increasing popularity of the story has brought with it an 
increasing sense that considerations of art involve vaiious 
specific requirements of matter and treatment In other 
words, as the story differs fiom the novel in length, so it 
must of necessity differ from it m motive, plan, and structuie 
Of such requirements the firsl may be very easily fot mulatcd 
The subject of a story must be one that can be adequately 
and effectively developed within the piesciibed hmits On 
this point the reader’s own feehng of satisfaction ot dissatis- 
faction will provide a sufficient test ^ Whatevei its particular 
theme and object, a story should leave us with tiie conviction 
that, even if nothing would have been lost, at least nothing 
would have been gamed, by further elaboration. It should 
impress us as absolutely clear in outline, well piopoitioned, 
full enough for the purpose yet without the slightest suggestion 
of crowding, and within its own fi amework complete 
This first principle ^f composition is not to be interpreter! 
too narrowly I do not mean that a story must neccssauly 
be confined to a single incident or moment. A story may be 
little more than an anecdote worked up into htesary foim, 
and Its success may depend entirely upon the skill shown m thfe 
telhng. It may deal with some one phase of character or 
experience, or with a detached critical scene. But, on the 
other hand, it may cover a wider field of time and involve 
a larger sequence of events than many novels. Yet even in 
these last-named cases the principle before us will still be 
exemplified In Washington Irving’s Rip Van Winkle^ for 
example, we have the tale of a hfe-time ; yet as even the 

^ Compare at this point what has been said about plot and characterisa- 
tion in the novel and the drama respectively on pp 183-185 and 187-189, 
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least ciitical readei will instinctively fcel^ the efiect is gi eatly 
enhanced by that concentration of inteiest which inevitably 
results when such a sub]cct^s put into so small a space, and m 
paiticular, by the fact that no extraneous matter is allowed 
to intrude between the moment of Rip’s failing asleep and 
that of his walmg Again, to tale a very different illus- 
tiation, Maupassant’s grim little masterpiece, La Parure^ 
contains the long-drawn-out tiagedy of many years , yet 
once moie an enormous artistic gam is achieved by the 
focusing of attention throughout upon the single motive 
on which the stoiy turns, and by the iigoious exclusion of 
eveiything not diiectlv connected with it When, therefore, 
wc insist that the subject of a short story must be one that 
can be adequately and effectively handled within the limits 
of the short story, we must not forget that m this, as m all 
other forms of art, the question of subject is vitally bound up 
with that of treatment. 

A second fundamental principle of composition thus comes 
to light — that of unity , under which head we include unity 
of motive, of purpose, of action, ahd, m addition (in regard to 
lesults), unity of impression It may be laid down as a rule 
to which, so far as I see, there can be no exception, that a 
short story must contain one and only one informing idea, 
and that this idea must be worked out to its logical con- 
clusion With absolute singleness of aim and directness of 
method It IS this essential Lmd of unity which will be found 
to chaiacterise every really good sl^rt stoiy, whether it 
belong to the highly concentrated type, like Hawthorne’s 
Dr HeideggePs Experiment^ Poe’s The Cask of Amontillado^ and 
Stevensoi^s The Steur ^ Maletroifs Door ; or the highly 
Expanded type, like Maupassant’s La Pature , or to any type 
(like, say, Bret Harte’s The Luck of Roaring Camp) the place 
of which IS somewhere between the two extremes. In the 
case of the novel, so many different elements may be woven 
into the texture that it may be difBcult to detect any central 
organising principle, while at times analysis may reveal two 
or more qtute distinct pivots of interest No such scattering of 
attention can be permitted in the story Flere, on the con- 
trary, the germinal idea must be perfectly clear and tlie interest 
arising out of it must never be compheated by any other 
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consideration Singleness of aim and singleness of eflect aie^ 
therefore, the two great canons by winch we have to try the 
value of a short story as a piece of ^irt 

Attainment of this unity is one of the principal difncultics 
of short story wntmg , and m passing it may be noted that it 
IS largely because the art of the story is so much mm c exacting 
than that of the novel that many critics late it higliei than the 
novel, and that peifection of woikmanship in it— the complete 
adaptation of means to end — gives pcculiai crstiutic pleasure 
to the thoughtful reader As Poe said A skilful literary 
artist having conceived, with delibcialc caie, a ccitaiu 
unique or single ^ect to be wi ought out, he then invents such 
incidents — ^iie then combines such events — as mav best aid 
him in establishing this preconceived effect If ins \ciy 
initial sentence tend not to the outbrmging of this effect, then 
he has failed m his first step Tn the whole composition theie 
should be no word written, of winch the tendency, diiect or 
indirect, is not to the one pre established design And by 
such means, with such care and skill, a picture is^at length 
painted which leaves m the inind of him who contemplates it 
With a kindred art, a sense of the fullest satisfaction The 
idea of the tale has been presented unblemished, because 
undisturbed , and this is an end unattainable by the novTd ^ 
This must, of course, be taken as a counsel of perfection ; 
but it is useful as indicating that theoretic standaid of cxcid* 
lence which we shall do well to keep m view By leason of its 
brevity and concentraljton, the short story manifestly demands 
particular care in ail the details of composition Far more 
than in the novel, everything supeifluous and redundant must 
be omitted, the proper perspective must be mrantained, 
the emphasis justly distributed, the necessaiy values giveif 
to the successive movements of the narrative, and the separate 
parts strictly subordmated to the whole Technical defects 
in the story, it should be noted, stand out with much greater 
clearness than the same defects m the novel , Scott’s clumsi- 
ness m getting his plots started, for instance, while bad 
enough in Waverley,^ nearly ruins My Aunt Maigarefs Mtrm ^ 
At the same time, it is obviously impossible to lay down any 

^ Review of Hawthorne*s Twice-told Tales* 

* See p 137, note 
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abstract rules for construction. Here, as always, method 
must ultimately depend upon matter and purpose. A story 
may, for example, contain* little or no dialogue, or it may be 
nearly all dialogue ; and while in the great majority of cases 
the amount of description introduced must be small, occasion- 
ally, as in Cable’s Old Creole Davs and Stevenson’s Island 
Might's EntertainmentSy local colour is an essential feature and 
tlie expansion of description is therefore fully justified. The 
great principle of all true art is thus again applicable ; details 
can be rightly estimated only be reference to the total design. 

In regard to the nature of the germinal idea, again, general- 
isation is equally out of the question. Provided that the 
clemcntaiy conditions which have been emphasised are 
fulfilled, a story may deal with any kind of motiye and material. 
In Washington Irving’s The Stout Gentleman a whimsical 
fancy is worked out with admirable sldll, and the very slight- 
ness of the substance is an element in the impression produced. 
Poe’s Gold Bug turns on a puzzle ; his Mystery of Marie Roget 
aims at jensation ; his Purloined Letter is a “ tale of ratio- 
cination ” ; his Masque of the ReH Death, pure impressionism, 
or (in his own classification) a “ tale of effect.” Hawthorne’s 
Wakefield, with its attempt to reconstruct a character on the 
basis of a bare fact, is, like Gogol’s marvellous MadmarCs 
Diary, and Stevenson’s Olalla, an excursion into morbid 
psychology ; the Minister's Veil is a piece of mysticism ; The 
Great Stone Face is an allegory ; The Maypole of Merry Mount 
and The Grey Champion roughly resemble RiehPs Kultur- 
geschuhtliche Movellcn and Strindberg’s Svenska Oden och Aventyr, 
in being primarily representative pictures of the past. To the 
last eJassf the wonderful little story, ^ When Father brought Home 
the Lamp, of the Finnish novelist Aho, may also be said to 
belong. Stockton’s The Lady or the Tiger and Aldrich’s 
Marjorie Daw are contrived expressly for the dramatic surprise 
of their endings — in the one case the conundrum, in the other, 
the sudden shock of disenchantment. Stevenson’s Bottle Imp 
is pure fantasy. In Tolstoi’s Poltishka the -whole interest 
hinges on the workings of the moujik’s mind, while many of 
the same writer’s later tales are either expanded anecdotes 
illustrative of tiic Russian peasantry, or moral and religio\ia 
Darables, These are examples, which I cite as they occur to 
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me, and wholly for the pm pose of sugyc^ Un^ the immense 
range — the practically unlimited langc — of the slioit slon 
in respect of theme A dramatid incident or situation . a 
telling scene , a closely co-ordinated senes of events , a 
phase of chaiacter , a bit of expenence , an aspect of life , 
a moral problem — any one of these, and innumeiable otla.r 
motives which might be added to the list, may be made the 
nucleus of a thoroughly satisfactory stoiy 
A glance at the actual practice of two accomplished masters 
of the art of the story may at this point be interesting ILuv- 
thorne’s Note Books contain many suggestions for stones, 
and they show us that in his case the hrst conception — tiie 
germinal idea, as I have called it — came to him geneiaily in 
the form, not of an incident or of a plot, but of a dt'tached 
situation, or of a particular manifestation of charactei, or of 
an abstract thought which had to be put into concrete shape 
Considering the peculiar character of Hawthorne’s genius 
we are certainly not surprised to find that wnth him the 
starting-point of a story was often some curious ^fancy oi 
speculation regarding the obscurer workings of motive and 
feeling The strange tale already mentioned — Wakefield — is 
an instance, and I will give another In the Amencan Note 
Books for 1840 theie is an entry which runs ** A pci son to 
be the death of his beloved m trying to raise her to a mox e 
than mortal loveliness ; yet this should be a comfort to him 
for having aimed so high and holily ” This was tlie ougm of 
The Birthmark The vf^tj emphatic declaring of Stevenson 
concerning the three great types of story, is equally illuminat- 
ing I quote from a conversation which he once had on the 
subject with Mr Graham Balfour ‘ There are, s<5 far as I 
know, three ways, and three ways only, of wilting a story 
You may take a plot and fit charactei s to it, or you may take 
a character and choose incidents and situations to develop it, 
or lastly— you must bear with me while I try to make this 
clear ’ — (here he made a gesture with his hand as if he were 
trying to shape something and give it outline and form) — you 
may take a certain atmosphere, and get actions and persons 
to realise it. I’ll give you an example — The Mcny Men 
There I began with the feeling of one of those islands" on the 
west coast of Scotland, and I gradually developed the story 
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to expiess the sentiment with which that coast aflected me ’ ^ 

HeiCj even if the classification given is not quite so final as 
Stevenson thought, we hare a most useiul clue in our study of 
the stoiy Our first business will always be to disengage the 
initial conception and foundation inleiest , and m our 
seaich foi this we shall be greatly helped by keeping in mind 
the distinction here bi ought out between the stoiy of plot, 
the story of chaiactcr, and (in a larger sense than Stevenson 
hnnsUl perhaps attached to the teiin) the stoiy of impies^icm - 

It IS scaicely necessary to add that m the lorcgomg line! 
discirsion of the shoit sloiy I have taken no account ol tlie 
clenK'nls which enter into its composition Such elements 
aic the same as those which constitute the law mateiials of 
the novel, and the canons by which they aic to be evaluated 
are the canons w^hxch have alieady been consideied at length 
in our chapter on prose ficbon in geneial We have here 
been concerned only with the charac tens tics and lequiie- 
ments of the short story as a specific foim of literary art, having, 
like eve^ other specific foim of art, its own oiganism and its 
owm laws 

The reader does not need any introduction to the best 
English and American story-writers He will be well advised, 
however, if he canies his studies farthei afield, fox much of the 
finest woik m the story has been done by the gical continental 
masteis The list of these is a long one , but special mention 
may perhaps be made of Mciimce, Gautiei, Daudet, and 
Maupassant among the French , Paul Heyse, wfiio holds 
the pie-emment place among the Gdimans , and of Pushl ui, 
Tolstoi, Goiki, and Chekhov among the Russians As 
always in such cases, the wider the lange of our mtciest, the 
moie opportunity w^e get for a comparison of essential diilcr-* 
ences, peisonal and lacial, in matter, method, and aims 

^ Graham Balfour’s Lifi of Stevenson^ ii, 169 

* In thtory, Poe held strongly to the superiority of the story of impic^aiou, 
or efkci, as he called it. 
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Gummore^ Prof., 97 «. 

Haiffh, A. E., 251 3 ; on the chorus 

in Greek tragedy, 332 ». ; on the 
fatalism of Greek tragedy, 225 n. 
Hales, J* W«, 46#-4,7* 49 
Haldvy, Ludovic, 135 
Hallaxn, Henry, 0, 10 
Harrison, Frederic, 70 
Harte, Bret, 135 J 0/ Roaring, 

Campt 339 

Hauptmann, Gerhardt, 2x6 
Hawker, R. S., Quest of the Sangreal, 
109 

Hawthorne, Nathaniel, 131, 132, 139; 
use of nature, 162 ; hk stories, 342 ; 
Birthimrk^ 343 ; Dr Heideg^ePs Ex- 
periment, 339 1 Great Stone Face, 34 1 * 
Gfty Champion, 341 ; House of the 
Seven Gables, 162 ; Maypole of M erry 
MouM, 341 ; Veil, 341 # 

Scarlet Letter, H6oi Wakefield, 341# 
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Hebrew lyrical poetry, 97, 98, 3^7; 

treatment of nature in, 323 
Hegel, Goorg Friedrich Wilhelm, on the 
significance of verse, 73 
Hellenism, 46 n. i 
Herder, dohann Gottfried, 49 
Herodotus, 310 

Hettner, Hermann, Liferaiurgeschichte 
des Acktsehnien. Jahrhuntleris, 48 
Hexameter, the, 124 
Heyse, Paul, his stories, 134 
Historioal novel, i.'jQ-ifix 
Historical study of literature, 37# S®# 
4t-43 
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Holmes, Oliver Wendell, So, S2 ; his 
treatment of nature, So, 108 «. 

Homer, xo6, iir, 183 n. i, 1S4 and n., 
203, 307, 318 n, T, 32S ; his treat- 
ment "of nature, 323, 324 
Hood, Thomas, Song nf the Shift, 1x2 
Hooker, Richard, 53 
Horace, Poetica, 245, 247 
Horne. Richard Henry, 72 «. 2 
Hugo, Victor, 236, 237, 316 ; Hernani, 
240 n. i 

Hume, David, on Bunyan, 291 and j 
on taste, 307 
Humour, 157 

Hunt, Leigh, his use of the romantic 
couplet, 123 ; on metre, 68 ; on 
poetic truth, 89 ; on poetry, 64 j on 
poetry and science, yG 

Ibsen, Henrik, 185# 192, 254i 255 ; ex- 
planatory matter in published plays, 
174 n, I ; method of construction, 
251 ; use of contrast, 220 ; use of the 
unities, 250 ; Brand, 114 ; A DolVs 
House, 199, 208; An Enemy of the 
People, 199, 220 ; Ghosts, 250, 251 ; 
liedda Gabler, 250 ; John Gabriel 
Borkman, 250; Peer Gynt, 114 ; 
Pillars of Society, 250 ; Rosinersholm, 
220, 251 

Individuality and genius, 40 
Irving, Washington, 30 n, ; Rip Van 
Winkle, 33S ; 71 te Stout Gentleman, 
341 

Italian literature, iiiflucnce on English 
literature, 46, 235 a 
Italian tragedy, 235 

James, Ho«py, on the novel, 252 
Jebb, R, O.?on indivldviality and genius, 
40 ; on Greek elegy, X02 «. j on lost 
Greek idays, 23 1 w. 

Jeffrey, Praiicls, Lord, 301 ; as critic, 287 
Job, Book of, 31 X, 317 2 

Johnson, Samuel, 22, 291, 294 '» us 

critic, 276, 277# «S2, 283 ; on the 
essay, 331, 332 ; on metrical irregu- 
larity, 117 n, I ; on poetry, 64 ; on 
Pope, 293-294 J Irene, 236 «. r 
Jones, Henry Andrew, on character in 
the drama, 1S6; on dramatic dia- 
logue, 155 ; on the use of soliloquy 
in the drama, 197 

Jonson, Ben, 236 n. 1, 246, 291 «. ? his 
use of sex-ambiguity, 230 ; Akkemist, 
205 ; Epiccene, 230 ; Ode to Himself, 
99 ; To the Meftiory of Shakespeare, 
zox 

I Judgment in litcraturo, 29S-304. See 
'•flteo Criticism and Valuation oi 
1 literature 
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Kalevala> 106 and n , 108 
Keats, John, 77» S3, 83 , his treatment 
of nature, 82-83, 330, 321, 323, 323* 
328, 330 , use of the romantic coup- 
fet, 123 , Endymton, 122 » Eve of 
Si Agnes, 122 , Isahella, 122 , La 
Belle Dame sans Mercu 122 , OdeSt 
99 , Ode to Autumn, 330 » ‘‘ To one 
who has been long tn city pent,'" 321 
Keble, John, on poetry, 65 
Kingsley, Charles, 17, 82 , Andromeda, 
124 , Sands of Dee, 82, 105 


Labiche, Eugdno, 196 n 3 
Lamb, Charles, 9, 10 , his Essays, 334 
Lamentations, Book of, zoo 
Landor, Walter Savage, 87, 88 , on 
poetic greatness, 93 , Gebtr, 87 , Rose 
Aylmer, 100 

Lang, Andrew, on criticism, 300, 301 
Latm drama, 233 See also Seneca and 
Senecan drama ' 

Latm hterature, 46 

Lawrence, W J , on the influence of 
stage conditions on Shakespeare’s art, 
182 

Lee-Hamilton, E , Sea-shell Murmurs, 88 
Le Sage, Alain, Gtl Bias, 140 * 

Lessmg, Qotthold Ephraim, 46 n i, 48, 
49, 237, 282, 286 n I , on the dram- 
atic umties, 241 n 2, 242 , kis plays, 
239 n , Laohoon, 327, Nathan the 
Wise, 223 

Lewes, George Henry, 16, 73 n 2 , on 
** authenticity ” m literature, 16 , on 
the Spanish drama, 236 « 2 
LiUo, George, 48 , plays, 239 ^ 2, 309 n 
literature, defined, 9, » and life, 

X0-12, 170, and science 269-271, 
278-281 , and soaety, 4f5^43 , and 
the spirit of the age, 33^3^ » aR 
expression of personality, 14-16, 17- 
18 , as a criticism of life, 14, 15, 18 , 
as a “mode of amplifying experi- 
ence,” 18 , as a means of culture, 
25-26 , as a form of travel, 32 , as 
an art, 55-62 , classification of, 13 , 
elements of, 13-14 » themes of, 12- 
13 , impulses behmd, ix-12 , mter- 
action of races and epochs in evolu- 
tion of, 44-51 » historical study of, 
Si-'SS, 37 , smeenty m, 16-17 , 
sociological aspects of, 36-39 , study 
of technique of, 56-61 See also 
English literature, French literature, 
Greek literature , Hebrew literature, 
Italian literature, Latm literature. 
National literature, Victonan Age 
little Hiad, the, 184 n 
Locke, John, 47 » his Essay concerning; 
Himan Understanding, 331, 332 


Longfellow, H W , liib versification* 
123 , oil i^he elegiac metre, 102 n i , 
his treatment ot natme, 32S , Lian 
geUne, no, 124 , Golden Legend, 114 , 
Song of HiUioaiha, 108, 124 , Lhe 
Warden, 328 , Wrech of tne Hesperus, 
105 

Longinus, Dionysius Cisstus, 30^, 308 
Lotze, H , on cluirdcici cle\ elopiULut in 
the novel, 1 

Lowell, Janies, on philosophy m poetry, 
94 , his treatment of nature, 321 , 
Memorial Poems, 99 , Vision oj Sir 
Laiinfal, 321 

Lyly, John, influence on Shakespeare, 
57 

Lyijcal ballads, twofold aim of, i68 n 
Lyrioal pootry, 96-98 
Lytton, Edward Bulwor-Lytton, Lord, 
his dialogue, 155 

Lytton, Edward Hobcit Bulwer-'Lyttou, 
first Earl of — see Mciedith, Uiscn 

Macaulay, Thomas Babmgton, first 
B$iron, 48 n 2, 138, 26S, *69, 276- 
277, 295 , his Essavs, 331 » on Bim- 
yan, 291 , on pot tic truth, 89, on 
poetry, 64 , on Rici^rdson, 144 w 2 , 
Ivrv, 1 12 

Maokoil, J W , 324 

Maopherson, James, influence of his 
m Germany, 49 

Mahafly, Prof Sir John, 237 « 2 
Malory, Sir Thomas, his use of nature, 
325 

Marlowe, Christopher, 236 n i , mflii 
ence on bhakesptare, 57 • Jri* oj 
Malta, 180 « 2 , Dr Fausias, 218 
Marvell, Andrew, Upon Crouiii^cWs Re 
turn from heland, 99 
Massingei, Philip, /I New Way to Pay 
Old Dt^bts, 2x6 

Maupassant, Guy do, his choractensa 
tion, 336 n , his agarics, 343 , La 
Parure, 339 “ ^ 

Mediaeval literature, its impersonality, 
3x8 

Mediaeval revival, 50-51 
Meditative poetry, 9$, 99 
Meredith, George, 301 
Meredith, Owen, Lucile, xto 
Mfirimie, Prosper, his stones, 343 
Metre, its place and use m poetry, 68- 
74 , its emotional effect, 74 , prin- 
ciples and varieties of, in English 
poetry, 114-120 
Metneal romanoe, the, 108-109 
Mill, John Stuart, on poetry, 64 , on 
rhythm, 72 

WKIton, John, 15, 22, 53, 285, 307 , on 
tragedy, 240 n* 2 , his scholarship, 
5$, ms treatment of nature, 80, 
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320, 323 2; Lycidas, lox^ 301; 

Paradise Lost^ 5S, 107, 261^ 272; 
Samjson Agonisfes, 236 «. r 
Minor authors, historical interest 
40 ; value of, 26.1-265 
MocK-opio, roS 

Molicre, Jean-Baptisto, 192 ; L'Avare^ 
197 n . ; Dam Gatcie^ 240 \ UEcole 
des il/rtm, 223 ; Le Misanthrope^ 192, 
199, 223 ; Le TarUtjfty 192, 2x4 
Monkhouao, Cosmo, A Dead March, 
120 

Montaigne, Michel do, 299 ; his Essais, 

3 :u» 332, 334 

Montgomery, on rhythm, 74 
Moore, Thomas, Lalia Rookk, 109 
Morality in fiction, 168-170 
Morality plays, 234 

Morley of Blackburn, John, flrstVisoount, 
47, 274; on Voltaire, 264 ; on 
Wordsworth's didacticism, 94 
Morris, William, 51, 138 ; his treatment 
of nature, 324 ; on Milton, 273 », 1 ; 
Earthly Paradise, log ; Shameful 
Death, 105 

Moulton, Prof* Richard, 164 165, 

251 M., 253, 256, 258, 290 «. 2 ; his 
principles of inductive criticism, 268- 
271, 273, 27S-?8 o ; on Greek tragedy, 
I76“t77, 224 

Milllor, Karl Otfried, on tlic use of the 
mask in Greek tragedy, 175 
Muller, Max, 22 
Musset, Alfred do, 16 
Mystery plays, 234 

Narrative pootry, 103-1 n 
National literature, a, defined, 32 ; 
liirdory of, 33 

Nature, troatrnont of, in poetry, 35, 
80, 8r, 12 s, 3x9-33^ * in the novel, 
162 

Nevvmafi, John Henry, on style, 28; 

Cailibta, x6o • 

Nlb^lungeniiodf xo6, 31B fi, t 
Nisardf Jean^Marie, 3x4 
Noel, R„ on Rttskiii's doctrine of the 
** pathetic fallacy/* 83 n. 

Novel, the, ami the drama, 128-136, 
X46, 148, 252, 253 ; the short 
story, 336 ; dements of, 130-131 ; 
suliject-mattta’ of, 131-133 ; length 
of, 183 n. I i fidelity in, 133-136 ; 
plot, X36-X42 j methods of narration, 
142-144 ; characterisation, 144-151 1 
relations of plot and cliaracter, 15 1- 
153 } ** motivation,** 153 j dialogue, 

; humour, pathos, and 
tr^edy, 156-158 ; spechUisation in, 
1:58-159? the historical romance, 
159-161 { material setting, 161-162 j 
use o| nature, 16s ; criticism of life 


in, 165-167; truth in. 165-167; ro- 
mance and realism in, 167, 168; 
morality in, 16S-169 ; moral re- 
sponsibilities of, 169-170 

Ode, the, 99-100 

Old Testament — see Hebrew literature 

Omar Khayyfim, 93 

Ossian — see Maepherson 

Ouida (Mari© Louise do la Ram©©), 135 u. 

Painful emotions, the, in literatui'e, 
157-158 

Pastoral poetrj'', treatment of nature in, 
32a 

Pater, Walter Horatio, on criticism, 268 ; 
on greatness in literature, 95 ; Gaslmt 
de Latour, 160 

** Pathetic fallacy,** the, 82, 83 and 
330 

Pathos, 157 

Patmore, Coventry K. D., The Angel in 
0 the House, no; Faithful for Ever, 
iiz 

Pattieon, Mark, 296 ; on Milton's 
treatment of nature, 80^81 
Percy, Bishop Thomas, his Reliques oj 
Ancient English Poetry, 51, 104 n. 1, 
105 «. I, 296 ; their influence in Ger- 
many, 49 

Personality in literature, 14-16, 40, 41, 
103 ft. 2, 316-319 ; in the essay, 334- 
335 ; in style, 26-30 
Philosophy in poetry, 93-95 » 96 
Pindaric Odo, the, 99, 100 
Plato, 1 66, 174 ft. 2 

Plautus, Titus Maccius, 233, 235 »» i 
A nlularia, 196 n. ; Castellaria, 196 ft. ; 
Menaechvii, ziy 
Plot, see Drama, Novel, Story 
Poo* BdgaTAIIan, on poetry, 65 ; on the 
story, 337, 34 Or 343 «- 5 his Cask of 
Amoniillaao, 339; Gold Bug, 341; 
Masque of the Red Death, 341 ; 
Mystery of Marie Rcget, 341 ; Pur^ 
loined Letter, 341 

Poetry, some definitions of, 63-65; 
elements of, 65-67 ; as a form of art, 
67-68 ; and metre, 68-71 ; the place 
of rhythm in, 72-74 ; as an inter- 
pretation of life, 75-90* ^69, 170 ; and 
science, 76-79, 87-90, 329 ; truth in, 
79-90, 166 ; the ** pathetic fallacy 
in, 82, 83 ; use of scientific knowledge 
in, 84-90 ; treatment of nature in, 35, 
80, Si-82, 3 19-331 ; revealing power 
of, 90, gi ; ultimate standard of great- 
ness in, 92-93 ; didacticism in, 93- 
^5 ; the great divisions of, 96 ; sub- 
jective poetry — the simpler forms of 
« lyric, 96-98 ; meditative and philo- 
sophical poetry, 98, 99 ; the 
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99-100 , the Elegy, ioo-ro2 , the 
Epistle, 102 , the Satire, 102 , the 
Sonnet, 102 , objective poetr^^— the 
Ballad, 104-105 » the Epic, 102-10^ , 
the Metrical Romance, 105-108 , 
other kinds of nariaUve poetry ^ xo8, 
109, dramatic poetry, 111-114, 
the form of poetry, 114-125 , ele 
meats of English versification, 114- 
120 , nme, 120, 12 1 , stanzas, 12 1- 
J23 , blank verse, 123-124 , poetic 
diction, 124 , the study of poetry, 
125 , the appreciation of poetry, 
120-127 

Pollard* AW, 234 n 
Pope, Aioxandor, his treatment of 
nature, 320 , on style, 27 , compared 
with Tennyson, 34, 35 , change in 
critical opinion concermng, 294, 295 , 
Essay on CriUrtsfUf 55 n , E^av on 
Man, 35, 55 > 981 122 , Rape of the 

Lock, 35. 108 , Dwnctad, 55 n 
Posnett, K M , 07 w , 317, 319 - 

Price, T R , on King Lear, 210, 216 
Printing, influence of, on liteiary per 
ceptions, 127 

Prose, English, growth of, 52-55 
Psalms, the, 97 See also Hebrew 
lyric^ poetry 

Pushkin, Alexander, his stones, 343 
puttenham, George, on the personal 
element m style, 28 n i 


Raoine, Jean, 237 > Atkahe, 238 n x 
Raleiigh, Prof , 169 
Reado, Charles, 166 

Heading, as personal intercourse, 17-18, 
265, 266 , and study, 19 
Realism, 167-168 

Relativity, the, of literature, !k-43 
Renaissance, 45, 4^ 

Renan, Ernest, 36 

Restoration, Enghsh prose of the, 53 
Rhytiim, see Metie 

Richardson, Samuel, 48 , his method, 
143, 143 w I, 144 « I » Pamela, 
X53« 

Riehl, Wilhelm, KuUurgeschichtUche 
Noveilen, 341 
Rime, 120, 12 1 

Romance and realism, 167*^x68 
Romance, the Metncal, zo8, xog 
Homantio drama, English, 237-240, 
Spanish, 236 

RomantiG movement* 49, 50, 51, Z09 
Romantic prose, 54, 55 
Rossetti, Dante Oahrxel, 5t , his versi- 
fication, 123 , King’s Tragedy, 105 , 
A Le^t Confesswn^ ria , Stsier Helen, 
W i Siratton Water, 105 
Rousseau, Jeau^Jaeques, 47, 49 


Royal Society, jnfliience of, on English 
piose, 54 n 

Ruslun, John, 51, 55, So, on the 
f! “ pathetic falHcy,” 82, 83 on 
poetiy, 65 » on the treatment of 
nature, by Holiues, 80 , by Keats, 
82-83 * Kingaley, 82 
Russell, Clarke, 135 
Ruth, Book of. 32 |. 

Rutherford, Dr Samuel, 29 


SaokviUe, Tliomas, first Earl of Dorset, 
and Norton, Thomaq, G07 bodac, 235, 

245 

Samte - Bouve, Charles - Augustm, 290 
n I , on taste, 302 , on the css ly 
333 

Sairtshury, Prof George, on Bunvan, 
292-293 , on Tefiity’s cntiusm, 288 
Sardou, Viotonen, 185 
Satire, the, 102 

Scherer, E , 260, 261, 200 n l , on 
critiasrn, 2 72-2 H 


Schiiter, Frlednch von, 49. 184 n , 237 , 
on bubst-uxee and form in poetr>% 73 , 
The Robbers, 309 « 

Schopenliauer, Arthur, 23 
Science, influence of, on English prose, 
54 , and poetry, 84-87, 329 
SooU, Sir Walter, 22, 50, i to , ana- 
chronisms, 161 , metrical irregularity, 
X18, 1 19 , plots and characters, 152 » , 
poetic style, 284 , range of char 
actensatiQTi, 149-150 **sourros,” 
1 61 n , treatment of nature, 320* 
326 , Waverlev Novels, 137 n , Pve 
of St John, 205 , Lay of the Last 
Mimirel, 109, 119, Mamiton, X09 , 
My Aunt Margarets Mirror, 340, 
Redgaunilei, 144 n 
Senaucour, Rtlenne de, 77 
Seneca, Luoxue Anneeus, Z98, 200 n st 
233. 236 . prologues, 203 
Senecan drama, the, 23,7 , influence on 
English tiagedy, 235 
Shairp, J 0 «* on poetic truth, 89-90 , on 
the treatment of nature m poetry, 
32a, 321, 322, 323, 3^S, 336 
Shakewpoare, WiJlUoa, 23, 24, 5 «>» 5X, 77 , 
x 56, 173, xBx, 185, 246, 270, 274, 279, 
280, 283, 284, 307, 3Xt , changes m 
cntical opinion concerning, 290 , and 
the dramatic unities, 242, 243, 244, 
245 t ^ ^ exponent 01 hxs age, 33, 
34 , as a moralist, x64» iflfl , bar- 
banc incidents in his plays, 247 n 2 ; 
his battle scenes, 247 * changes m his 
style, 30 n t chronologv of his i^ays, 
20 , his entickm of life, 255-258 • 
his charactensatiem, zB6, 187, 189 , 
expositions, 203-*ao5t P^ots, 186* 
tZy t a foliower of lyly and Mar* 
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lowe, 57 ; influence of sta^e condi- 
tions on his art, 177-183 ; influence 
on German writers, 49 ; length of his 
plays, 183 n, 2 ; reminiscences of 
older drama in his plays, 234 ; his 

romantic excesses, 297 n , ; sources of 
his plays, 59-60 ; use of action and 
narrative, 247-249 ; of contrast, 220- 
223; of dramatic irony, 226-228 ; of 
pmallelism, 2 17-2 19 j of sex-ambi- 
guity, 226, 229 ; of the soliloquy, 

198 ; Antony and Cleopatra, 181 

184 195, 209-210, 253-254 ; -.45 

You Like It, 213, 214, 219, 223, 226, 

, 229, 234 n., 255 ; Comedy of Errors, 
217, 242 ; Coriolaniis, 180 ». 3 ; Cyw- 
beline, 229 ; Hamlet, 184 n., 187, 188, 
189, 191, 199, 204, 207, 234 rt., 245, 
257 ; Henry IV., 215, 244 ; Henry V., 

199 n., 215, 223, 224, 245 n. I ; Henry 

VIII., 183 «. 2 ; Julius Ccesar, 201, 
206, 209, 210, 224, 244 ; King John, 
193, 194, 254 ; King Lear, 184 202, 

206 n., 210, 212, 216, 217, 218, 239, 
244, 347 n, 2, 258 ; Love's Labour's 
Lost, 209, 254 ; Macbeth, 184 186, 

187, 188, 191, 199, 206, 209, 210, 
216, 226-237, 247, 248, 251 

n. 2 : Merchant 0/ Venice, 186, 
i 87» W, 206, 207, 208, 213, 217, 
229 j Merry IFms of XVindsor, 207, 
215 ; Midsummer Night's Dream, 218, 
219, 222, 223, 334 »*; Much Ado 
about Nothing, 189 n. 2, 208, 21 1, 212, 
213,215, 217, 330, 221, 244 ; Othello, 
202, 205, 206, 210, 320, 226 ; Kichard 
II., 234 ; Richard III., 203, 206 ; 
Romeo and Juliet, 183 n. 2, 206, 212, 
213, 220, 255 i Tempest, 199 204, 

2x3# 242, 251 n, I \ Titus Androfiicus, 
247 n, 2 j Twelfth Night, 226, 229, 
234 f ». ; Two Gentlemen of Verona, 
ai4» 2291 Winter's Tale, 229, 243, 
244, 252 

Sharp, W., 103 «. I 

Shofiey^ Percy Byaahe, 33 j on poetry, 
64 ; his treatment of nature, 329 j 
Adftnais, loi ; Prometheus Unbound, 
237 «- 1 5 Queen Mab, xz4 ; 
Wind,gg 

Shexidan, Brinclsy* The Critie, 

204,205 

Sidney, Sir Philip, on tho drama, 236 j 
on Seneca, 235 », 2 ; on metre, 68 

Sinoerhy xa literature, x6, 17, 133-136, 
150, 151 

Smollett, Teniae, Humphrey CUnher^ 
X43 ; Random, 140 

SodftlMpaeis of litomturif# 41-43 

Swmeik X02. ib^ 

Sopheblb^ 2t* 231 },■ ol the chorus; 
.\233 ; bf-'cC^tewit* zzOf ziz j of dm- 
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matic irony, 224, 225 ; Aja.r, i77 
4 ; Antigone, rgg, 212, 222, 233 n. i ; 
CEdipus the King, 191, 199, 225, 22*^ 
n. r, 251 ; Trachinian Maidens, 341 
n. 2 

Southey, Robert, The Scholar, 122 ; 
Thalaba, 124 

Spanish drama, 236, 237 ; burlesque 
parallelism in, 218 

Spectator, The, 35; its part in the 
development of the novel, 335 n. 
Spenocr, Herbort, 73, 27S n, 2, 2S6 n. r ; 
his Essays, 331, 332 ; on scientific 
wonder, 84, 85 

Spenser, Edmund, 50, 51 ; Astrophel, 
loi ; Epiihalmiion, 99 ; Eaery 
Queem, 37, 109 

Spensenan revival, the, 51, 296 
Spenserian stanza, the, 122, 123 
Sprat, Thomas, 54 u. i 
Stage, Elizabethan, influence on the 
drama, 178-1S2 

dStago, Greek, influence on the drama, 

174-177 _ , 

Stanzas in English poetry, 121-123 
Stedman, E. 0«, on poeti'y and science, 
78, 79 

Stephen, Sir Leslie, on Richardson, 
144 n. 2 

Stevenson, Robert Louis, 135 ; his 
stories, 342, 343 ; A Child's Garden of 
Verses, 112 BoiiU Imp, 341 ; Island 
Night's Entertainments, 341 j Merry 
Men, 342, 343 ; Nerjn Arabian Nights, 
337 ; Olalia, 341 ; Sieurde MaUtroii's 
Door, 339 

Story. Short, the, and the novel, 336, 
337, 343 i tbc study of, 336-343 J 
dermitions of, 337, 338 ; principles of 
composition, 338-343 ; dialogue in, 
341 ; conscription in, 341 ; plot in, 
33^, 340 ; great masters of, 343 
Story-tolling, the gift of, 137-139 
Stowo, Harriet Boooher, 203 
Strindberg, August, lus Svemka Oden, 

341 

Straggle for exlstonce, in liteixature, 
308-311 

Style, as an index of personality, 26- 
30 ; historical changes in, 51-55 i 
qualities of, 61 ; technical study 
pf, 60-61 

Sndermann, Hermann, 185 
Survival of the fittest, in literature, 
30S-311 

Swan TIxoatro. the, xyS 
Swift, Jonathan, 29X ; Gulliver's Travds, 
55 n. 

Spdnburnd, Algernon Charlee, Ataianta 
in Calydon, 236 n. 2 ; BrecMheus, 
236 . 2 f Tristram of Lyonesse, 
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English drama, 234 , on poetry as a 
criticism of life, iBg, 170 
Symons, Arthur, on Coleridge as a critic, 
283 

Sympathy, impoitance of, m readmg, 
25-26 

Tame, Hippolyte Adolphe, 38 , his 
formula of literary evolution, 39-^1 
Tasso, Torquato, Gerusalemme Ltberata^ 

107 

Taste, training of, 302-304, 312-315 
Tennyson, Alfred, first Baron, 21, 22, 
204, 212, 336 , compared with Pope, 
34, 35 , on ait for art’s sake, 92/1 i , 
his treatment of nature, 81, 84-85, 
320, 323 n I, 325, 326, 328 , use of 
prophetic anticipation, 228 w i , use 
of science, 84, 85 , his versification, 
118, 119, Breaks break, break," 
100, 1 19 , Brook, 328 , The Daisy, 
326 , Dora, no , English Idylls, no 
Enoch Arden, no, 228 n i, 323 n 1 , 
First Quarrel, 112 , Holy Grail, 112 , 
Idylls of the King, 109, 325 , In 
Memoriam, 35> 85, loi, 122, 326 , 
Maud, 84, 1X2, 12X , Ode on the Death 
of the Duke of Wellington, 99 , Palace 
of Art, 99 , Princess, 35 , jke Re- 
venge 105, 1x2 , St Simeon Styhie*t, 
XX3 , Two Voices, 122 , Voi^iness, 
xx8, X20, 329 , The Vision of Sin, 99 
Terence (Puhlius Terentius Afer)> 233, 

235 » 

Thackeray, William Makepeace, 2X, X3X, 
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